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THE HIPP CHRONOSCOPE WITHOUT ARMATURE 
SPRINGS. 


By KNIGHT DUNLAP. 
From the Psychological Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University. 


l. The advantage of working without the springs. 2. The method 
of operating. 3. An arrangement of chronoscope and fall-hammer 
Jor tests of the method. 4. Details of the operation of the insiru- 
ments.- D. The results of the tests. 6. Some general conclusions. 


v 1. As the Hipp chronoscope is usually operated, the armature is 
moved in one direction by one of the magnets, and in the other 
direction by one of the springs. This arrangement is adhered to ™ 
even when both of the magnets are used'. A small change in the 
strength of the current, or in the tension of the springs, produces a 
variation in the reading of the chronoscope. The current may be kept 
practically constant by employing storage batteries, but the spring- 
tension changes with temperature variations and with use, so that 
constant and elaborate controlis needed when the chronoscope is used 

for reaction work. 

The springs may be entirely removed, and the armature moved by 

the magnets alone. This method of operation does away with the most 
important &ort of temperature effect, and also permits a relatively large 
variation in the current strength, if the mechanism is properly adjusted. : 
Since the two magnets are nearly alike in windings and cores, if the 
current through the one is equal to that through the other, the latent 
- * See T:tehener, Experimental Psychology, Student's Manual, Quantitative, 155, 156. 
J. of Psyoh. y v6 1 
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periods of the two are practically equal, and hence the actual lengths, ° 
of the periods are of slight importance. 

2. In using the chronoscope without springs, two circuits are 
arranged, one through each magnet, which are independent excepts ° 
that they may both be taken from the same source (battery or power 
circuit) The circuit through the upper magnet (which we will 
designate 0,) is controlled by the stimulüs-mechanism, and the circuit e 
through the lower magnet (C;).is controlled by the reaction key. 
When both circuits are closed, the armature will stay either up or e 
down; if it is up, and the first circuit (C,) be momentarily broken, 
it will move down, and the hands of the chronoscope will begin to 
move; if the second circuit (C,) be next broken (either momentarily 
or permanently), it will again move up, and the hands will stop. 

Unfortunately, the Hipp chronoscope is so constructed that the 
action of the armature lever on the clutch-shaft is not positive in both 
directions. The lever pushes the shaft out of clutch when the 
armature moves up; but when the armature moves down the shaft 
is pushed into clutch by a flat spring. To make the action of the 
lever on the shaft positive in both directions would require an 
important change in the structure of the chronoscope, and I have 
therefore worked so far with the instrument with the flat spring. 

Having removed the armature springs, I adjusted the counterpoise 
so that the shaft would stay as well in clutch as out of clutch when 
no current flowed through the magnets. This adjustment, of course, 
invoives the overbalancing of the armature by an amount sufficient 
to compensate for the force exerted by the flat spring, and 1s inferior 
to the adjustment which might be made if the flat spring were 
removed. The original counterpoise of the instrument was not 
sufficiently heavy to balance the armature and spring, and I therefore 
replaced it by a heavier one 

3. The chronoscope was connected with the fall-hammer and with 
the power circuit in the following way. Two terminals of a double- 
pole knife-blade switch were connected with the terminals of the direct 
current circuit (nominally at 120 volts, but actually varying between 
116 and 118 volts) through the resistance of a bank of incandescent 
lamps. Normally, three 16 c.p. (50 watt) lamps in parallel were used. 
The same two terminals of the switch were also connected across by 
a shunt circuit containing a G.-R. sliding rheostat of 15:4 ohms 
resistance having a continuous load capacity of 27 amperes. A volt- 
meter reading to 120 volts by 1 volt divisions was also connected toe 
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e these two terminals, giving the voltage as reduced by the rheostat 
in the shunt circuit. Under the conditions described, current flowed 
through the rheostat whether the switch was open or closed, so that 

* temperature changes in the rheostat were minimised. 

The other two terminals of the double-pole switch were connected 
to the chronoscope and the fall-hammer through the two parallel 
circuits (C, and C) above referred to. The first circuit (0j), through 
the upper chronoscope magnet, had two branches, one controlled by the 

* mowgble break-key of the fall-hammer, and the other controlled by the 
make-contact of a relay. The second circuit (O,), through ‘the lower 
magnet of the chronoscope, was controlled by the fixed make- and 
break-key of the fall-hammer, the break-contacts being used. The 
magnet of the relay was in an independent circuit containing a 
battery and controlled by the movable make- and break-key on the 
fall-hammer, the break contacts being used. Both C, and O, led off 
from the double-pole switch through an ammeter, reading to 1 ampere 
by divisions of -01 amp., so that the current on either circuit alone, 
or on both togethér, could be read. When the switch was open, no 
current flowed on the chronoscope circuits, 

4. The instruments as connected were used to test the effect of 
various current conditions on the chronoscope. The hammer was 
raised, and caught by its magnet; the hammer keys were raised; 
tf double-pole switch was closed; the chronoscope was started ; the 
hammer was allowed to fall; the chronoscope was stopped; the switch 
was immediately opened; and the reading was taken. In beginning 
a series of tests, it was necessary to push up the armature with the 
finger before closing the switch, or else to open momentarily the circuit 
through the lower magnet after closing the switch, in order to make 
sure that the armature was in the upper position. This precaution 

= was not necessary again, as the armature automatically returned to the 

correct position. 

In falling, the hammer performed three functions successively : 
(1) it opened the first movable key, breaking the first circuit (through 
the upper magnet of the chronoscope), which permitted the lower 
magnet to pull the armature down; (2) it opened the second movable 
key, breaking the battery circuit through the relay magnet, thus 
permitting the relay to re-make the circuit through the upper chrono- 
Scope magnet; and (3) it opened the fixed key at the bottom of the 
fall, breaking the circuit through the lower magnet of the chronoscope, 

“which permitted the upper magnet to pull the armature up. 

e. 1—32 
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It was quite possible to make the second fallhammer key re- e 
complete the first circuit (C) directly, thus dispensing with the relay. 

' In this case, the key needed a spring stronger than the one supplied 

by the maker, or else the circuit was broken repeatedly by the vibrations 2 

resulting from the impact of the hammer on the cushion at the bottom 

of the fall. A heavy rubber band worked well enough, but the tension 

was not constant; and this inconstancy is important since it affects the 

resistance encountered by the hammer in its fall. By using the relay, 

it was possible to make all three keys acb as break-contacts, in which * 

case the jar has no effect. 

The fall-time (the interval between the break of the first circuit 
and the break of the second circuit) was measured by means of the 
Pfeil marker writing beside a 250 vibration fork. In making these 
measurements, the connexions were 80 arranged that the circuit 
through the Pfeil was broken by the first key, re-made by the relay, 
and again broken by the third key. The intervals were thus measured 
from break to break of the circuit; the Pfeil under this condition 
gives accurate results. The interruption-time (the interval between 
the breaking of the circuit by the first key, and the remake of the same 
circuit by the relay) was measured on the same record: the inter- 
ruption-time was therefore measured from break to make, giving an 
accuracy within two sigma (thousandths of a second), which is sufficient 
for this interval. - 

5. The results of some of the tests are summarised in the table 
which appears below. The first column (S) gives the reference letter 
and number of the series. The second column (4) gives the ammeter 
reading when one circuit (C, or C;) was closed. The third column (A,) 
gives the ammeter reading with both circuits closed. The fourth 
column (Ir) gives the duration of the interruption of the circuit C, 
(through the upper magnet) The fifth column (T) gives the duration æ 
of the fall-time, that is, of the interval between the break of C, and 
the break of C, The sixth column (Ch) gives the average of ten 
consecutive readings of the chronoscope. The seventh column (mv) 
gives the absolute mean variations of these readings. The values 
in the second and third columns are expressed ın decimal parts of an 
ampere; the values in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh columns 
are in sigma. 


1 See this Journal, rv. 40. Variations in the tension of the spring on the key at the 
end of the stroke have no effect on the hammer-time, - 


KNiagr DUNLAP b 
* S Ay A, Ir T Ch mov 
Ta '8 495 50 134 180:5 5 
b 2 865 50 184 1805 9 
c 1 195 50 184 131:2 "84 
. Ila 1 195 68 185 180:3 1-4 
. b 3 495 68 185 180-2 48 
c 2 865 68 185 180:9 “58 
dl 4 7 88 185 180:2 "84 
Illa :3 365 68 185 189-9 ‘96 
b -8 495 * 68 185 181:8 “718 
c 2 365 68 185 180:9 :86 
d 'B 49b 68 185 1800 2 
IVa 4 7 31 58 64:8 "54 
* b 2 365 e 81 58 559 "B6 
c 3 495 81 58 65-0 2 
d Bi 195 31 58 570 1:3 
Va 8 495 78 548 587-6 1:0 
b : 865 73 548 586:9 -76 
c Bi 195 78 548 5387-1 2:08 
Via 2 865 20 99 96:7 423 
b 2 B65 20 99 98-8 56 
c ": *865 20 99 96:5 1:0 
d ‘B -495 20 99 95:8 1:68 


In series IIIa, IIIb, and VIB; the magnets were so connected that 
unlike poles were opposed. In all other cases|like poles were opposed. 
In series IIIc and IIId, the current through) both magnets flowed in 
the reverse direction from that in which if flowed in series under 
I, IL IV and V, and in a,c and d under VIL| In series VIe and VId 
the original (lighter) counterpoise was used, |by which the armature 
was not held in approximate equilibrium when no current flowed. 
$n these last two series, therefore, the armature had to be placed in 
the upper position each time, by opening C, momentarily after closing 
the main switch. 

In addition to the series from which werd obtained the results in 
the table, fifty series were taken from which data were obtained 
bearing upon (1) the effects of variation in the current; (2) the effects 
of reversal of the current; (3) the effect of connecting the magnets 
with like or unlike poles opposed, and (4) the effects of varying the 
open circuit voltage on the chronoscope circuit. For this last purpose, 
rheostats were placed in the circuits C, and Ca, so that the current 
might be kept constant although the voltage was varied. The data 
from these series were not tabulated, because the fall-times of the 
hammer were not determined. On the first three points, the results 
agree perfectly with the tabulated results, 

With the properly adjusted and properly connected chronoscope, 
a change from ‘8 ampere to ‘2 or 4 ampere (measured with single 
circuit closed) does not produce an important change in the readings, 

- In nearly every case in the table, ‘3 gives the smallest TW, but this 


DL 
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is not true of the untabulated results. . The mean variations are, 
however, all below 1 sigma. Current of ‘1 ampere gives a deviation 
of more than 1 sigma from the “8 ampere readings, and the mean 
variations are too large to be permissible. If a normal current of ‘25 
to ‘3 amperes is used, a deviation of 20 per cent. from the nopmal is 


of no consequence. To produce a change of 20 per cent. in the * 


current of the chronoscope cireuit, with "the arrangement described, 
would require a variation of nearby 20 per cent. in the voltage of 
the power circuit, whereas a variation theyein of 4 per cent. is quite 
abnormal. 

It does no harm to reverse the current through both chronoscope 
circuits, although it is quite unnecessary. In the untabulated series, 
pairs of series in which the conditions in the two members of a pair 


were exactly the same except that the current direction in one was. 


opposite to the direction in the other, gave averages of 67:9 and 67°9, 
68:0 and 68:3, 68:5 and 68:2. The mean variations were ‘54, 46, '46, 
*64, °50, and ^78. 

The connexion of the magnets with unlike poles opposed gives in 
every case a mean variation larger than that given by the connexion 
with like poles opposed. The differences in the table are all small 
(compare IIb and OIb, Ie and IIId, VIa and Vib), but in the un- 
tabulated results the mean variation for the first arrangement always 
gives a mean variation greater than 1 sigma. v^ 

T have not found that the voltage is important. Series taken with 
open circuit voltages of 20, 30, 40, 100 and 115, with the current on 
a single circuit kept at '9 ampere throughout, gave & difference of 
only 6 sigma between the highest average and the lowest, and no 
discoverable connexion between order of averages and order of 
voltages. 

6. In using the chronoscope without armature springs for timing 
reactions it is necessary to balance the armature properly, and carefully 
to adjust the armature stops and the screw which bears against the 
clutch shaft. The distance through which the shaft moves from one 
direction into engagement should be exactly equal to the distance 
through which it moves from the other direction to release, and the 
armature should approach as near to the poles of one magnet as it 
does to the other. I made these adjustments quite roughly, and yet 
the accuracy is great enough for any reaction work. A short series 
of control experiments will show the degree of accuracy attained by 
“any adjustment of the chronoscope, and the range of variations in 
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e current which may be permitted. The table of my results shows 
that in addition to the error due to the fact that the chronoscope 
reed runs a trifle slow, there is a constant error which may be due 

*to the armature approaching alittle nearer to the upper magnet 
than to,the lower, or to the clutch not engaging at exactly the right 
point, or (what is more like y) to the balancing of the flat spring 
by extra weight. d 

Any form of break-cireuit key may be used for the reaction key, 

* with the same resulte, as far as the mechanical action is concerned. 
No latch or spring is needed to keep the key open, for the reactor 
cannot possibly release it soon enough to interfere with the proper 
action of the magnets. The only requisite is that the key shall be 
closed in time for the next reaction. ‘ 

The first circuit, through the upper magnet, must be broken at the 
instant the stimulus is given, and must remain open for a period whose 
maximum and minimum I have not determined. Certainly, for reaction 
work, limits of 20 and 50 sigma are perfectly safe. The arrangement 
of apparatus for visual experiments, and for auditory experiments in 
which a telephone click is used, is relatively simple. For use in 
auditory experiments in which the intensity of the stimulus needs 
to be accurately controlled, I have in process of construction a sound 
hammer which will break a circuit for a determinate length of time. 
There is no sort of reaction time work with the Hipp chronoscope 
in which the instrument may not be used advantageously without 
armature springs. 


(Manuscript received September 15th, 1911.) 
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chologists and also fo teachers of drawing, but the 


well known to psy 
cause of it still remains a matter of gepu 


f a vertical line 
h, is an allusion 
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I. Wundts Eye-movement Theory. The most important research 
pon the subject is that of Dawes Hicks and Rivers. They put to the 
at the theory of Wundt, according to which verticals are over- 
stimated because vertical movement of the eyes requires greater 
ffort than horizontal movement, owing to the arrangement of eye 
iuscles. Drs, Rivers and Dawes Hicks, however, shewed that the 
lusion is, on the average, just as gréat when the figure judged is only 
xposed yth of a second (quite inadequate for any movement sufficient 
o form a basis of judgment) as when the exposure is prolonged in- 
efinitely. Besides Wundt's theory, we find two others that have been 
uggested. 

IL Lnpps’s Aesth Theory. Lipps? ascribes the illusion to the 
act that vertical lines are suggestive of activity. They raise them- 
elves up against the force of gravity, are characterised by a certain 
liveliness ” not found to the same extent in horizontals. This gives 
o the vertical a certain superiority and leads to our overestimation 
fits height. With this theory we shall deal later. 

TIL The Theory of Contrast wsth the Shape of the Visual Field. 
<tilpe* points out that the visual field, whether monocular or bin- 
cular, and whether for the resting or moving eye, is smaller in the 
rertical direction than in.the horizontal. Apparently the suggestion is 
hat by contrast with the longer field of vision, the horizontal will be 
thortened as compared with the vertical, which has a smaller field to 
'ontrast with. 


» 
s 


B. EXPERIMENTAL ÍNVESTIGATION OF THE THEORY OF CONTRAST 
WITH THE SHAPE OF THE VISUAL FIELD. 


I. Principle and method of the experiments. If this theory be true, 
ihe illusion should be less when only one eye is used in the perception 
of the lines than it is for two eyes; for the closing of one eye: cuts off 
»art.of the horizontal field of vision, whilst leaving the vertical length 
1naltered. 

Dr Rivers suggested that I should put this theory to the test 
»xperimentally by finding the amount of the illusion when both eyes 

! This Journal, n. 248. 

3 Bee article ** Aesthetische Faotoren der amani in Beiträge, published as 
Festgruss to Helmholtz, 1891. Also Raumaesthetik und geometrisch-optische Tatlschungen, 
seipzig, 1897. 


3 Outlines of Psychology, trans. by E. B. Titchener, 1895, p. 866. Kulpe throws out 
the suggestion without definitely adopting it as a theory. 


are used by the subject, comparing 16 with the amount of illusion when 
only one eye is used. I should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
Dr Rivers for this suggestion and for his great kindness in looking over 
my results preparatory to publication, and for the advice and encourage- 
ment which he always so readily gives. 

Experiments were begun in the Psychological Laboratory m Cam- 
bridge in the summer of 1909; with the same apparatus and by the 
same method as were used by Bawes Hicks and Rivers. The 
horizontal-vertical figure was exposed for & fraction of a second op a 
ground-glass screen. The subject, seated at a convenient distance, was 
warned of the coming exposure and was allowed to express his judgment 
in any of these forms—‘ Vertical (or horizontal) much greater,” “Vertical 
‘greater,” “ Vertical greater or equal,” “Equal.” Any constraint of the 
subject’s attention towards one particular line was avoided by leaving 
him quite free to refer either to the horizontal or the vertical line in 
expressing his judgment. i 

On the glass screen a small fixation mark was located at the 
junction of the two lines. Special care was taken to arrange the 
subject’s position so that this fixation point would be in a line mid- 
way between the eyes, when both eyes were used, and exactly opposite 
the eye in use when only one was in use. This was important, as other- 
wise slight variations might conceivably have been caused by the different 
angles of the line of vision. T 

All the subjects tested were in entire ignorance of the purpose of 
the experiments and even of the existence of the usual illusion. At 
each sitting a series of tests would be given with two eyes and then 
the same series repeated with one eye only. At the next sitting the 
test with one eye would come first, to equalise any effects of practice 
or fatigue. The right and left eyes were used alternately. Care was 
taken to bandage the unused eye so that all light was excluded. Thus 
not only was the figure invisible to that eye but there was no part of 
the peripheral field of vision of the bandaged eye exposed, which might 
conceivably have added to the supposed effect of contrast, produced by 
the visual field. The subjects were told to keep the bandaged eye open 
in order to avoid the associated narrowing of the palpebral fissure of the 
eye in use. 

For each subject a few preliminary observations were made to - 
ascertain the approximate amount of the illusion and then the 


1 This Journal, rr. 245, fig, 1. 
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e length of the variables to be used-in his case were determined ac- 
cordingly. 

IL  Zwplanation of Tables. Table I shews the results of the first 

* subject’, The results for each standard are sorted out. The numbers 

refer tq the judgments given in reference to the variables. Thus, 

taking the first line of the judgments with two eyes, we find that the 


TaBLE I. Subject W. A. 


. (a) Stanflard Horizontal 40 mm. 
L ; ~ Two Eyes One Eye 
ug of Greater — Equal Less | TEngth of Greater Equal Less 
40 mm. 27 2 1 40 mm 21 8 6 
39:5 ,, 16 9 8 89:5 ,, 18 8 9 
89  , 18 ose Totes 88 , 16 5 9 
8845 ,, 1 9 21 | 885 ,, Orta 10:755: 1 
98 n 6 7 17 88 ,, B 7 20 
8T6 ,, 1 2 a7 | 875 ,, 5 4 21 
Totals... 70 29 84..| Totals... 72 83 76 
` (b) Standard Vertical 40 mm. 
. Two Eyes i One Eye 
Length i) Length (e) 
Horizontal Greater Equal Less Horizontal Greater Equal Less 
42 'mm. 22 4 4 42 mm. 17 5 8 
4L5 ,, 21 1 2 | 415 ,, 1 6 18 
Al , 8 9 18 | 4, 10 9 11 
405, ^ 6: 4 20 | 406 , 8 5 17 
0400 , 2 7 91 | 40 ,, 6 7 17 
89-5 ,, 2 4 24 | 895, 2 5 23 
Totals... 6l 85 84 Totals... 54 7 89 


The dotted line indicates the point at which it is estimated that we have reached 
& variable which is, on the average. the equivalent of the standard as judged by our 
subject, The lower the dotted line, the greater the illusion. 


vertical of 40 mm. was twenty-seven times judged to be greater than 
the horizontal of 40 mm., twice equal to it, and once less than the 
horizontal. As a rule the variable which is taken to be equivalent to 
the standard is that figure at which the number of ‘ greater’ judgments 
most closely approximates to the number of ‘less’ judgments for the 


1 By means of a reducing lens alterations as small as 0'5 of a mm. (in later subjects 
0-75 mm.) could be made in the lines seen on the glass screen, though the operator only 
had to make adjustments of 1 mm. on his sliding scale. 
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same variable. But sometimes one figure is clearly too small and the 
next one too large, in which cases the dotted line is drawn between as 
in Table I (b) Two Eyes.’ Also in such a case as in Table I (b) * One 
Eye, where horizontals of 41 mm. and of 41:5 mm. give approximately 
an equal.number of ‘greater’ and ‘less’ judgments, the mean petween . 
the two is taken as equivalent to the standard’, i i l 

It will be seen from Table I that for subject W. A, the illusion, 
so far from being less for one eye shan for two, as it’should be if the 
theory suggested by Ktilpe holds good, is actually slightly greater for * 

k one than it is for two eyes when, as in (a), the horizontal is the 

standard, whilst it is practically the same when the vertical is the 
standard as-in (b). l 

Closer examination of the results revealed a further interesting, 
fact. The number of judgments shewing the illusion in the right 
eye was considerably greater than that in the left. When the cases 
of negative illusion? are subtracted the actual figures are: 

j j Right Eye Left Eye 
Numbers of case of illusion ... .. 105 78 

Thus early in the course of the research I was led to conclude that 
the illusion might be different according to the eye used—a conclusion 
confirmed by later observations. - As a result of this observation in the 
case of W. A., in all further experiments I arranged the same number ` 
of tests for each eye individually as for'the two eyes, so that henee- : 
-forth, results for the right eye and left eye will be given in separate , 
columns. ] l i 

Owing to my removal from Cambridge to St Andrews in September 
1909, I was unable to continue experiments with the same apparatus. 
Whilst waiting for the construction of similar apparatus, I tested 
three subjects by the method of mean error. The actual results are 
given later, but I may sày here that in two cases the illusion was - 

- greater both for the right eye and the left taken separately than it was 

for the two eyes together, and in the other case the illusion for two 


> 


1 In a few doubtful cases later, recourse may be had to the more elaborate method of 
finding the two figures at which the number of ‘ greater’ judgments and half number , 
of equal judginents- given for the same’ line equals the number of ‘less’ judgments and 
half its corresponding number of equal judgments. ‘The variable. which is equivalent to 
the given standard is then taken as the mean between these two figures. . In the case just 
considered (Table I (b) ‘One Hye’) this method would give identical results with the 
‘simpler procedure. For 17 ‘greater’+ § (given by 42mm.)=17 ‘less’+ & (given by 
40:6 mm.). ' And the mean would be 41-25, which has already been selected. 

("o 2 By ‘ negative illusion’ is meant the overestimation of the horizontal. 
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eyes was intermediate in amount between that for the right eye and 
that for the left. ' None of these subjects, then, support the ttigory of 
contrast with the visual field. 

Eventually I was able to have suitable —" added to the 


` Psyeho]ogical Laboratory at the Training College, Dundee. It was 


ably constructed by Mr A. Jenkins, Manual Instructor at the Training 
College. On this apparatus there was no pendulum as provided in 
the apparatus used by Hicks and Rivers, but an exposure, almost 
instantaneous, was obtaingd by the movement of a paper screen 
which covered the lens. No subject detected the exposure of one 
part of the figure before the other; those tested indeed were unable 
even to say in which direction the screen was moved*. 

My next subject, C. O. K., wore glasses. I performed one set of 
tests while the glasses were worn and another set without glasses; my 


reason for this will be given in a subsequent paper. The results are 


given in Tables TI and III. It is interesting to note that this subject, 
in the course of 2520 judgments, did not once give the judgment 
‘Equal’ Further, her results are remarkably consistent, only one 
slight reversion taking place (Table III (a) Left Eye), despite the fact 


“that this subject and the operator conversed. freely all the time (the 


usual signal for the coming exposure was of course given). I allowed 
this because, from previous observation, I had surmised that more 
consistent results were likely to be given when little or no reflexion was 
indulged in by the subject in reference to the lines and the judgments 
made upon them? 

` Subject C. O. K. bears out the results of the previous subject. In 
no case is the illusion of two eyes greater than that for one, while in 
the case of Table III (b) the illusion is greater for one eye than it is 
for two. 

Subject J. C. shows a slight aae iiao for the right eye and 
practically no illusion for bhe left eye or for two'eyes. It is true that 
the totals indicate considerably more judgments ‘Vertical greater’ for 
two eyes than for the right eye, and (to & less extent) for the left. But 


1 My best thanks are due to Professor Herring for his kind permission to set up the 
apparatus in the dark room of his Physiological Laboratory, St Andrews. 

2 Even if this had been so and evenif it be urged that the line first exposed, through 
attracting attention first, would tend to be overestimated, this would not affect the 
comparative amount of illusion for the right eye, left eye, or two eyes. 

4 Dr Rivers informs me that this is emphatically the case with experiments upon 
tactile” discrimination, ,Ot. " A Human Experiment in Nerve Division," Brain, 1908, 
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18 The Horizontal- Vertical Illusion ; 
this very existence of the negative illusion is obviously in contradiction e 
with the theory of contrast with the visual field, so that this subject 
may be taken as contributing no evidence in favour of that theory. 
With the next subject, A. K., the illusion was so great that I wag 
unable (owing to: the limitation ‘of the apparatus) to use a, standard . 
vertical of 60 mm., as this would have required horizontals up to 68 mm. 
Accordingly a vertical standard of 56 mm. was used. 
The results are given in Table V. l 
With the horizontal as standard A. Ka gives about the same results * 
for two eyes, right eye and left eye respectively; with the vertical as 
‘standard the illusion is slightly greater for two eyes than for, one 
eye; but as the difference between the amount for two eyes and that. 
for the right islittle more than the difference between the right and 
left eyes taken individually, it is scarcely large enough to be of signi- 
ficance for us. On the whole, then, subject A. K. lends no evidence in 
favour of the theory in question. i 
Method with subject E. R. V. With subject E. R. V. I was able to 
carry out an exceptionally searching investigation, involving over 4300 
judgments. As experiments with this subject were done when T was 
still without the special apparatus I prepared a series of papers on 
which I ruled the figures. By special care I believe I "was able to 
measure these accurately to a very small, fraction of a millimetre’. 
The papers were presented to the subject in a similar order to that 
- used for my previous subjects, but the exposures were prolonged until 

the subject felt able to give her judgment. The papers were supported 
` by a stand fixed at right angles to the field of vision about 15 inches 
from the subject’s eyes. Large sheets were used (over 8 inches square) 
and the figures so arranged, towards one corner, that any effects of 
contrast with the margins of the sheet would be avoided. This subject 
was tested not only with the figure previously used, | | (Fig. A), but 
also with the other figures, _] (Fig. B) | (Fig. C), [ (Fig. D). 
These were taken alternately so that pinche effects might be equally 
distributed over all figures’. 


1 In one set of papers the horizontal was the standard, the vertical varying: in 
another set, the vertical was the, standard, the horizontal varying. These sets were inter- 


, mingled. 


2 Thus at one sitting the figure’ A would be shewn, first a series of exposures to Two 
eyes, then to the Right eye, then to the Left. At further sittings we took similarly 
B,C and D. Then the order would be changed, the figures being taken thus O, B, D, A, 
, the order for the eyes in each case now being Right, Left, Two. Then again the order of 
figure would be D, B, A, O, the order for the eyes being Left, Two, Right—and go on. 
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Results of subject E. R. V. This subject give striking results. In 
no case is the illusion greater for two eyes than it is for one eye, either 
the right or the left. Indeed for every figure, the illusion. is always 

“greater for the left eye alone (and sometimes greater for the right eye 
alone) thgn it is for two eyes. 

All these five subjects, then, who were tested by the method of 
right or wrong cases shew evidence which is overwhelmingly against 
the theory that explains me illusion by reference to the oval shape of 
the field of vision. 

II. Experiments by Method of Mean Error. Similar results are 
shewn by the three subjects tested by the Method of Production (Mean 
Error). With these subjects I used standard lines of three different 
lengths, 40 mm., 60 mm. and 100 mm. Each, standard line was ruled 
by myself on a separate square sheet of paper. The subject drew three 
with a standard of 40 mm., three of 60 mm., then three of 100 mm. Then 
the order was reversed, and 80 on, 80 that any effects of practice or 
contrast might affect all.aliké. I was desirous of finding out whether 
the illusion increased proportionately with the length of the lines. As 
will be seen this was by no means the case. Each sitting lasted about 
half an hour and was divided into two parts. At one sitting the right 
eye was used first and then the left; at the next the left was used, and 
then two eyes; at the next two eyes first, followed by the right. Then 
forethe next three sittings the order would be completely reversed. 
Subject A. D. drew twenty lines for each standard size with each eye, 
ten with vertical as standard, and ten with horizontal as standard. 
The other two subjects drew twelve lines for each standard size. 
Thus the results of A. D. are based upon one hundred and eighty 
drawings and judgments, those of A. S. and L. B. upon one hundred 
and eight. 

The subjects were allowed to take their time in davai and were 
allowed to rub out or lengthen lines until satisfied. They were strictly 

_ enjoined to hold the paper at arm’s length, vertically, when judging, 

, and right opposite to the eye in use. As I took each subject in- 
dividually I was able to see that these instructions were reamed out 
with care. 

. The results are given in Table x, the standard variations c being 
added i in brackets. : 


.! Yn the cases of two subjects there is a suggestion that a maximum amount of 
illusion is reached with a given length of the lines after whioh further increase of the 
lines leads to & decrease in the amount of the illusion. 


24 The Horizontal-Vertical Illusion 
TABLE X. 
Subject A. D. z 
Standard Horizontal 40 mm. :  §tandard Vertical 40 mm. 7 
Two Eyes... Vertical 89:9 mm. (0:88 mm.) Horizontal 42-75 mm. {0°84 mm.) 
Bight Bye... 5 40:2 mm. (1:17 mm.) : is 48:8 mm. (1:16 mm.) 
Left Eye ... i 40:2 mm. (1:62 mm.) 5 48:0 mm. (0:02 mm.) 
Standard Horizontal 6f mm. Standard Vertical 60 mm. 
Two Eyes... Vertical 58:5 mm. (0°77 mm.) © Horizontal 68:5 mm. (1:09 mm.) 
Right Eye... 95 58:65 mm. (1:66 mm.) 35 62:65 mm. (1:09 mm.) 
Left Eye ... y 58:8 mm. (1°65 mm.) * 93 64:8 mm. (1:15 mm.) 
Standard Horizontal 100 mm. Standard Vertical 100 mm. 
Two Eyes... Vertical 98°85 mm. (2:48 mm.) Horizontal 10185 mm. (2:62 mm.) 
Bight Eye... » 10025 mm. (2:72 mm.) 5 102°85 mm. (8-986 mm.) 
Left Bye ... X 99-85 mm. (4:22 mm.) t 108°6 mm. (2:88 mm.) | 
Subject L. B. 
Standard Horizontal 40 mm. Standard Vertical 40 mm. 
Two Eyes... Vertical 86:26 mm. (0:85 mm.) Horizontal 49:3 mm. (1:24 mm.) 
Right Eye... » 36:5 mm. (1:44 mm.) 35 44:91 mm. (1'38 mm) . 
Left Eye ... 2 85:88 mm. (0:42 mm.) » 44:87 mm. (1:48 mm.) 
Standard Horizontal 60 mm. Standard Vertical 60 mm. 
Two Hyes .. Vertical 54:08 mm. (2-05 mm.) Horizontal 68:88 mm. (2:11 mm.) 
Right Eye... 5 58:0 mm. (1:52 mm.) 35 64-b mm. (1*7 my.) 
Left Eye .. » 54:0 mm. (1°44 mm.) a 64-58 mm. (1:55 mm.) 
Standard Horizontal 100 mm. Standard Vertical 100 mm. 
Two Eyes.. Vertical 98:68 mm. (1:36 mm.) Horizontal 102-76 mm. (1:22 mm.) 
Right Eye... s 95°38 mm. (8:84 mm.) 5 104-0 mm. (0-8 mm.) 
Left Eye .. » 95:88 mm. (2-08 mm.) 3 102-76 mm. (1:87 mm.) 
Subject A. S. 
Standard Horizontal 40 mm. Standard Vertical 40 mm, 
Two Eyes.. Vertical 88°75 mm. (0:65 mm.) Horizontal 440 mm. (1°5 mm.) 
Right Eye .. 55 88:6 mm. (2:28 mm.) " 44:8 mm. (1:9 mm.) 
Left Eye ... )» 87:6 mm. (2:49 mm.) 35 42:88 mm. (1:87 mm.) 
Standard Horizontal 60 mm. Standard Vertical 60 mm. 
Two Eyes.. Vertical 55:8 mm. (2:05 mm.) Horizontal 64°17 mm. (1:80 mm.) 
Right Eye... » 54:88 mm. (2-78 mm.) - 64-5 mm. (2:29 mm.) 
Left Eye ... 35 54:0 mm. (1:82 mm.) 3, 61:88 mm. (1:86 mm.) 
Standard Horizontal 100 mm. Standard Vertical 100 mm. 
Two Eyes... Vertical 92:0 mm. (2°31 mm.) Horizontal 107:0 mm. (2:45 mm.) 
Right Eye... » 91:88 mm. (6:98 mm.) " 106:8 mm. (5-79 mm.) 
Left Eye ... s 92:88 mm. (1:96 mm.) A 101:6 mm. (1:89 mm.) 
* 
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Combining the results given by both horizontal and vertical 
standards we get the following figures showing the average illusion for 
each standard. 


TABLE XI. 
> Amount of Illusion 


guo Ei 
Two Eyes Right Eye Left Eye 











Subject A. D....... Standard 40 mm. * 1:42 mm. 1-65 mm. 1-7 mm. 
5 35. eset m £ > 25 ,, 2:05 ,, &o , 
3 exis » 100, 15 , 105 , 187 ,, 
Subject L. B.. .... » 40, 84 ,, 42, 49, 
RECS ,. € , 46 ,, 545 ,, 5:29 ,, 

Wo his » 100 , 4:06 ,, 495 ,, 342 ,, 
Subject A. S....... : 4U ,, 2-02 ,, 2-5 ,, 2-01 ,, 
e min. 5 60 ,, 441 ,, 488 ,, 891 ,, 

sy. HS » 100 ,, 695 „` 727 ,, 465 ,, 
Average for all Standards... 8:57 mm. 8:76 mm. 8-48 mm. 


It wil be noticed that in eight cases out of nine the illusion for 
two eyes is actually either less than that for the right eye or less than 
that for the left. In only one case (L. B. standard 100 mm.) is it greater 
for two eyes than for both the left and the right eye: and this subject 
more than counterbalances this by showing for the other two standards 
a*greater illusion for each eye independently than for two eyes. 

The averages for all subjects and all standards, based upon nearly 
400 drawings, show that the illusion for two eyes is slightly less than 
that for the right eye and slightly greater than that for the left. 

IV. Conclusion from both methods. Thus the ‘method of production’ 
confirms the results gained by the more exact ‘method of right and 
wrong cases. There is no evidence that the illusion for two eyes tends 
to be'greater than that for one alone. On the contrary there is 
sometimes a tendency for it to be a mean between the amounts of 
illusion for each eye taken separately: and sometimes the amount of 
illusion for two eyes is actually less than the amount for either the right 
or the left eye. 


C. Liprs’s AESTHETIC THEORY OF THE ILLUSION. 


ML The doctrine of aesthetic Einfühlung applied to geometrical 
‘res. According to Lipps, experience has made it impossible for 
' see a line without feeling or thinking into it à movement, a kind 
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of “active power” This aesthetic Hinfiihlung (Empathy, as Dr Ward 
translates it) is bound up with our very mode of apperceiving lines. 
According to Lipps, as no way of viewing a thing is so unintentional as 
the aesthetic, so no way is'so unavoidable. The vertical line seems 
to strive upwards. The curve bends itself. The ‘standing’ rect- 


angle [| holds itself in and so gets power to stand up. The ‘lying’ 


rectangle [ | stretches itself out er “lets itself go.". The circle presses 
towards its centre, overcoming the tendengy to tangential motion. It 
would be strange, argues Lipps, if this ever-present suggestion did not 
affect our judgment and cause optical illusions? . The square, for 
example, appears ‘to us as a figure which raises itself up more than 
it spreads itself out. For in the vertical direction it has to overcome 
the force of gravity, whilst in the horizontal direction there is only its 
own cohesive force to be overcome by the tendency to stretch itself out. 
The greater the power which is overcome, the greater, presumably, is 
the power which overcomes. Similarly the simple vertical line will 
appear longer than the horizontal. 

IL  ZEmperimental Investigation of Inpps’s Theory. It is obviously 
difficult to apply experimental methods to the test of this theory. 
Introspective testimony as to the absence of any such Aanfühlung 
cannot be taken as final But it happens that Lipps describes 
conditions under which this aesthetic cause of optical illusions may 
be emphasised. He gives the following figure (Fig. 1) as an 
example’. 

The square in Fig. 1 is the same size as that in Fig. la, but it 
appears, taller. The figure as a whole “raises itself up” and the 
enclosed square shares in this. The weight of the figures above 
apparently emphasise the activity of the vertical lines of the square in 
' this resistance to gravity. 

Here, then, we have a case where the normal over-estimation of the ' 
vertical is still further emphasised, and hence arises a possible opening 
for experiment. 

INL Method of Eaperiment. I determined to set these figures 
before a large number of subjects, asking whether the enclosed square 


1 Compare the way in which Hume traces our ideas of natural causes and forces to our 
own subjective experience. Of. Prof. Stout’s Analytic Psychology, 1. 177-9. 
''3 See Article, ‘“‘Aesthetische Faktoren der Reumanschauung” in Beitr. sur ~ 
"Psychol. und Physiol. der Sinnesorg., pM as Festgruss to Helmholtz, Leipzig, 1801. 
3. Op. cit., 224. 
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in Fig: 1 seemed to them the same height as Fig. 1 a, or whether either 
appeared the bigger, either in height or width. It seemed legitimate 

to argue thus: if subjects over-estimate vertical lines because of the 

* peculiar Einfühlung of which Lipps writes, then they are likely, to 
show thjs aesthetic effect in the figure, where, Lipps asserts, the 
aesthetic Einfühlung is emphasised. Whereas, if there are any who do 
not experience the emphasised form of the illusion, they are not likely 

to show any illusion in the ordinary figure of the vertical and horizontal 

* lines, if this simpler form gf the illusion is due to the, aesthetic 
` Binfühlung, as Lipps.maintains. Or to put it otherwise: if we divide 
the subjects into two groups according to whether they show the 
Lippsian effect in Fig. 1 or not, then if those who show that effect also 









Fria, 1. Fra. la. 


show the positive illusion when comparing a simple vertical line with 
an adjoining horizontal, whereas those who do not, show the Lippsian 
effect in’ Fig. 1 also show no illusion with the ordinary horizontal- 
ertical lines, there would be experimental evidence in favour of this 
thetic theory of the illusion. Whereas if one found no correlation 
tween the two illusions, theré would be evidence against this theory 
f Lipps. This latter proved to be the case. 

I performed the tests upon about eighty subjects, Not one of 
hem was aware of the nature of the illusion which was being tested. 
-used the actual figures in Lipps's own essay, of which Figs. 1 and la 
m copies. , The subjécts took the book in their hands, holding the 
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page at right angles to the line of vision, and then recorded their 
judgment in writing or communicated it to me verbally. Care was 
taken to avoid the slightest suggestion in the putting of the 
question. 

In reference to the illusion of Fig. 1, I found that a surprisingly 
large proportion of subjects flatly contradict Lipps’s statement, some 
20% actually asserting the opposite, viz. that the separate square 
appeared higher, while over 20 % said that the squares appeared equal 
in height. `% . 

The tests were performed upon groups of students in training at 
St Andrews University and at the Training College, Dundee. The 
results are shown in Tables XII, XIII and XIV. 

In Groups 1, 2 and 8 for the estimation of the amount of illusion 
in the simple horizontal-vertical line figure, the same method of Mean 
Error was used as that described earlier in this paper. The standard 
lines ruled'in this case were all 60 mm. During the drawing of the 
lines I was careful to see that all subjects held the papers at arm’s 
length and at right angles to the line of vision for their final judgment. 
They were also told (at least in the case of Groups 1 and 2) to fixate the 
point of junction of the lines in making their final decision. None of 
the lines was measured by the students, so that none of them knew 
how they were progressing until all the experiments were over. In 
Group 8 all four figures were used: T 


ls. aile a 


which I call A, B, C and D respectively. In Groups 1 and 2 only 
figures B and C were used, 10 lines being drawn for each figure, 5 with 
the horizontal as standard and 5 with the vertical as standard. In 
Group 3 only 4 lines were drawn in each figure, this being really 
the first preliminary test. These numbers may appear small: but they 
amount to a total of 20 lines for each subject in Groups 1 and 2 and 
to 16 lines each in Group 3—quite adequate, I think, when a large 
number of subjects are being used’. 


1 Lipps also states that the square in Fig. 1 appears narrower than Fig. la. Thisi 
contradicted even more frequently by my subjects. But I have divided them according 
their judgments of the height, as this is the primary thing. Al possible combinations' 
of judgments were given, a few even thinking Fig. la both taller and wider than the 
square in Fig. 1. . 

3 Mr W. H. Winch, for example, was able to show a gradual decrease of this illusion 
with increasing age in school children on the basis of only three lines drawn in each of his 
three figures by each subject. See this Journal, xx. 220. 
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TABLE XII.’ 
Group 1. Women Students. 
. Average amount of Illusion - Fig. B. Fig. C. 
For fourteen subjects who show the Lippsian 2:2 mm., 2:4 mm., 
illusion*in Figs. 1 and 1a Av. m.v. D1l mm! Av. m.v. 1:0 mm. 
For five subjects who do not show Lippsian 8:06 mm., 2:12 mm., 
illusion in Figs. 1 and la * Av. m.y. 1:86 mm. Ay. m.v. 1:26 mm. 
‘ e 
y ; , TABLE XIIL 
. e 
Grove 2. Men Students. 
Average amount of Illusion: Fig. B. Fig. C. 
For eleven subjects who show the Lippsian 0-87 mm., 2:14 mm., 
illusion in Figs. 1 and 1a . Av. m.v. [2 mm. Ay. m.v. 1:1 mm. 
For five subjects who do not show Lippsian 112 mm., 1:98 mm., 
illusion in Figs. 1 and la ‘ Ay. m.v. 1:0 mm. Av. m.v. 0-04 mm. 
TABLE XIV. 
. Grove 3. Women Students, 
Average amount of Illusion: Fig. A. Fig. B. Fig. C. Fig. D. 
For eight subjects show- 2:12 mm., 1:71 mm., 2°65 mm., 1:96 mm., 
ing Lippsian illusion Av. m.v. Ay. m.v. Av. m.v. Av. m.v. 
in Figs. 1 and 1a 1:06 mm. 0:74 mm. 0:87 mm. 0:88 mm. 
, For seven subjeots noh) 2-92 mm., ' 2:06 mm., 2:05 mm., 8:81 mm., 
showing Lippaian illu- Av. m.v. Av. m.v. Av. m.v. Av. m.V. 
sion in Figs. 1 and 1a 1:84 mm. 1:18 mm. - 1:17 mn. 0-98 mm. 
e 


If, as we said, the ordinary over-estimation of the vertical is due 
entirely to some such Hinfiihlung as Lipps describes, then the ‘non- 
Lippsians’ ought to show no illusion, If the Einfühlung were only 
a co-operating factor they ought at least'to show, in the long run, 
less illusion in the ordinary horizontal-vertical figure than those who 
have the illusion in Fig. 1. Now it will be seen that no such results 
are found. In Group 1, the average illusion for the ‘non-Lippsians’ 
is actually.greater than that of the ‘Lippsians’ for Fig. B, while for 
Fig. C it is practically the same for both sections. In Group 3 again 
the ‘non-Lippsians’ show the greater illusion in three out of the four 

gures 

In Group 2 the ‘Lippsians’ show a slightly greater illusion for 

ig. O, the ‘non-Lippsians’ for Fig. B. 

1 The m.v. is not given. For the argument is that Lipps's aesthetic illusion has no 
nneotion with the horisontal-vertical illusion. Hence subjects grouped according to 
eir agreement or disagreement with Lipps, might differ widely in the amount of 


hor.-vert. illusion they showed. But & large my, might give an erroneous impression 
of umeliability at first sight. 
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IV. Supplementary Eaperiments. I had already performed ex- 
periments upon two other small groups of students numbering twenty- 
seven in all, by means of the simple apparatus devised by Dr Rivers, 
consisting of a small blackboard, with adjustable white strings at right, 
angles to one another! Here again all four figures, A, B, Q and D 
were used in the testing. Ten attempts were made to make the 
vertical equal to the standard horizonfal (60 mm.) for each figure, 
so that forty judgments were given by each' subject. Unfortunately 
I had not time to give & series witg the vertical as standard. 
Consequently the inflnence of the tendency to make the variable 
long, which Dr Rivers has demonstrated’, resulted in much smaller 
amounts of illusion. But this does not affect the comparison of the 
resulta, i 
These subjects also expressed their judgments upon Fig. 1 and 
Fig. ia. If we divide them according to their agreement with Lipps 
in reference to these two figures we get the following results’. 


In the first group, 4 ‘ Lippsians' show an average negative illusion 
i of — 069 mm. in the ordinary horizontal- ` 
vertical figure. 
7 ‘non-Lippsians’ show an average positive illusion 
of 1:55 mm. 
Inthesecond group,8 ' Lippsians' show an average pads illusionepf 
0:68 mm. 
8''non-Lippsians' show an average negative 
illusion of — 1:39 mm. 


V. We see that of all the five groups tested, only this last group 
of subjects offers any support for the Lippsian theory, assuming the 
validity of the argument that, if the aesthetic Einfühlung is at work in 
the ordinary illusion, it is also at work in what Lipps himself regards 
as an emphasised form of the illusion, and vice versa. Taking the five 
groups altogether, the evidence is overwhelmingly against the theory. 
‘ On the average those who show the greatest illusion in the case of, 
simple horizontal-vertical lines are those who do not reveal th 











1 Bee Rivers, “Observations on the Senses of the Todas," this Journal, 1. 840. 

3 Ibid. 849. 

3 It is worthy of note that the mean variations were, on the whole, considera 
smaller in the case of these experiments with the blackboards than they were when 
lines had to be drawn on paper. Frequently the m.v, was less than 0:5 mm. for a variable 
of 60 mm. (10 judgments). 


s 
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TA of the aesthetic Einfühlung in their Jusguiente of Fig. 1 
and Fig. la}. 
' «| VL ^ Aesthetic Hinfiihlung in school children. In some experiments 
*, upon the horizontal-vertical illusion in school children, Mr W. H. Winch? 
found that the illusion decreased fairly steadily, on the average, from 
the age of 8 to that of 14. Accordingly I decided to see if Lipps's 
aesthetic illusion of Figs. l'and la occurs less frequently among 
children as the age increases. I pesformed the tests upon seventy-one 
” children, varying in age from & to 14*. Each child was taken individually 
and great care was taken to avoid any suggestion in the putting of the 
question. I used the actual figures in Lipps’s article. Practically the 
same words were used in giving instructions to all the children. The 
` Squares were pointed out, and not called ‘squares’ but ‘figures’; and 
the children were asked “Does this figure [pointing to it] seem to you 
the same height aa this, or does one appear taller than the other?” 
The results are given in Table XV. 


TABLE XV. 
Judgments of school children as to Fig. 1 and Fig. la. 


e Number of judgments as to height of 
vw i Fig. la, compared with that of 


Number ; square in Fig. 1 

- of EPO 
Age subjects Less Equal Greater 

Between 18 and’ 16 years 14 12 i 1 

T 12 ,, 18 ,, 14 11 8 0 

j HA 12. 35 12 7 4 1 

y» , 10 ,, ll ,, 12 9. 8 0 

- 9 , 10 ,, 11 ` 10 1 0 

» 8 ” 9 ” 8 x 5 1 2 

Ti 54 18 4 











1 It is doubtless true that the illusion of Fig. 1 depends partly upon the degree to 
which the attention takes in the whole figure and is not merely concentrated upon the 
nolosed square. But it scarcely seems likely that many subjects will escape entirely the 
gestion of the structure over the square, with its consequent effects. For according to 
ps we are-conoerned with one of the most subtle and unavoidable things. Further- 
re there would remain the cases of those subjects to whom the square enclosed in 
. 1 actually looks lower than that in Fig. 1a and who nevertheless show a marked 
sion in the ordinary horizontal-vertical figure. i 
? This Journal, xx. 220. 

My best thanks are due to Mr J. Williamson, Headmaster of South Tay Street 
ol, Dundee, fof his kind permission to visit this school for the purpose of these ' 
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Now it will be seen that the proportion of those.who show the 
Lippsian illusion, t.e. who judge the height of Fig. 1a to be less than 
that of Fig. 1, does not decrease as the age of the group increases. 
Unfortunately I was’not able to test these same children with the ,* 
' ordinary horizontal-vertical figure. But as Mr Winch based his egnclusion 
upon 165 children from three different schools it may be fairly assumed 
that the decrease with age in the ordinhry illusion is general among 
school children. . 

Now if the ordinary horizontal-verticgl] illusion is due to aesthetic ° 
Einfühlung it seems strange that corresponding to the decrease in the 
number of children showing a marked illusion (and increase in the 
number of children showing no illusion), there is no decrease in the 
number, of children showing the same type of illusion in the form in 
which it appears in Fig. 1. 

Of course one cannot press this kind of argument too far: practice 
in drawing the square may be the source of the decrease with age 
of the illusion in the ordinary horizontal-vertical figure}, whilst this 
might not show its effect in the judgment of Fig. 1, unless the 
attention was concentrated upon the square alone. Further it will 
be noticed that the proportion of children who show the Lippsian 
effect in Fig. 1 (54 out of 71) is considerably greater than the 
proportion of adults who do the same (45 out of 77) and children in 
general show the ordinary horizontal-vertical illusion to a greater extent 
than do adults. So perhaps the most one can say is that the experiments 
upon the children show at least no unambiguous evidence in favour of 
the theory of Lipps. 

VIL The ‘Standing’ and the ‘Hanging’ Vertical. One further 
possible method occurred to me for putting to the test the theory 
of Lipps. In the figure B “1 the vertical probably appears to most 
people as hanging from the horizontal, whilst in figure A _| it appears 
to stand? I confirmed this by testing individually a number of my 
subjects (of Tables XII and XIII). Of thirty-seven, only two regarded 












.! Mr Winch suggests that training in drawing the square may explain why 
illusion in the case of ohildren is less for the figure _] than for the figure +. Butif 
were the case one would expect the difference between the amounts of illusion for th 
figures to increase as the age of the children increased. Whereas if the average of 
oldest three groups of children (op. cit. p. 222) be compared with that of the you 
three groups, it will be found that the opposite is the cage. 

3 In the small figures as printed this may not be the case. But the test shoul 
tried with figures ruled in the centre of large squares of paper, and with subjects wh 
ignorant of any theories upon the matter, 
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the vertical as standing in Fig. B, thirty-four at once stated that the 
vertical appeared to hang, one saying that it did neither, but simply 
‘lay on the paper’ Now from the language of Lipps's article in the 
«elmholtz Festgruss one might infer, if his theory be right, that the 
hanging vertical, not showing the “liveliness” of that which raises 
itself against gravity, should not be over-estimated, as is the standing 
vertical, when compared with the horizontal. But my results show 
‘that the illusion is even greater.in the case of the hanging vertical 
*than for the standing. The avgrage illusion for all subjects in Group 1 
is 1:23 mm. for the ‘standing,’ and 2°72 mm. for the ‘hanging’ vertical; 
for Group 2, for ‘standing’ vertical 2:6 mm., and for ‘hanging’ vertical 
2:82 mm. ; similarly for Group 3, the average of Figs. A and B (vertical 
‘standing ") is 2'18 mm., whilst that for Figs. C and D (vertical hanging") 
is 2°61 mm 
A more subtle discussion in the later Rawmaesthetik und geometrisch- 
optische Tüwschungen may possibly be held to provide a way out of the 
difficulty for Lipps. He there maintains? that there are two tendencies 
at work in the vertical line, the stretching upwards against gravity, 
and the tendency to hold itself in, a kind of cohesion. In all lines 
there are two tendencies in evidence : (a) the primary activity without 
. Which the line would not exist—in the case of the vertical this is the 
activity upwards against, gravity, without which no line would raise 
itselé at all, but would vanish in the point at the lower end; and 
(b) the secondary tendency? which limits that primary activity, without 
which the primary activity would, so to speak, carry the vertical line 
upwards to infinity. Now it is always in the direction of the primary 
activity that the illusion of over-estimation takes place. Hence the 
‘standing’ vertical is over-estimated because its primary activity is 
upwards, lengthening the line. But what of the ‘hanging’ vertical? 
ere, says Lipps, the primary activity is the downward pull of gravity: 
is is the victorious force without which the line would contract into 










averaging, negative illusions are subtracted from the total of positive illusions. 
pp. 62, 64, 104 and 108. 

s prefers to keep the term ‘activity’ for the primary tendency, as being 
y the active one, whilst to the secondary he would only apply the term 
- This secondary tendency must wait for the primary to work before it can 
existence, and then only aa a negative, hindering getion, 


THE ILLUSION OF FILLED AND UNFILLE 
SPACE ‘ 


By E. O. LEWIS}. 
(From the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory.) 


I. Explanations of the illusion—Helmholta, Hering, Wundt, Lipps. 
II. Apparatus and méthod of Experiment ; Hales’s tachtstoscope. 
Ill. Problems investigated, and the results obtained : 

(a) The ilusion decidedly greater with momentary than 
prolonged exposures. . 

(b) The apparent exception of bisected space. 

(c) Effects of practice upon the ilusion; disappearance of 
the illusion with practics at prolonged observation ; its persistence 
practically unchanged with practice at momentary observation. ** 

(d) Variation of the ilusion with the number of divistons 
in the filled space; maximal illusion when there are about eight 

(e) Symmetrical and unsymmetrical figures; considerable 
decrease in the illusion with prolonged observation when the 
figure becomes unsymmetrical; but no marked decrease with 
momentary observation. 

IV. Summary. ` 









I. EXPLANATIONS HITHERTO ADVANCED. 


Onz of the earliest explanations of the illusion of filled and u 
space (Fig. 1) was that put forward by Helmholtz’ He att 
the illusion to contrast effects; the length of the whole dista 


1 Dr R. R. Rusk collaborated with me in the earlier part of this investigation 
me considerable help in writing this article I am also indebted to Dr O. 8. 
several valuable suggestions. 

3 Handbuch d. physiol, Optik, Ste Aufl., 703. 


= 
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v Ag such a contrast with the length of each of the subdivisions 
thut the whole is overestimated as compared with the undivided space 
BO and the subdivisions themselves are underestimated when judged 
independently. Hering's! explanation of this illusion is better known. 
He assumed that our judgment of the distance between two points is 
conditioned by the length of the retinal chord between the points 
' stimulated. The sum of the retinal chords joining the points stimu- 
lated on the retina by the dots which divide AB, is obviously greater 


7 A B ; C 
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than the length of the one chord joining the points of stimulation 
corresponding to BO; and this, according to Hering, explains the over- 
estimation of AB as compared with BC. Wundt? attributes the 
illusion to the impeded movement and the greater effort necessary 
when the eye moves along the filled space, as compared with the free 
and easy movement when the unfilled space is observed. Lipps’, in 
accordance with his general theory of geometrical-optical illusions, 
refers the illusion to the summation of the expansive tendencies of the 
independently apprehended parts. 


e - IL APPARATUS AND METHOD OF EXPERIMENT. 


This investigation is a continuation of the work done on geometrical- 
optical illusions in the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory during 
recent years‘, The apparatus used, Hales’s tachistoscope, has been 
already described in a previous article’, The only part of the apparatus 
which requires to be described here, is the special plate used for 

resenting the illusion. The brass slide Y (Fig. 2) contained small 

oles arranged so as to form a figure similar to Fig. 1. On this slide 
t lere were two such figures, namely, ABC, in which the standard AB 
was 60 mm. long, and abc, in which the standard ab was 30 mm. long. 
When the slide was against the knob N, as in Fig. 2, the figure abc 
was in & position corresponding to an aperture in the plate X X, and thus 
‘the light passed through the holes, and an image of this figure was 
us the sereen of the apparatus. In this position of the slide no 


1 , Lext-book of Esper. Psychol., 2nd ed., 1911, 1. 284. 
3 Abh.id. kön. such. Gesell. d. Wiss, xxiv. 55. 
3 Raumdsthetik und geom -optische Tduschungen, Leipzig, 1897, 141-4. 


* This Journal, 1908, rr. 248, 294; 1909, rrr. 21. 5 Ibid. 1908, rr. 244 ff. 
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image of ABC was formed, because the plate XX contained no apertures 
corresponding to the holes of this figure. In order to get an image of 
ABO, the slide was moved against the knob M, which brought ABC 
into the original position of abc. Whereas the filled spaces A B'and ad* 
were of constant length, the unfilled spaces BC and bc were variable, 
C and c being on movable slides. ‘With this plate, readings with two 
standards could be easily obtained. A‘ few readings were taken with 
one standard, and then a few witb the other, the subject not being | 


* . 








informed as to which standard was being used. This arrangement 
prevented the subject acquiring. an absolute impression of either 
standard which would have resulted in a tendency to attend to the 
variable only. 
"The method of obtaining readings has also been described ab 
length!; it was & modification of the method of right and wrong 
cases. The smallest variation of the variable in these experiments 
.was ‘5 mm. and the greatest 3mm. A typical record of the readings 


1 Op. cit. 
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is given below’, which exemplifies the definiteness of the results 
obtained. As in previous investigations, the judgments with the 
momentary exposures were more consistent and were given with less 
*hesitation than those with the prolonged exposures. Five readings 
were generally made with each length of the variable for prolonged 
and momentary exposures; and as there were two standards, about 
one hundred readings were taken at each sitting. The amount of the 
illusion was in most cases decided by &he results of two such sittings. 
A greater number of readings gould have been taken were it not that 
practice in the case of prolonged exposures modified the amount of the 
illusion considerably’. The order of the prolonged and momentary 
readings was varied at different sittings. Some subjects gave readings 
with figures in which the standards were on the left; and others with 


, figures with the standards on the right. A few subjects made 


observations with the standards in both positions, but in none of them 


did the amount of ue illusion vary much with the position of the 
standard. 


IIL PROBLEMS INVESTIGATED AND THE RESULTS OBTAINED. 


- (a) The amount of the sllusion with prolonged and momentary 
exposures. Readings were obtained with figures similar to Fig. 1, the 
filled space being divided into four equal divisions. Readings were 
given by six adults and three boys (ages 13— 15). The results of 
each individual's readings are given in Table I. P and M denote 
prolonged and momentary readings respectively. Z and R indicate 
whether the standard was leftward or righenaed of the variable. 
m.v. devotes the mean variation. n 

1 The following is a record of readings obtained from one of the subjects. It is seen 
that the amount of the illusion is determined even to the nearest half-millimetre. 


—distinetly shorter, s — shorter, s=slightly shorter, L = distinctly longer, i = longer, 
2\= slightly: longer, n = no Gerais 


| ' Standard 80 mm. 


\ ; Prolonged Readings Momentary Readings 
84 SsSSssee' Sa 35:6 sSsSSS8sSeas 
84:5 sSr£nsnsUsr 36 sfassSSssnt 
85 WVU ns’ nt ns’ 86:6 Vine’ e's int 
85:5 WIULUÜUnU'Fil ILU uru 
86 HÉLLUILWE © si LEPLET 
Amount of illusion — 4:76 mm. . ' Amount of illusion 26:5 mm. 
2 Bee pp. 48 ff. 
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TABLE I. 
Standard 80 mm. . Standard 50 mm. - 
P M P | M 
n . 
Adults ° 
Bubjeot mm mm. mm «mm 
"0. T. . 8:5 6 45 0:26 

L. 8S. L 2°75 4:25 * 8°5 45 
R. K. ... 6:25 6:5 5 5:5 
F. M. L. 2:25 * 8 9:26 4'b 
BB. up R 4 5 € 5'5 T. i 
8. D. ... 5 5°25 4'5 6 

Average 40 48 44 5:6 

m.v. .. 11 ^ 0:81 0°65 0:95 

Boys 

P.B a) oy 6-25 T5 6:5 7 
M. W.. | 8:75 4:25 5 6-75 
8.4. .. R 55 T5 6 7 

Average 52 6:4 i 5:8 69 '- 

m.v. ... 0:98 1:45 0-58 1:2 


The most significant feature of the results given in Table I is that 
in each case the illusion is greater with the momentary than with the 
prolonged exposures. Similar results have been obtained with ‘other 
illusions. This fact is in direct contradiction of Wundt’s explanation 
of the illusion. He endeavours to account for the presence of the 
illusion when no movements of the eye are possible, by the following 
considerations. In the first place, he maintains that perspective effects 
become more marked when the eyes are fixated on one spot, and that 
these effects increase the illusion. It is very improbable, however, that 
this secondary factor (the existence of which is very questionable) 
would have such a marked influence upon the amount of the illusion. 
Moreover, in putting forward this explanation, Wundt seems some 
what inconsistent, because, in opposition to Thiéry*, he regards te 
perspective effects as dependent upon the illusion of length, which he 
attributes directly to the movements of the eyes. In the second place, 
Wundt urges that eye-movements are not necessary for the presence 
of the illusion. It is sufficient if the sensorial data call forth the 
‘disposition’ to perform the movements. But, obviously, this ex- 
planation is untenable, because the mere disposition cannot be more 
effective than the actual movement, in producing the illusion. 


E 


1 This Journal, 1908, 11. 294. 2 Op. cit. 5b. 
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It is interesting to note that the illusion does not increase in 
proportion to the length of the standard. In fact, the illusion was 
less with some observers when the standard was 50 mm. than when 

"it was 30 mm. This feature seems contradictory to Lipps’s view? 
that the larger the distance the greater the expansive tendency be- 
comes. Nevertheless, introspection on the part of several of the subjects 
supports the view that these expansive tendencies actually exist. 
The subjects found that when the fled or unfilled space was directly 
fixed for a prolonged periodgthe distance seemed to expand in quite 
an astonishing manner, and that this influenced their judgments 
considerably. But it should be noted that this expansive tendency 
is a feature of the process of perceiving, and not of the process of 
imagining the figures ‘or distances, as Lipps maintains. There is a 
distinct tendency to overestimate the magnitude which gives a foveal 
impression, and to underestimate the magnitude when it forms a 
peripheral impression, which may be explained by the difference of 
local signature in the foveal and peripheral parts of the retina. 


(b) The apparent ewception of bisected space. Nine subjects made 
observations with Fig. 3, in which the distances are marked by dots, 
and with Fig. 4, in which the distances are marked by lines 2 mm. 
long. Fig. 3 was obtained with the plate (Fig. 2) already described. 


_ Fis. 8. 


Another plate was required to present Fig. 4. The method of pro- 
cedure was similar to that of the preceding series of experiments. 
The observations with these figures were made at separate sittings, 
some of the subjects giving readings with Fig. 3 first, and others 
with Fig. 4 first. The results obtained are given in Table II, the 
verage illusion and the mean variation (in parenthesis) of the nine 
subjects being given. A positive value indicates that the filled or 
bi&ected space was overestimated, whereas a negative value indicates 
that it was underestimated. 

The data of Table II indicate that with momentary observation 
the bisected spaces of both figures were overestimated, which is in 


1 Op. cit. 141. 
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accordance with the general illusion of overestimation of the filled 
space. The results with prolonged observation were not so uniform. 
Whereas, with prolonged observation the bisected space of Fig. 4 
was generally overestimated, that of Fig. 3 was generally under- .* 
estimated. Thus, with Fig. 3 when the standard was 050 mm. 
seven subjects overestimated and two underestimated the bisected 
space; and with the standard 80 mm. six subjects overestimated and 
three underestimated the bisected space. With the prolonged obser- 
vation of Fig. 4, when the standard wes 50 mm. all the subjects 
overestimated the filled space, whereas when the standard was 30 mm. 
seven of the subjects overestimated it, and two underestimated it. 


TABLE Il. 


Average readings of nine subjects. 


Standard 80 mm. Standard 50 mm. 
P M i P M 
mm. mm. mm. mm. 
Fig 8..  -92:0 (1°84) 2:9 (0744) -133 (1:58) 1-9 (0-57) 
Fig. 4... 2-2 (1-58) 3-7 (0:58) 1:8 (1-06) 2°75 (0:84) 


From these results it is evident that the illusion of underestimation 
of bisected space is not as uniform as it has hitherto been supposed*to 
be. But in spite of this lack of uniformity in our results, we seem 
justified in concluding that when the two halves are clearly separated 
as in Fig. 4, there is a general tendency to overestimate the bisected 
space; whereas, when the two halves are less distinctly marked, by dots 
as in Fig. 3, there is & general tendency to underestimate the bisected 
space. 

_ Hence, one condition of the overestimation of the filled space is 
the perceptual discreteness of the parts. This receives support from 
the introspective remarks of the subjects. One of the subjects stated 
that whereas he apprehended the filled space of Fig. 3 at one glance, 
there was ‘a double act of perception’ required in observing the filled 
space of Fig. 4. The experimenter also observed that the first few 
readings given at a sitting often indicated a tendency to overestimate 
the bisected space, but as the subject acquired a more cil 


t 


method of apprehending the figures, the tendency to underestimate it 
became evident. These various features strongly support the’ view 
that overestimation of the filled space is due to lack of perceptual 


+ 


` 


* 
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unity, and that underestimation of the filled space results when this 
unity is secured}. 
This conclusion enables us to offer an aplanon why the illusion 
* of overestimation .of the filled space is greater with momentary than 
prolonged exposures. Perceptual synthesis,-more so than perceptual 
‘analysis, requires time for the adjustment of attention, and of the 
physiological mechanism involved. The. momentary exposure allows 
no time for the adjustment required to effect this perceptual syn- 
thesis, with the result that the subject is influenced in his perception 
by the manifoldness of the parts of the filled space, which seems 
to cause directly the illusion of greater extensity. The simultaneity 
of a number of impressions does not of necessity imply that there will 
be perceptual unity. In order to perceive a number of objects as a 
unitary whole, time for systematic observation is required; and this 
is afforded in the case of the prolonged exposures, with the result that 
the illusion due to the discreteness of the parts becomes considerably 
diminished. The experimenter invariably noticed that the longer the 
‘subject observed the figure, the less became the illusion of over- 
estimation of the filled space. i 


(c) Effects of Practice. The Zöllner, Poggendorff, and Müller- 
Lyer illusions? have previously been shown to disappear with practice, 
whereas the 'horizontal-vertical' illusion. does not seem to diminish 
with practice” The method of procedure in the investigation of this 
problem was similar to that adopted with the Muller-Lyer illusion‘. 
A subject gave readings for several days with prolonged and 
niomentary exposures of the figures. Only with one figure (standard 
80 mm.) were complete readings taken, but the figure with standard 
50 mm. was presented now and again during the sitting, in order to 
prevent the subject relying upon an absolute impression of the standard. 
One adult and one boy gave readings in this series of experiments. 

The results are given in Table IIL In their chief features they 
esemble those previously obtained with the Müller-Lyer illusion. The 
illusion disappears by practice with the prolonged exposures, whereas 
only.a slight decrease is effected by practice with the momentary 

i Rieber found when investigating the tactual form of this illusion, that when the 
stimulated points were very close together, there was a tendency to underestimate the 
filled space; but on getting the stimulating points at different temperatures, the ordinary 
illusion of overestimation appeared again. Harvard Psychol. Stud., 1908, 1. 47-99. 


2 Psychol. Rev. Monogr. Suppl. 1905, vu. I ; g 
* This Journal, 1908, 1. 243. 3 Ibid. 294. 
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exposures, If we accept the suggestion that illusions which disappear 
with practice are due to ‘ psychological’ factors, whilst those which do 
not are due to ‘ physiological’ factors}, this result is additional evidence 
against the physiological explanation of the illusion proposed Py Wundt 4 
and Hering. 

Although introspection gives no direct evidence as to the causes of” 
the disappearance of the illusion by practice with the prolonged exposures, 
yet it was observed by the adult subject that after several sittings, the 
figure appeared to acquire a ‘rigidity’ witich it lacked at first, and that 
the intermediate points seemed less obtrusive, with the result that 
the figure lost its manifold appearance: This ‘rigidity’ may be regarded 
as a sign that the observer had effected perceptual synthesis. As has 
already been pointed out, the momentary exposures do not allow 
sufficient time for any systematic porceptual synthesis, with the 
result that practice brings about no great change in the amount of 
the illusion. 


TABLE IIL 


Standard 30 mm. * Denotes a day’s rest. 
Subject J. R. L. (adult). Bubject G. N. (boy). 


P M P M 
Day mm. mm. mm. mm. 
Ls 4°25 6 6 8 
2, 8 6 bb T5 
3...... 2:6 5'5 5 Tb 
E 2:5 5'25 5:25 7°25 
b...... 2 4:5 *575 7 
8... *1:25 4b b 676 
T. 0°75 “45 4°25 6 
8... 0:25 45 4 6:6 
9s 0 465 4 6 
10.. 0:5 426 4°25 6:25 
11... 0:25 4:5 *4:25 6 
19...... *0 4b 8775 6 
18...... 0:6 45 8:26 6 
14 .. — — 8:25 5°75 
15...... -— — 8 6 
10... .. — — 2°75 6 


1 When we speak of a ‘physiological’ illusion, all that is meant is that the illusion 
can be explained by physiological factors, e.g. by a difference of retinal meridians. 
Similarly, a ‘ psychological’ illusion simply means one that is explained by psychical 
factors, e.g. by lack of perceptual analysis. Of course, there is a physiological and a 
psychological aspect to all illusions. 
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At this point, & few of the characteristic features of the results 
obtained with the adults and boys may be noted. It is obvious that 
no general conclusions should be based upon the results of such a small 
number of cases as were obtained in the investigation of this illusion ; 
but the features which we shall mention are substantiated by the 
results of a much larger number of adults and boys who made obser- 
vations in a previous investigátion of the Müller-Lyer illusion. In the 
first place, it may be observed that these illusions are greater with 
children than with adults Grable I) Secondly, the young observer 
as a rulé requires much more practice than the adult in order to 
overcome the illusion. Thus, whereas the adult J. R. L. was able to 
- overcome the’ illusion completely after nine days’ practice, the boy 
G. N. showed an illusion of several millimetres even after sixteen days’ 
practice (Table IIT). Thirdly, it appears that whereas the adult made 
greater progress after a day’s pause, the boy seemed to have lost ground 
after missing a day’s practice. This suggests that the most beneficial 
pauses in the acquirement of a habit are shorter for children than adults. 


(d) Variation of the illusion with the number of divisions. In this 
` part of the investigation, a large number of readings were required 
from the same subject, in order to find the relative amounts of the 
illusion with figures in which the filled spaces were divided up into 
2,04, 6, 8, and 10 equal parts. This introduces a difficulty, because 
the amount of the illusion is modified considerably by practice with 
prolonged exposures. The difficulty was overcome in two ways. Some 
of the subjects made all their observations with momentary exposures, 
in which case, practice has but little effect upon the amount of the 
illusion. Other subjects made observations with the prolonged exposures, 
allowing several days to elapse between the successive sittings, because 
it had been observed that very little of the effects of the practice of 
one sitting persisted after four or five days had elapsed. 

Four subjects (adults) made observations with the five different 
figures mentioned above. Each subject gave complete readings with 
one standard only ; but, as in the case of the practice series, the other 
standard was employed now and again. The following was the method 
of procedure with each of the four subjects: 

\ Subject M. R. Observations with momentary exposures. Standard 
50 mm., lying to the left of the variable. Figures observed in 
the order 2, 4, 6, 8, 101. , : 


1 These numbers refer to the number of divisions in the filled space, 


J 
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Subject P. R. P. Observations with momentary exposures. Standard 
30 mm., lying to the left of the variable. Figures observed in 
the order 10, 8, 6, 4, 2. 

Subject J. L. Observations with prolonged exposures. Standard J 
50 mm. lying to the right of the variable. Figures observed 
in the order 4, 8, 2, 10, 6. i 

Subject N. T.S. Observations with prolonged exposures. Standard 
30 min, lying to the right of the variable. Figures observed 


in the order 6, 10, 2, 8, 4. * : . 
"TABLE IV. 
Number of divisions... 2 4 6 8 10 

Subject mm. mm. mm, mm. mm. 
M.R. ...... .. 8:5 7 8:5 9:25 8°75 
PR. PS... 2:5 4:25 55 6:5 5:25 
ee E -1 3:5 5 6:25 6 
N.T.8. . -1:25 276 = — 45 4 3 26 


The minus sign indicates that the filled space was underestimated. 


The results given in Table IV indicate that, up to a certain point, 
the amount of the illusion increased as the number of divisions in- 
creased; but when there were about eight divisions, the illusion reached 
its maximal value in these figures, further subdivision being accom- 
panied by a decrease in the amount of the illusion. Our results also 
suggest that the maximal illusion was more quickly. reached when the 
standard was 30 mm. than when it was 50 mm. 

The feature of maximal illusion is common to several other 
geometrical-optical illusions, and it indicates that in these cases there 
‘are at least two contrary factors operative in the perception of these 
figures. It has already been pointed out (p. 42) that the factor which 
conditions the illusion of filled and unfilled space is the perceptual ; 
discreteness of the filled space; and it is but natural that this 
discreteness should increase with the number of divisions. But in J 
order that each part may be apprehended independently, its magnitude! 
must be such as to form an appreciable part of the whole divided 
space. The smaller the size of the divisions, the less likely are th 
to receive independent attention, as there is a tendency for the small 
divisions io fuse together when perceived. This tendency was cledrly 
observed by the subject P. R. P. For example, in giving readings with 
the figure in which the filled space was divided into ten equal divisions, 
he found a natural tendency to combine the parts into three groups. 


* 
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Thus although the figure had ten divisions, it was perceived as one 

having but three divisions; and this explains the tendency of the 

illusion to decrease when the divisions become very small in mag- 
* nitude. 


(e) Symmetrical and Unsymmetrical Figures. Some previous in- 
vestigators! of this illusion have drawn attention to the aesthetic factors 
which enter into the perception of the figure. This series of ex- 
periments was designed to find the fart played by the aesthetic factor 
of symmetry. Four subjecf made observations with a symmetrical 
figure in which the filled space was divided into five equal parts 
(Fig. 5), and also with an unsymmetrical figure similar to Fig. 6, in 


A B c 


which the standard was divided into five unequal parts. The obser- 
vations with the symmetrical and unsymmetrical figures were made 
at different sittings. The results are given in Table V 


TABLE V. 
- Average readings of four subjects. 
Standard 80 mm. Standard 50 mm. 
P M P M 
Fig. b ... 8:8 (0°77) 5:8 (0°82) 4*5 (0 84) 6:2 (1:6) 
Fig. 6 ... 24 (1:12) 5-4 (0°85) 2-9 (1:48) 5-9 (0-91) 


The most obvious feature of these results 18 that the amount of the 
illusion with momentary exposures is practically the same for both 
figures, whilst, with prolonged exposures, the illusion is considerably 
decreased when the figure becomes unsymmetrical. This was the case 
with each of the four observers. The introspective notes of the 
Subjects suggest the explanation of this feature. With the prolonged 
exposures, the subjects experienced greater difficulty in forming judg- 
ments with the unsymmetrical than with the symmetrical figure. 

‘Now the attitude of comparative ease in forming a judgment, which 
the symmetry of the figure naturally favours, is that most conducive 


\ 1 Rieber, Harvard Psychol. Stud., 1. 47-99. 
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to the experiencing of an illusion in a marked degree ; whereas the 
attitude assumed when the observer is confronted with the difficulty 
of perceiving an unsymmetrical figure, on the other hand, results in 


greater cautiousness, and leads him to avoid or to overcome the factors e 


which produce the illusory effects, although he may not be aware of 
the precise nature of these factors. The considerable time required 
to form a satisfactory judgment on the unsymmetrical figures, and the 
greater effort called forth, enable the observer to overcome more or 
less successfully the obtrusiveness of the points of the filled space. 
In the case of momentary observations there is no time for the 
secondary factor of symmetry or lack of symmetry to influence the 
act of perception, with the result that there is no marked difference 
in the amount of the illusion with the symmetrical and unsymmetrical 


figures. 
IV. SUMMARY. 


The results of this investigation throw some light upon the chief 
differences between prolonged and momentary observation. The factors 
which come into play in momentary observation appear to be simpler 
&nd more constant than those in prolonged observation. 

For example, practice with prolonged observations produces a 
marked decrease in the &mount of the illusion, whereas practice with 
momentary observations produces very little change. Again, «he 
amount of the illusion is considerably modified in prolonged observa- 
tion if the symmetry of the figure is disturbed, but this produces very 
little change in momentary observation. Another instance of this 
difference is that the exception of the underestimation of bisected 
apace occurs only in prolonged exposures, whereas filled space is 
invariably overestimated in the case of momentary exposures. These 
facts seem to point to the conclusion that the method of momentary 
observation resembles the simplest and most naive form of perception ; 
and it is by the careful study of this method of perception that we j 
shall most probably arrive at the fandamental features of visual spatial 
perception. In prolonged observation, on the other hand, various 
secondary factors come into play, and these to all appearances tend 
to obscure the innate discriminative sensibility, which is compensated 
by more systematic methods of apprehension and by the richer sig- 
nificance which the figures acquire. 

We will summarise briefly how these results appear to substantiate 
or to contradict the various explanations of this illusion which have 
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hitherto been proposed. It is obvious that. the definite increase of 
the illusion, as the period of observation becomes shorter, is directly 
opposed to Wundt’s general standpoint in explaining geometrical- 
Mptical illusions. Several of our results are in. accordance with 
Hering’s general theory of spatial perception; but his explanation 
of this particular illusion .is not substantiated by these results. The 
illusion seems much greater than could possibly be explained by the 
difference between the curvature and the chords of the retina. More- 
"over, Hering’s theory does not seem to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the feature of maximal illusion. Lipps's view that the illusion is 
caused by the ‘expansive tendencies’ of the image which is formed 
of one part of the figure and which is superposed upon the part of 
the figure actually perceived at a certain moment, is refuted by the 
fact that the illusion is very pronounced with momentary exposure 
when no time is allowed to superpose the image of one part of the 
figure upon the other part. Introspection on the part of the subjects, 
however, showed that ‘expansive tendencies’ have considerable in- 
fluence upon the perception of these figures. "The distance between 
two points appeared distinctly greater when directly than when 
indirectly apprehended. The explanation of this may possibly be 
found in differences of local signature in the foveal and peripheral 
parts of the retina.  . 

Pfssing to the positive significance of our results, we must 
emphasize the fact that the illusion is most marked in momentary 
observation, which suggests that the explanation of the illusion is to 
be sought among the fundamental factors of spatial perception and 
not among the secondary factors. We have already noted that to 
attribute the illusion to the physiological factors or the sensorial data 
as Wundt and Hering have done, seems unsatisfactory. The dis- 
ppearance of the illusion with practice is, prima facie, an argument 
inst any physiological explanation. ‘The general results of this 
investigation lead us to seek an explanation rather in the nature of 
that synthesis or lack of synthesis which characterizes our crudest 
perception. One fact that has become evident is that the discreteness 
of the various parts of the filled space is an essential factor in this 
illusion. For instance, it was shown that bisected space, although 
generally underestimated, comes to be overestimated, as all other filled 
spaces, when the two parts are clearly separated by a sufficiently 
pronounced mark. The discreteness of the parts gives rise to a 
' feeling of manifoldness’ which directly causes an exaggerated judg- 

J. of Psyoh. v " 4 
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ment of extensity. The independent apprehension of the various 
parts, whilst the subject is forming a judgment of the length of the 
whole filled space, inevitably involves the tendency to contrast the 
length of the whole with that of the part; and this, as Helmholtz 
pointed out, is one factor of the illusion. : Moreover, wee have here 
some evidence in support of a suggestion made in our discussion in a 
recent article on the Mtiller-Lyer ilfusion', namely, that perceptual 
dissociation and contrast effects are causally related. 

The presence of the feature of masimal illusion also points to the* 
importance of the independent apprehension of the parts of the 
divided whole. The illusion increases with the number of parts, 
until the parts become too small to claim independent attention. 
Thus, when the standard was divided into ten parts, the small 
divisions tended to fuse together into two or three groups, a tendency 
which was naturally accompanied by a decrease in the amount of the 
illusion. This grouping of the parts was also very easily effected in 
the case of unsymmetrical figures (Fig. 6), which partly accounts 
for the small illusion with such figures. Another important factor 
of perceptual synthesis is the systematic relating of the parts of the 
figure to some one point. For instance, the underestimation of the 
bisected space is to be attributed to the fact that the attention of 
the subject is held by the middle point, and this acts as a ‘centre 
of reference’ to which the two parts become related. Hence it #ppears 
that simultaneity of impressions is not the most important condition 
of perceptual synthesis. System, not simultaneity of impressions, 
characterizes the higher forms of perception. 

This further study suggests that psychological geometrical-optical 
illusions may be classified according as they are caused by lack of per- 
ceptual analysis or by lack of perceptual synthesis. Thus the Müller-Lyer 
illusion and the illusion of ‘filled and unfilled space’ may be regarded’ 
as converse illusions. In the Miiller-Lyer illusion the magnitude f 
the part is influenced by the magnitude of the whole, the figure being 
80 constructed as to prevent the independent apprehension of the part. 
In the illusion of ‘filled and unfilled space, on the other hand,/the 
perception of the whole is modified by the obtrusiveness of the arts, 
which gives rise to contrast effects, and also prevents the observation 
of the filled space as a unitary whole. 

1 This Journal, 1909, rir. 40. 
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.l. The fundamental question in psychological correlation. “Si 
jamais question fut controversée, c'est bien celle de la valeur des ' 
corrélations. Deux opinions absolument contradictoires sont en pré- 
sence, et toutes deux revendiquent la force des preuves." Such was the 
recent conclusion of Binet as to the interpretation of psychological 
orrelations!, 

As representative of the one opposing side, he cites Thorndike, for 
om "l'esprit ne serait qu'une collection absolument hétéroclite de 
faóultés qui sont comme juxtaposées, mais restent rigoureusement indé- 
pendantes.” According to this view, ability in any performance depends 
upon a complex of elementary factors; the correlation between two 
performances simply measures the degree in which the elementary 
factors demanded by the one happen to coincide with, or to be bound 
to, those demanded by the other. The elementary factors include both 


1 Les idées modernes sur les enfants, 1909, 242. 
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‘form’ and ‘content’; by form is meant the kind of mental operation, 
as discrimination, observation, inference, etc.; while the ‘content’ 
denotes the different sorts of data, as colour, shape on numbes etc., sub- 
mitted to such operations’. í 4 

Among the upholders of the sige side, Binet quotes tne of us. 

Here, the view supported is that all performances depend to a certain 
degree upon one and the same general common factor, provisionally 
termed ‘General Ability) Cofrelations are thus produced between | 
all. sorts of pérformances, the amou of correlation being simply” 
proportional to the extent that the performances concerned involve the 
use of this general common factor, or ‘General Ability.’ 
' To these two extreme views cited by Binet may be added a great 
number of intermediate ones, which, however, seem to differ from 
one another more in detail than in principle. Take first those 
writers who still treat discrimination, imagination, etc. as isolated 
‘faculties’: they obviously imply, however tacitly, that individuals 
excelling in one kind of discrimination must also excel in other kinds; 
they assume, in fact, correlation between all performances belonging 
exclusively to the same ‘faculty, and absence of correlation between 
performances belonging wholly to different ‘faculties’ And the same 
applies, even though modified quantitatively, to the very numerous 
supporters of mental ‘types’; when they classify people as ‘visual,’ 
‘auditory,’ ‘motor, ete. or in any other more ingenious manner, they 
evidently imply that the different kinds of visual abilities tend to go 
together (except in so far as-their ‘types’ merely refer to habits and 
preferences, not abilities). It is interesting to notice that even Thorn- 
dike appears to be surrendering his former belief in the complete 
independence of all mental powers, and to be coming round to an 
opinion of the same class as those just mentioned. In place of 
‘faculties’ or ‘types’ he introduces the more cautious term of ‘levels’ 
these he declares to be three in number, namely, sensitivity, associatio 
and dissociation; he says that performances correlate highly with tho 
belonging to the same ‘ level,’ lowly with those belonging to a differgnt 
one’. 

In all the views quoted in the last paragraph, each diff rent 
‘faculty,’ ‘type,’ or ‘level’ is regarded as producing a separate fogus of 
correlation; all may be classed together as ‘ multifocal’ theori The 
theory of a general common factor, on the other hand, may bé called 







1 Amer. J. of Psychol. 1909, xx. 368, 
3 Educ, Psychol, 1910, 191. 
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‘unifocal. And lastly, Thorndike's alg view of universal independence 
is clearly ‘non-focal.’ 

This.sharp divergence between the three current views appears to 
"be of grave importance. It bars the way to all interpretation of our 
laboriouslf accumulated correlational data. It confuses all theory as to 
the intellectual ‘ make-up’ of individuals. ` And it paralyses our practical 
power of gauging the intelligence of persons, both normal and insane. 

Hence, we believe that we are doing a useful service in bringing 
forward a criterion which is crfcial, and yet so simple ‘as to require no 
mathematies beyond the ordinary calculation of correlational coefficienta. 
The criterion enables any one to tell at once which of the three views 
is in accordance with the actual observations. 

2. The proposed criterion. As is now well known, the correlation 
between any two performances (or other variables) may be estimated 
quantitatively by means of a ‘coefficient. Several such coefficients 
have been devised, but the one most used is the Bravais-Pearson, 
denoted by the letter r. When excellence in one performance is 
strictly proportional to excellence in another, the correlation between 
them is said to be complete, and r=1. When, as usual, there is 
‘ merely a tendency for excellence in the two to go together, then r 
_ becomes a fraction, which is smaller in proportion as the tendency is 
lighter. When the two are quite independent, r=0. When ability 
in one performance goes with inability in another, the correlation is 
called “inverse, and r becomes minus, up to the limit of — 1. When 
such coefficients have been calculated between a number of perform- 
ances, all the results may be drawn up in a table. An example is 
given in Table I (the decimal points being omitted)? 

Now, the three conflicting theories evidently involve different 
general relations between the coefficients in such tables. The desired 
crucial criterion will be attained, if we can find any function of these 
coefficients that will take markedly different values according to the 

ifferent theories. For then we have merely to determine the value 
of this function from any actual observations and to see with which 
t gory it agrees, if any. 
\The principal difficulty lies in the ‘errors of sampling? If a few 
dul tosses are made with dice, the number of times that any face 






1 For method of calculating r, see Yule's Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 
1911, chixz. A brief description is given in Myers’s Text-book of Experimental Psychology, 
ch. x. , 

2 From\Burt, this Journal, 1909, rr. 161. 
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comes uppermost evidently cannot be taken as & perfectly accurate 
measure of its real probability of doing so; the tosses will only have 
supplied a more or less approximate ‘sample’ of this probability ; it 
will have been liable to considerable falsification by the innumerable” 
minute uncontrollable influences which we call ‘chance.’ Suclf sampling 
errors will disturb our correlational coefficients and any function of them. 
The general magnitude of this disturbance by.chance diminishes as the 
‘sample’ becomes larger, and it Admits of precise estimation by means 
of the ‘probable error.’ In no theory, then, can conformity to observa- 
tion be expected to surpass the limits prescribed by the probable errors 
of sampling. 


TABLE I 

w 9 > te Ed 42 
Performances 3 E E 23 4 $ E E B E 2 E j = 

à 4 à 458 å RS 32 à 3 à 2 E 
Dotting ....... 77 67 60 69 657 57 50 62 48 88 20 16 
Alphabet..... ... 77 74 61 66 59 58 29 62 16 62 81 OF 
Sorting 67 74 59 72 46 01 84 602 14 22 19 28 
Imputed Intell. 60 61 52 44 76 47 67 40 29 18 57 -18 
Dealing 69 66 72 44 51 65 40 84 47 28 19 Ol 
Spot pattern 57 59 45 BCL 4l 45 47 25 08 26 1l 
Tapping ..... 67 68 61 47 65 41 45 47 08 26 Qp 22 
Mirror... ........ 50 29 34 67 40 45 45 84 16 08 05 -05 
Sound j 59 62 52 40 84 47 47 84 -07 -01 O01 -18 / 
Lines ...... : 48 16 14 239 47 25 08 16 -07 26 06 19 
Touch... ... 38 62 22 13 23 08 26 08 -01 26 10 29 
Memory. ..... 20 81 19 657 19 26-05 05 0l 06 16 06 
Weight ... . 16 07 28 318 01 11 22 -05 -13 19 29 05 


To minimise this disturbance by mere chance, it is necessary to 
make the criterion as comprehensive as possible. No reliable conclu- 
sion can be expected from picking out—as some authors have done—+ 
one or two particular coefficients from the table to serve as sole basis of 
argument. The most obvious method would be to devise as criterjon 
some direct function of all the coefficients in the table. We have, 
however, chosen a somewhat different course. It seemed desirable to 
retain the power of noting whether the whole table obeyed the same 
law or different parts of it behaved differently. Also, we were anxious 
to simplify the calculations as far as possible, in order to appeal to a 
wider circle of readers. 
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For these reasons, our criterion was based upon singling out from 
the table any pair of columns of coefficients (of course rows would come 
to the same thing). For instance, let us take from Table I on page 54 
he pair of columns for Touch and Memory; one coefficient in ench 
column hag no correspondent in the other and therefore has to be 
omitted. We get the following figures : 


Touch' Memory 
38 e -20 
62 é B1 
22 "19 
18 -57 
28 19 
03 :26 
26 -05 
*08 06 

- ‘01 *01 
:26 *06 
:29 '05 


Our criterion consists simply in the correlation between one column 
of figures and the other; it is the correlational coefficient between the 
two series of correlational coefficients; clearly, this is just as easy to 
work out as between any other two series of values. It should be 
noted that this correlation between columns is quite independent of 
the arrangement in which the table happens to have been drawn up. 

Tó"secure still greater comprehensiveness, in every table examined 
by us we have ' pooled!' the correlations between the different pairs of 
columns and have based all consideration upon the mean value. Think- 
ing that the results might possibly be different according as the sum 
total of the pair of columns was of large or small magnitude?, we have 
pooled into one mean the results for the five pairs of columns whose 
sum totals were highest, and into another mean those for the five pairs 
whose sum totals were lowest. But in so doing, we took only those 
olumns which came up to our correctional standard of reliability, as 
indicated in the following paragraph. 

One further precaution is absolutely indispensable. The above 
méntioned sampling errors may possibly introduce into our criterion, 
not\only random irregularities, but also a definite bias. Until this bias 
has \been allowed for, consideration of the coefficients may be grossly 
misleading. This necessitates more elaborate calculations; our process 






1 That is, taken the average of. 
2 We get this sum total by adding together all the values in both columns, regardless 
of sign. For instance, in the above pair of columns it amounts to 4°45. 
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of estimating and correcting the bias is given in Appendix II. Fortu- 
nately, in some instances the probable errors are so small, that the 
process of correction can be dispensed, with. In any case, the correction 
must be kept within limits; as usual, the larger the correction, the lesg 
it is to be trusted. If the sampling errors are big eneugh, they 
* eventually will quite swamp the true differences of magnitude upon 
which the desired correlation should Me based. In this case, the true , 
correlation is beyond ascertainment; any attempt at correction is 
merely illusory. To avoid this, andy at the same time to secure’ 
impartial treatment of all data, it is necessary to fix beforehand some 
definite limit to the feasibility of correction. We have here adopted 
the following standard: in order to attempt to estimate the correct 
correlation between columns, it ts required that in each of these columns 
the mean square deviation should be at least double the correction to be 
applied to that deviation. Roughly speaking, this is equivalent to 
requiring that the mean square probable error of the coefficients in 
any column should not be greater than a quarter of the mean square | 
deviation of those coefficients. Evidently, the above standard may 
be unattained for two very different reasons: the largeness of the 
probable errors, or the smallness of the mean deviation’. The very 
small deviations are generally found in the columns which have the 
smallest sum totals, so that these columns are rarely usable ; their true | 
values are swamped by their sampling errors. ini 

It should be noted that the biggest possible value of a correlation 
by definition equals 1. It might therefore seem a contradiction if our 
corrected value ever exceeded 1. But it must be remembered that 
every calculated value, whether corrected or not, equals the true value 
plus an error (from sampling or otherwise) The best mode of 
calculation is plainly that which, when applied to different samples," 
- gives values deviating as little as possible on an average from the tru 
value. To secure this, the déviation must necessarily tend equally to 
positive or negative (a well-known theorem in probability!) Henge 
should the true value happen to be very near to +1 or —1, 
calculated value would almost as often exceed 1 as not. 


3. The experimental results required by the three theories r 











1 So that the method is inapplicable to the special case that tap/rag=Tep/Toq 
another method is needed, as given by Abelson in the last number of this J 
3 See Fechner, “ Ueber den Ausgangswerth der kleinsten Abweichungens 


e, eto." 
(Abh. d. kgl, sdchsischen Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften, 1878, xvr.). 
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the coefficients in the table are all independent of one another. Hence, 
itis at once plain that, if this theory is true, the correlation between 
columns should approximate to 0. 

Quite different are the results needed to accord with the *multi- 
focal’ tfeory implied in ‘ types,’ ' faculties, and ‘levels.’ For illustration, 
let us assume, with Thorndike, that there are three levels, sensitivity, 
association, and dissociation," which we will denote by S, A, and D. 
We will suppose that three tests have been selected from each level, 
and will indicate these by the indices 1,2 and 3. The theories of this 
class claim that the only interdependence between the coefficients 
consists in the correlations being high between two tests on the same 
level, but low between those on different levels. If we denote high 
coefficients by A and low ones by J, the table of coefficients. may be 


written as follows: 


4 


Sı Sg Sg A, Ag ds Dj Dg Ds" 
$81 h h l i| Y d Y l 
Bs h h l Do LLL}? 
S hh’ Dodd oor dod 
4; l l l kh h i i i 
4, l l L hk h l L d 
Ag t Ll l h h l lL l 
Dj LlLLLGI h h 
D l L d d d h h 

z% D t Q1 Q0 pa h h 


The correlation between columns will evidently be of two indes as 
shown in the following two ee 


Pairs of columns belonging ` Pairs of columns belonging 


to the same level to different levels 
81 Sy S1 Ay 
h hkh h i 
l l h l 
l l l k 
t-t l h 
0 l l l 
l l l l 
i l l l 


When the columns belong to the same level, the high coefficients 
vill come in corresponding places, so that the correlation between the 
lumns will be positive. When the columns belong to different levels, 
ə high coefficients always come in non-corresponding places, so that 
correlation between the columns is negative. As there are more 
-of columns belonging to different levels than to the same one, 
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one would expect the mean value of the correlation to be low and 
negative. And this may be demonstrated strictly (see App. V.). 

Just as the above two theories differ radically from one another in 
-their effect on our criterion, so again the theory of a General Common 
Factor departs widely from either of them. The effect of this theory 
on the coefficients has been expressed in various ways, all, however, 
really equivalent to one another. The*way most often cited is the 
possibility of arranging the coefficients in a ‘hierarchy’; by this is 
meant, that the values of the coefficients gre highest in one corner and 
thence gradually diminish in both vertical and horizontal directions, 
the diminution of every column (or row) being in the same proportion’. 
But this method has proved ineffective; authors have been liable to 
arrange their tables arbitrarily; and their estimates as to how far the 
hierarchy held good have tended to be mere assertions, An expression 
of exactly the same system of relations, but one admitting of precise 
quantitative corroboration, is given by the equation 


um EDEN (1), 
Taq Tog 


where a, b, p, and g represent any four of the performances in question ; 
Tap is the Bravais-Pearson coefficient between a and p; similarly, as 
regards Tags Tops Tq" Now, this equation causes the correlation between 
every pair of columns to amount to exactly +1; this can be seen wren 
, ‘on inspection, but a formal proof is given in Appendix I. 

Here, however, consideration must be turned to a point which 
appears to have given rise to misunderstanding. The opponents of the 
theory of a General Factor have taken this as claiming to be the sole 


“1 Amer. J. of Psychol. 1904, xv. 272; Ztsch. f. Psychol. xutv. 85; this Journal, 1909, . 
nr 159. ' 

3 Amer. J. of Psychol. 1904, xv. 274. 

3 Ses Burt, this Journal, 1909, rrr. 159. The demonstration previously offered for this 
equation, based on the formula for eliminating chance errors of observation (Krueger 
] and Spearman, Ztech. f. Psychol. 1907, xurv. 84), has apparently not been found easy 
to understand. We therefore give a new very simple and stringent proof, based this time 
on Yule’s well-known formula for ‘partial’ coefficients. : 

Let rag and rpg denote the correlations of a and p with the theoretical General Factor. 
And let ray, g denote the conelation that a would have with p if the influence of the Genera 
Factor were eliminated. Then, by Yule’s formula 


fep pL RT e o Tap-fafo —— 
. A (L- ra) (I= — pg ) ` ; 
But by definition of fap, Tap. g=0, 80 that rap =fag"pg, and similarly ry —ryorgg. E 
Faglryo — rap[ryo and similarly =rgq/r47, which gives us at once the above equation (1) 
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source of correlation. Such an absurd claim does not seem really to 
have been advanced by any one. The earliest announcement of the 
principle was accompanied by a warning of “its inevitable eventual 
.* corrections and limitationst" Special emphasis was laid on the fact 
that correlation between performances is also produced by great simi- 
larity between them. Obviously, as the similarity tends towards 
completeness, the correlation fhust tend towards unity. This fact was 
underlined by actual examples in numerical detail For instance, the 
correlation between Latin trawslation and Latin grammar was shown to 
be far too large to fit into the theory, and this was attributed to the 
content being the same in both cases, namely, Latin? Another instance 
of the same sort was French prose and French dictation? A further 
one was furnished by the test of counting letters one at a time and 
that of counting them three at a time; here, there was a closé similarity 
both of content and form, and accordingly this was pointed out as the 
cause of the principle becoming invalid‘. 

It was never asserted, then, that the General Factor prevails 
exclusively in the case of performances too alike: it was only said that 
when this likeness is diminished (or when the resembling performances 
are pooled together), a point is soon reached where the correlations are 
still of considerable magnitude, but now indicate no common factor except 
the General one. The latter, it was urged, produces the basal correlation, 
whiff the similarities merely superpose something more or less adventi- 
tious. Up to the present, however, these similarities seem to have 
exercised surprisingly small influence. In all the performances dealt 
with in the next section, only three times did any of them resemble 
each other closely enough to require pooling ; these cases will be 
discussed in detail later on. 

4. Confrontation of the three theories with all the facts. Such, then, 
is the statistical method which we have devised for deciding between 
the three rival theories. If the older view of Thorndike, viz. a general 
independence of all correlations, holds good, our correlation between 
columns of correlational coefficients should average about 0. If his 
newer view of ‘levels, or the almost universal belief in ‘types,’ is 
correct, then the mean correlation between columns should be a low 
minus value. If, finally, the true theory is that of a General Common 
` Factor, the correlation between columns should be positive and very 

high. , 
1 Amer. J. of Paychol. 1904, xv. 278. . 3 Ibid. * Ibid. 

_ t Ztech. f. Psychol. 1907, xurv. 108. 
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The values reached are given in Table II. This rests on a broad 
basis. It forms a summary, as exhaustive as we have been able to 
make it, of all the work bearing seriously on the matter. It dates from 
various periods, up to 30 years back. It comes impartially from strong 
supporters of each of the three conflicting theories, and giso from 
authors who had not heard of the point at issue. We find that all 
this testimony, when at last submitted td a crucial criterion, become as 
concordant as could be desired. Prom beginning to end, the correlation 
between columns is positive and very hsgh; the mean ts almost com- 
plete +1. This is just the value demanded by the theory of a General 
Factor, and as far as it possibly could be from the values demanded by 
either of the other two theories. 

^ No one, it is pleasant to notice, has really furnished more valuable 
evidence than those who have hitherto been reluctant to admit the 
theory which has just proved true. It was not corroborated, for instance, 
by Brown, who reached the following conclusion: “The first thing to be 
noticed in the groups of coefficients...is that not one of them shows the 
hierarchical arrangement.” Our table of definite measurements, however, 
reveals that every single one of his groups really furnishes an almost 
perfect correlation between columns (and therefore correspondingly 
perfect hierarchy). Brown goes on to say: “it is a very significant 
fact that the group which approaches it most nearly...is the group where 
‘spurious correlation’ due to heterogeneity of material was TO be 
suspected.” In reality, the particular group (our number 9) thus 
singled out as coming nearest to the hierarchy is the sole one that 
distinctly falls short of it, the mean correlation for the smallest pairs 
of columns being in this case only +°73; whereas the group (our 
number 11) said by him to be “as homogeneous as could possibly be 
expected or desired,” gives the closest approximation of all, the values 
being + ‘98 and.+ ‘96. 

And as regards Thorndike himself, the figures are equally T 
It is to his laboratory and supervision that we owe the specially valuable 
results of Bonser. The significance of these may be demonstrated even 
more clearly by pooling together the results of boys and girls’, so as 
get the large number of 757 individuals and the corresponding decre 
of sampling errors. In this way, we get the opportunity of testing the 
rival theories with no appreciable need of theoretical correction. 


1 This Journal, 1910, m. 818, The italics are his. ‘ 
2 Their respective coefficients.show no iri that would form any legt i 
objection to this pooling. 
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the same time, we can see whether any of the theories is applicable 
even to such small differences among the coefficients as occur in this 
It turns 


investigation. The results are given in Tables III and IV. 
out that every single usable correlation between columns, even though. 


uncorrected, is almost exactly +1. 


TABLE III. Coefficients of Bonser, boys and girls pooled together’. 


Mathemat. Controlled Literary Selective 


Judgment Associft’n Interpret. Judgment Spelling 
"485 


Mathematical Judgment... 


Controlled Association.. ... 485 
Literary Interpretation ... 400 
Belectivo Judgment ......... *897 
Spelling .. ..................... 295 


TABLE IV. Detailed list of all the usable? correlations between pairs 


397 
‘897 
247 


400 
397 


386 
"276 


of columns in Table III. 


i 


Mathematical Judgment v. Controlled Association 
» » Literary Interpretation .. 


» » Selective Judgment 
Controlled Association v. Literary Interpretation .... .. 


35 Selective Judgment. ... 


35» 
Literary Interpretation v. Selective Judgment 


We have attempted a further refinement. 
lation between columns will be +1 whenever the equation (1) on p. 58 
above is perfectly satisfied. But the correlation is somewhat more general 
than the equation, and may possibly be +1 even when the equation 
is satisfied imperfectly. As it is important to learn whether there exists 
the strict proportionality implied in the equation, we have worked out 
a further coefficient which only becomes +1 when the equation obtains 


exactly’. 


This ‘proportionality coefficient, as we may call it, has the 
additional advantage of being applicable to tables of coefficients made 
from only four performances, whereas the previously used ordinary 


As suid above, the corre- 


“897 
‘397 
“BBS 


195 


Correlation (uncorrested) 


+1:00 
+1-00 
+ :98 


4-799. 


1:00 
+100 


'295 
247 
"275 
195 


/ 


1 feo his averages in tables LVI and LVII on p. 95 (op. crt). ‘Mathematical Judgment 


represents the mean result of his tests I and II; ‘ Controlled association’ does the same 
for III and IV; ‘Selective judgment,’ for V and VI. VII 1s ‘Literary interpretatio. 
As regards the taking of means, see this paper, p. 55. 

3 That is, all which come up to our correctional standard. This includes all except 


those with the column for Spelling. 
3 Proof is given in Appendices III and IV. 
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correlational coefficient between columns requires at least five per- 
formances! This enables us to submit two more experimental series 
to our criterion. One is that of Aiken, Thorndike, and Hubbell on 160 
boys and girls of the 8th school grade?; the other is a series by Brown 
on 56 wemen students of a Training College*. The results are given 
below, the fresh series being indicated by the initials of their authors, 
while the remaining series are*denoted by their numbers in Table II. 
e 


TABLE V. The mean ‘proportionality coefficients’ between pairs of 
columns, corrected (except in the case of A., T. and Hs series). 


Proportionality coefficient for five largest pairs of columns (or a8 many as aie up to 
standard)— 
Series A. T. H. 2 3 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 B. 
T1005 +103 4:90 +118 4:66 +°67 +107 +'99 4:97 +94 +89 
Proportionality coefficient for five smallest pairs of columus— 
Series A. T. H. 2 8 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 B. 
— — = — +107 +100 +78 — +106 +100 — 
General mean = + '95. 


Once more, all the values are positive and very high. Altogether, 
Tables II—V, the condensed expression of the work of 14 experimentera 
on 1463 men, women, boys, and girls, sane and insane, appear to present 
a umenimity of evidence not easily matched. Throughout, the most 
complete support is given to the theory of the General Common Factor, 


while the rival theories are contradicted as decisively as they possibly 
could be. 

5. Evidence of ‘mental tests’ It is well known that among the 
earliest experimental performances were those introduced under the 
name of ‘mental tests.’ A performance was thus called when its 
importance did not lie in itself but in the fact that it tested capacity 
for all other performances of the same general form. After a brief 


1 On looking at any table of coefficients for 5 performances, it will be at once evident 
that the columns to be correlated consist of only 8 values each, which is the minimum for 
determining a correlation. No reader will be surprised at our utilising correlations 
between series of only 8 values, if he remembers that the correlation merely expresses the 
aot that the 8 values (measured from their mean) in the one column are proportional to 
1088 in the other column. 

«* Psychol. Rev. 1902, rx. 874. 
This Journal, 1910, 1r. 812, 

+\ This value has had to be derived solely from the coefficients for ‘efficiency’ in marking 
misspelled words, in marking r and e, in Association, and in Addition. The authors give 
some Other coefficients, but too irregularly for use, ‘ 


\ 


Y 


E 


. \ 
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career in various countries, these tests collapsed into universal disrepute. 
But though subsequent psychological literature has been ready enough 
to condemn them, it has been curiously unable to point out their real 
source of weakness, This was simply the fallacy of assuming that 
whatever is true of any one performance is necessarily also true of all 
other performances usually bearing the same name, such as ‘appre- 
hension, ‘discrimination,’ ‘judgment,’ etc.; it was the old theory— 
80 easy to scotch, but hard to kill—of ‘faculties.’ This fallacy, though 
long banished from open daylight, still strangely persists in dark corners; 
it even secretly governs the thoughts of many who believe themselves 
to be strongly opposing it; and it appears to have been the real source 
of all the above discussed ‘ multifocal’ theories of correlation, whether 
these openly spoke of ‘ faculties’ or took refuge in ‘types’ or ‘levels.’ 
Recently, however, tests have had a remarkable revival; their new 
developments (especially those proceeding from Binet) are attracting 
very serious attention. Indeed, after such investigations as those of 


Goddard, for instance!, it seems scarcely rash to predict that tests will 


eventually be regarded as one of the really great achievements of modern 
applied psychology. 

If, now, we look into the cause of this change, we find that the 
newer tests differ from the old ones both in purpose and in method. 
Their purpose is no longer, either explicitly or implicitly, to gauge any 
‘faculties’ such as apprehension, discrimination, etc., but instef to 
evaluate general ability. In other words, the mental tests have turned 
from failure to success on their deserting —with however little acknow- 
ledgment—the multifocal for the unifocal theory. 

And the same holds good of their change of method. Binet’s series 
of tests are no longer selected, as was done before, by a rigid analysis 
of the intellectual operations involved, but instead have about as 
miscellaneous a character as could well be imagined. Moreover, the 

, evaluation is never based .on the result of any single test, but on the 
collective result of a motley group of tests. All this procedure is exactly 
that required by the unifocal theory of the General Common Factor. 
In the collective result of many diverse performances, all the independent 
specific factors must tend to cancel one another, while the General Facto: 
is every time reinforced and'so in the end predominates alone. 


On the whole, then, the extraordinary regeneration of mental tegta, 


seems to be due to the fact that at last both in purpose and in method 


1 Bee especially Ped, Sem., June, 1911. : 
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they have abandoned the multifocal theories for that of a General Common 
Factor. And the rapidity of their future development will probably 
depend on the latter theory being more explicitly avowed and systema- 
dically utilised. ; 

6. Some inadequate explanations of the General Factor. So far, all 

-is plain sailing enough. The trouble is not so much in proving the 
existence of the General Factor as in revealing its precise nature. 

We need not dwell on the suggestion advanced, that this is really 
‘spurious’ and merely due to the ‘heterogeneity’ of the experimental 
subjects. For heterogeneity—apart from the erroneous assum ption that 
it necessarily involves spuriousness—has already (p. 60) been shown 
to have nothing to do with the General Factor. 

An extraneous influence that has found more advocates is the varying 
ability of the subjects to understand their instructions. According to 
this, the same subject will tend to succeed in all sorts of tests, not 
through greater real power to execute them, but through more accurate 
comprehension of what they are required to do. But this notion has 
never been supported by any actual evidence, evén in the case of ‘mass’ 
experiments, where alone it might conceivably exert some influence. 
And consideration of experimental results in detail has always led to its 
entire rejection. 

Much less trivial would be the supposition of influence from the 
subject? varying degrees of goodwill. Suppose that some of them tried 
much more seriously than others to shine in the tests, and that this was 
the sole cause of correlation. The effect would: be exactly such corre- 
lational values as we have actually found. But as no one appears to 
have yet advanced this explanation, we may content ourselves here with 

. mentioning that several investigators have brought solid evidence against 
36*. Its rôle can at most be very subordinate. 

Still more serious appears a further influence not suggested by previous 
authors; thisis the chance error of observation. One might easily enough 
"Buppose that the corrélations standing lowest in the ‘ hierarchy' are simply 
bose derived from the performances measured most upreliably. Decisive 

inst this, however, is the fact that rank in the ‘ hierarchy’ is actually 
folund to follow quite & different order from that of rank in reliability. 

„in some cases at any rate the errors of measurement must have 

-beer minimal, and yet the validity of Burt’s equation (p. 58 above) 











1 See Ztsch. f. Psychol. 1907, xuv. 105-6. Still more convincing evidence is furnished 
by soma work in progress in the laboratory of one of us. 
Amer. J. of Psychol. 1904, xv. 264. Also Ztsch. f. Psychol. 1907, xuv. 105. 
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remains unaltered. Moreover, it can easily be shown that if this equation 
holds good for the correlations as affected by the chance errors, ib must 
also be valid for the true correlations!. 

' Since there is no reasonable explanation of the General Factor 
as spurious—and, moreover, spuriousness is absolutely refuted by the 
above evidence of ‘mental tests’-—let us turn to the explanations - 
of it as genuine. The most obvious ne is that of ‘General Intelli- 
gence? The existence of this power would seem guaranteed by 
common experience; and even the psyghologists who exclude it from 
their theories seem inclined to revert to it in the hour of practical need. 
As it would help a person in almost any kind of performance, it would 
furnish a General Factor, just as required by the correlational evidence. 
And ás it is supposed to be the essence of intellectual activity, it possesses 
all the dignity that many authors regard as indispensable for such an 
important central function. In addition, the hypothesis seems to admit 
of easy empirical verification; for general intelligence is actually being 
estimated by teachers in the course of ordinary school work, so that 
their judgments are at once available for use. f 

But more careful consideration reveals difficulties. To begin with, 
many critics believe that such estimates, based on haphazard general 
impressions, are liable to be very erroneous. They point to the low | 
opinion formed by teachers about even the greatest men, such as Newton, 
Darwin, Spencer, Byron, Dalton, Liebig, v. Humboldt, and innd'herable 
others. 

For the purpose of caleulating correlation, this erroneousness would 
be much less fatal if it were wholly of a random character and its 
approximate .amount could be determined. But even for this deter- 
mination, we need to compare the opinions of two or more teachers who 
both observe and judge independently. This is rarely feasible in & 
school Even when one judge is a teacher antl the other is a fellow- 
pupil, they still to a great extent utilise the same observations, such 
published school marks, current anecdotes, etc.; often they go as fi 
as to interchange views*. A case is known to one of us where th 










1 It has been proved that the effect of chance errors on the correlations of any 
formance is eliminated by multiplying these correlations by a constant (this Journal, 
. zm. 275). But the solution of the equation (1) on page 58 is rap=AP, rq: AQ, Typ HBP, , 
Ty — BQ, where A, B, P, Q are constants, so that the form of this equation is un ed 
when all the correlations of any performance are multiplied by any constant. 

3 A former experiment by one of us was peculiarly lucky in this respect. The fellow- 
pupils had grown up in the same village, and based their estimates mainly on this long 
village experience; whereas the teacher came from elsewhere and only observed thg children 


"however, they tried the experiment of abstaining from any interchange 
nions about a new lot of pupils. Thereupon, the 
he estimates made an extraordinary drop, from 
0. A repétition of the experiment had the same 


of observations or opi 
correlation between t 
about ‘80 to about 3 
issue. 


An even greater difficulty ir*dealing with this 
ls that of knowing exactly what it means Dic 
but several significations. And no less discor 


d about school (Amer, 
tes may be nearly in 


J. of Psychol. 1904, xv. 369). In 


‘General Intelligence’ 
tionaries give not one 
dant are the various 


such exceptional cases, the 


dependent; but the difloulty remains of knowing when they 


i8 Journal, 1909, ur. 148, 
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this was the sole effective manner of proving the existence of the General 

Factor, so also it is the only hopeful way of elucidating its nature. The 

method to be employed is similar to that necessary in other scientific 

' problems; we have to vary the conditions and examine the effect om” 
the ensuing correlations. : zs x : 

Some of these effects seem not to have much theoretical significance. 
For instance, when the performers comprising a given ‘sample’ happen 
to differ largely from one another in any ability, all the correlations with 
that ability tend to increase. This is offy a natural consequence of the 
essential nature of correlations; the larger the variation in any oom- ` 
ponent factor, the greater will be its influence on the variation of the 
whole, that is, the greater will be its power to produce correlation. 
But the fact is worth remembering, for it explains many differences of 

‘experimental results which have wrongly been taken as contradicting 
one another. 

Another influential aspect liable to be overlooked is the ‘ warming- 
up’ of fore-exercise, The amount given may vary considerably, some 
investigators preferring little, others much. An attempt has been made 
to decide on the effect of this difference of procedure, by arguing that 
the newer the task, the better it must correlate with a person’s intelli- 
gence. But such loose speculation is not likely to be trustworthy ; and 
experiment shows just the contrary, the effect of the absence >of fore- 
exercise being to decreasé this correlation’, Nor is the reason far to 
geek. ‘Without fore-exercise, a person's success largely depends on his 
recent cognate experiences, which may assist him in varying degrees 
and sometimes even hinder him*; hence, much is left to chance, a fact 
which must tend to lower any correlation. By fore-exercise, on the other 
hand, this chance element is in great measure eliminated, leaving 
success to depend more on the person's innate capacity, or at any rate 
on his older and more permanent acquirements. 

Somewhat different from, and theoretically more important ‘than 
the effect of fore-exercise appears to be that of repeating the same te 
on several occasions. As far as the present evidence goes, the corr 
lations tend to increase only when the performances are difficult for-t 
subject*; if they are easy, the correlations tend to declinet. As 

1 Amer. J. of Psychol. 1904, xv. 278. This is one of the reasons why some investi 
have obtained lower correlations than others for tests of sensory discrimination. 

2 See Sleight, this Journal, 1911, rv. 482. 

3 See Abelson, this Journal, 1911, rv. 804. Also Burt’s remarkable results 
‘Spot pattern,’ ibid. 1909, 11. 168. 

* See Burt’s other teste, ibid, 
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‘activities become on repetition more mechanical and less conscious, we 
have here some indication that the General Factor looked for is in some 
way connected with clear awareness, or at any rate opposed td mechani- 
sation}. 
z This imference is supported by Burt's finding the highest correla- 
/ ions to be given by the performances that demand most ‘attention’ 
(as understood and estimated by various subjects)*. 

Pointing in the same direction is the fact that the ‘higher’ opera- 
tions, such as reasoning, etc., generally produce larger correlations than 
those essentially dependent on the sensory and motor functions. But 
this rule is far from being absolute; even the sensory and motor 
operations appear always to yield a certain amount of correlation, and 
sometimes a large amount. Moreover, the rule is at once explicable by 
the greater complexity of these higher processes; for the multitude of 
independent specific factors must tend to cancel one another, leaving 
the General Factor more dominant. 

The key to the variability of correlation appears to have been 
furnished by Abelson*; he discovered that the amount of correlation 
yielded by apparently unintellectual performances depends mainly upon 
the intellectual status of the subjects. In the case of mentally defective 
children, he found that the most mechanical tasks, for instance, the 
mere rate of tapping, produced about as much correlation as those 
involviffg the higher operations, for instance, the interpretation of 
pictures‘, It would appear that at such a low level of ability not even 

- the simplest tasks are acquired thoroughly enough to become mechanical. 

Thus the various lines of evidence—the larger correlations usually 
produced by the operations demanding ‘attention, the reduction of 
correlation as the performances tend to become mechanical, and the large 

„correlations shown by even the simplest performances of the mentally 
defective—all these converge, indicating some fundamental opposition 
between the General Factor, on the one hand, and mechanization by 
abit, on the other. 
But of all the features invariably attending the mechanization of 
y activity, none is more remarkable than the way in which it ceases 
















This point is brought out by Abelson. For cartain authors, clear awareness 
onymous with ‘attention.’ But the latter word—at any rate, if used without 
definition—has so many possible meanings that it might almost as well have 


id. 107. 3 This Journal, 1911, rv. 800. 
uent (not yet published) work by Abelson has confirmed and extended this 
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to interfere with other simultaneous activities. For instance; the first 
efforts to ride a bicycle are found sufficient to absorb the mind fully ; 
in time, ‘however, the rider becomes able to look freely about him, 

to ponder over problems, or to light a cigarette. But if the nom 
mechanized activities are thus distinguished by their acute Sompetition ` 
with one another, they must be competing for something; if the 
enhancement of any one such activity'can only occur at the expense of 
all the others, we can scarcely escape the conclusion that all these 
manifestations of energy derive—to «some extent, at least—from a 
general common fund. In other words, the known facts about the 
competition among non-mechanized intellectual performances! drive us 
to the conception of a General Common Factor just as inevitably as 
did our laborious calculations. This happy mutual corroboration of two 
such different lines of investigation strengthens our confidence in both. 

While this conception of a common fund of ‘intellective energy,’ as 
we may call it, explains the close connexion between the General 
Factor and clear awareness, it also suggests that this connexion is only 
a part of the truth. Quantitative experiment reveals that the same 
competition extends even to some unconscious processes. For instance, 
Müller has proved that the process of learning continues long after it . 
ceases to be conscious, and that this unconscious continuance is greatly 
interfered with by any further mental work, such as learning something 
else (‘retroactive inhibition ’)%. 

A still more fundamental difference between sátelleskiya energy and 
clear awareness appears probable. The latter, though indispensably . 
requiring the former, may well have further needs also; being one of 
the characteristics of success in any performance, it is likely to need in 
addition the specific ability for that performance. A person with 
specific incapacity for music, whatever may be his intelligence in other 
respects, appears unable to become clearly aware of melody. Again, or 
injury to the post-Rolandic convolutions, the patient loses power t 
‘attend’ to his tactile sensations although still quite able to attend ‘ 
anything else’. The very specific character of attention (in the ser 
of gaining clear awareness) has been further emphasized by Sleig’ 
recent investigation‘, 


. | The most masterly and exhaustive account of these facts appears to be * 
Experimentelle Analyse der Bewusstseinsphünomene, 1908. 
3 Müller and Pilzecker, Ztsch. f. Psychol. Ergansüngsbd. 1. 
3 Bee the vary remarkable investigations of Head, Braín, 1912. 
4 This Journal, 1911, 1v. 485, 489. 
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On the whole, then, the surprising fact of ability in any performance 
exhibiting marked correlation with performances of a totally different 
character seems fundamentally identical with the fact of mental work 

‘of any kind inhibiting simultaneous work -of totally different kinds. 

Both phenbmena appear satisfactorily explained by conceiving that every 
non-mechanized performance depends partly, indeed, on specific dispo- 
sition for that performance, but‘partly on some fund of energy common 
to all such performances, Those autlfors are on a false track who are 
endeavouring to identify the General Factor with any special process of 
peculiarly high dignity, such as 'intelligence, 'synthetic power, etc. 
On the contrary, the essential nature of the General Factor—and the 
cause of its hitherto baffling investigation— is precisely the fact that it 
is disposible for any kind of non-mechanized process. | 

8. Physiological considerations. So far we have confined ourselves 
to evidence and considerations of a psychological character. Let us 
turn briefly to the physiological aspect. We immediately come across 
a General Factor beyond all dispute, namely, the common blood supply ; 
quantitative and qualitative alterations of this necessarily produce 
‘effects upon all the cortical functions. Such alterations are probably 
mainly responsible for the appreciable fluctuations in the general 
intellectual level which occur normally even in the same person. 
A man’s ability seems not quite identical in the morning and in the 
evening, in summer and in winter, after rest and after work, on an 
empty stomach and on'a full one, even standing up and lying down. 
In the sphere of pathology, the effects are much more marked. Alcohol 
and other drugs, and the toxins generated in various diseases, produce 
a universal effect upon all the cerebral functions ranging from dimin- 
ished ability in the carrying out of every mental performance to states 
of stupor and coma. 

But this explanation, no doubt true as far as it goes, appears to 
require supplementation. ` Even if it could be thought adequate 
‘o account for the observed correlations, it would be wholly unable to 

xplain the other phenomenon, namely, the acute competition between 
‘ferent simultaneous activities. And just as little can it explain the 

ll known physiological fact that lesions of certain portions of the 

in do not produce specific disability of any one function, but rather 

“neralised disability for all performances, Flourens observed that 


1 regards the explanation of the General Factor, see also the interesting discussion 
dt (Grundsuge d. physiol. Psychol. 6te Aufl. xxr. 596). Also Burt, this Journal, 
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partial removal of the cerebrum of pigeons resulted in no specific 
defect, but in a general weakness in all directions. The same result 
was reached in the work of Goltz on dogs. Another case in point is 
Ferriers famous labourer, in whom extensive injury of the frontal 
convolutions produced only general intellectual weakness. ° 

The above physiological observations led in the middle of the last 
century to the opinion that the cerebrum is functionally equivalent in 
all its parts. Subsequently, indéed, the work of Broca, Wernicke, Fritsch 
and Hitzig, and many others brought abeut the adoption of the contrary 
view of complete localisation, so that the cerebrum was regarded as a 
plurality of independent organs. But recent investigation has tended 
more and more to compromise between these two extreme views; 
the present evidence indicates that, although some or all of the different 
cortical regions specifically mediate different functions, nevertheless 
the efficiency of each region depends vitally upon that of the whole. 
A physiological explanation which has been advanced and appears to 
find continually increasing support is that nervous energy admits of 
‘vicarious’ usage. According to this, it may be conceived that every 
particular mental operation requires two things: firstly, a specific. 
activity of a particular system of neural structures; and secondly, the 
concurrence of neural energy from the whole, or a large part, of the 
cortex. ' 

Thus the conception of a General Factor, and perhaps even of a 
common fund of energy, appears as indispensable for physiology as for 
psychology. Also, there 1s a complete parallel between, on the one hand, 
the psychological evidence of the General Factor being chiefly concerned 

.-With non-mechanized operations and, on the other hand, the physio- 
logical evidence of the solidarity of nervous system being greatest at its 
highest levels; for instance, sensory or motor lesions in the peripheral 
nervous system or even in the basal ganglia may easily be strictly 
local, whereas disturbances of the cortical functions are rarely, if 
ever, 80. 

Also, physiology, no less than psychology, indicates the possibility q 
the General Factor having a more or less composite origin. Howev 

















1 See McDougall, Brain, 1909, xxxii. 258. Also Olaparéde, Psychologie de VEnfant, 
In a previous paper by Krueger with one of us, the hypothesis was advanced that in 
people the cortex probably has a finer ‘ plastic function’ than in others, that is, a gj 
power of building up finely differentiated and integrated structures. The present í 
despens this view, indicating that the superior plastio function is merely one a3 
product of the superior intellective energy. 
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distinct several causes may be, if the effect of each is perfectly general, 
so too will be the total effect! 

9. Importance of the Specific Abilities. The preceding considera- 
“tions have shown that every intellectual performance may be regarded 
as proceefling from two distinct factors: on the one hand, the specific 
ability or disposition for thát particular performance; and on the other 
general ability, due to the*common fund of intellective energy. 
Hitherto, we have discussed the correlations due to the general ability, 
almost ignoring the specifioœ abilities, or treating them merely as 
‘occasional disturbing elements, This attitude appears justified by the 
results of correlational investigation up to date, as summarised in 
Tables II—V. Of the great number of performances entering into 
these tables, only four pairs have required pooling together; thus the 
tables present all the data almost exactly as was done by the authors 
themselves. In spite of this, only three times is thé correlation between 
columns distinctly less than +1 and never once is it under +60. On 
the whole, the influence of the specific abilities on the correlations has 
been a vanishing quantity. Small as it has been, it nevertheless 
requires examining in detail. 

We will take first the four cases where iouis were made. "These 
were merely due to the similarity of the performances (see p. 59). 
One was the case of Oehrn described above (p. 59). Another was in 
the results of Brown, who had used two nearly identical tests of erasing 
letters. The other two were in the work of Bonser. He had used a 
pair of tests for each of the following operations, ‘mathematical judg- 
ment,’ ‘controlled association,’ and ‘selective judgment’; he had him- 
self pooled together the pair for mathematical judgment; we treated in 
the same manner the pairs for the two other operations. That the 
two tests forming a pair were similar is evidenced by Bonser having 
classed them together as tests of the same mental operation. The 
similarity is not, indeed, very marked; but no more is the specific 
correlation; if the pooling is omitted, the mean correlation between 
columns falls distinctly short, indeed, of + 1, but still remains positive 
nd high. 

Next, as regards the three cases where the correlation falls appre- 
iably below positive unity?, one of these will be treated presently. 










1 This possible gas ahaa has been noted fromthe first, see Amer. J. of Psychol, 
, xv. 278, 284. 


In selecting these throe as having ‘appreciable’ deviations from +1, we have had to 
our general impression. Later on, we hope to work out the probable error involved. 
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The other two come from Burt; they are due to both schools showing, 
as said above, specific correlation between the teachers’ estimates of 
intelligence and the experimental tests of memory. If the columns for 
the estimates of intelligence are omitted, the values in Table II rise 
from + ‘67 to 4-98 for the elementary school and from +63 to 4-98. 
for the High Grade school. 

In addition to these seven cases of ‘appreciable specific correlation 
in the material used for our tablés, there appears one more case in some 
‘material that could not be utilised in this way; this was the series of 
Thorndike, Lay, and Dean (see footnote 3 to p. 61). These investigators 
had found the correlation between two different tests of sensory 
discrimination (weight and length) much too high to-be solely 
attiibutable to their common dependence on general intelligence as 
estimated by their teachers and fellow pupils. This excess of correla- 
tion was thereupon’ ascribed by them to both performances being on 
the ‘sensory level’ and was made the basis of energetic controversy. 
But herein they overlooked, among other things, the fact that both 
tests were done by the method of ‘reproduction, which is now generally 
discredited on account of leaving to the subjects a wide arbitrary choice 
of procedure. Those subjects whose procedure happened to be most 
elaborate or otherwise most advantageous would naturally score in both. 
tests; hence would arise a disturbing specific correlation between them 
just as actually observed. Nevertheless, the work of these authors 
appears valuable; for it reminds us that the similarity between two 
performances is by no means confined to the aspect expressed in the 
current names of mental operations, such as sensory discrimination, 
memory, reasoning, movement, etc.; all the other aspects, such as the 
psychophysical method, demand consideration also, and often, may be: 
much more important, 

But surprisingly small as has been the róle of specific abilities in all 
previous experimental correlations, there are reasons for questioning 
whether this is the case in ordinary life also. In the latter, even a 
very specialised performance may have ultimate consequences of con- 
siderable magnitude. An ‘ear’ for melody is known to be particular] 
specific, that is, independent of other elementary capacities; and yet j 
forms the indispensable gateway to the world of music. If the comm 
diagnosis of ‘ word blindness’ in backward children is correct, the po 
of associating visual forms with meanings stands very isolated; and y 
constitutes the sole approach to normal scholastic instruction. Po; 

1 In fact, this case seems to be the sole published evidence in support of the ‘le 
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the power to hold a rifle accurately may be very specific, and yet form 
a factor in the supremacy of nations. 

Again, the narrowness of range of specific abilities may not obtain 
universally; there may be important exceptions. For instance, the 
specific cbrrelation discovered by Burt between school work and tests 
of memory looks as if here the range might cover all the diverse 
activities coming under the hfad of memorisation. This deduction is 
corroborated by having already beerf reached on quite different and 
exclusively experimental grounds}, 

Another important point is that, while the theory of a General 
Factor was originally applied only to the total efficiency of perform- 
ances, it is often desirable to analyse this efficiency into various aspects, 
for instance, to consider the accuracy and speed separately. Brown, in 
particular, measured many performances from different aspects, but 
drew up his table of coefficients treating quite alike the correlations 
between total efficiencies, between part efficiencies of the same per- 
formance, between part efficiencies of different’ performances, and 
between part and total efficiencies. It is astonishing that, in spite of 
this, the General Factor continued even here to show itself almost ex- 
clusively effective in producing correlation. But in the single instance 
where the mean correlation between columns fell appreciably below +1 
(i.e. to Ot 73), it is clearly traceable to this treatment of part efficiencies. 
The Correlations indicate that those children who preferred speed to 
accuracy in one performance tended slightly to make the same prefer- 
ence in other performances also. A similar case occurs with Bonser, 
whose ‘spelling’ was not an independent performance, but was merely 
estimated from the papers done in the test of ‘easy opposites.’ On 
lookingginto the correlations, it appears that those children who attend 
much to their spelling were slightly handicapped in evoking the ‘easy 
` opposites’; this negative correlation was superposed on, and slightly 
detracted from, the basal positive correlation between them due to the 
General Factor. The disturbance was so small as practically to dis- 
appear when ‘easy opposites’ was pooled with the other test of 
controlled association. But some work of the present authors (shortly 
to be published) indicates that such specific correlation between part 
fficiencies can be very much larger. 

Further specific correlation may occur in a more or less accidental 

er. For instance, proficiency in natural science and proficiency in 
thematics are likely to go specially together, merely because the 
-1 By Krueger with one of us, Ztsch. f. Psychol. 1907, xuv. 108, 
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same children generally take up both studies’. Again, performances 
may be linked together by the errors in the measurenients: of the 
one being correlated with those in the measurements of the other. 
Innumerable other possibilities of special relation will readily suggest 
themselves on reflection. 

The present paper, then, is far from denying that specific abilities 
may play a large rôle. Our object !s:not to oppose Thorndike's 
invaluable work on them, but to further it^. We hope to have done so 
.in showing that their correlations do met occur in a pure state, but 
only superposed upon correlation of a more general character. Their 
investigation is & much more delicate matter than hitherto supposed. 
A new technique is required. 

.10. Applications of the doctrine of General and Specific Abilities. 
When this doctrine was first advanced, it was done with an acknow- 
ledgment “that it must acquire a much vaster corroborative basis 
before we can accept it even as a general principle and apart from its 
inevitable eventual corrections and limitations*" The corroborative 
basis then, demanded would seem to be now supplied by the array of 
facts quoted in the present paper. It is therefore legitimate to indicate 
‘briefly that this doctrine has far-reaching bearings on psychological 
theory and practice. 

In the first place, radical modifications appear needed - in the 
current modes of interpreting correlations. These are suffering from 
an almost universal confusion between general and specific ability. 
The point may be illustrated by a correlation of ‘49 recently found 
between the power of interpreting pictures and that of memorising 
sentences‘, Almost every psychologist would at once conclude that 
this -49 represented the extent to which the process of inteypreting 
pictures involved the exercise of memory. But let us take any other 
two of the tests used on that occasion, let us say, the rate of tapping 
and the discrimination of length. Let the four performances be indi- 
cated by p, s, t, and J, so that the ‘49 may be denoted by rp, and the 


1 See Ztech, f. Psychol. 1907, xurv. 87. 

3 Still less is it in opposition to his work on ‘formal training,’ with which, in th’ 
main, we cordially agree (see Sleight’s paper in this Journal, 1911, 1v. 886). Variations v 
training, within normal limits, appears to have no appreciable influence on the Gener 
Factor, but only on the specific ones. This will be readily understood from our expla” 
tion of their respective natures. 
~ 3 Amer. J. of Psychol. 1904, xv. 278. 

4 Abelson, this Journal, 1911, 1v. 204. It should be added that this author dir 
make the confusion in question. 
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other intercorrelations similarly. If equation (1) ox p. 58 holds good, 
then 

; Tp = Tpt x Tuo 

* Tu 
And in actual fact, this equation was closely verified, since rg; x Ty + Tu 
came to '61x:32--:37 2:53. Thus, on the doctrine demonstrated in 
this paper, rp, is wholly determfned by three coefficients rg, Tis, Ty, all 
of which are quite unconcerned with the extent to which interpreting 
pictures involves memory. Amd rj, might equally well be determined 
from any other appropriate set of three coefficients. It is no indication 
at all of any specific relation between interpreting pictures and remem- 
bering, but of the mean degree in which these two performances 
depend respectively on general ability. 

But the effect of the doctrine is by no means confined to correla- 
tional coefficients. Take, for instance, the numerous experiments in 
various countries designed to ascertain how memory depends upon age. . 
The elaborate statistics obtained are really, it seems hardly questionable, 
governed principally by the growth and fluctuations of the children’s 
general rather than specific ability. The endeavour to discover which 
epoch of life is specially adapted to memory has gone completely astray. 
The same confusion arises equally, of course, when statistics are replaced 
by casual impressions or any other inexact method; for instance, when 
a psychiatrist diagnoses ‘loss of memory’ where really there is a 
depreciation of general ability. These illustrations are taken from 
memory, as it at present dominates experimental investigation; but 
our considerations apply equally well to'any other sort of intellectual 
activity. ; 

Theyabove chiefly concerns what is sometimes known as ‘individual 
psychology’ and is held to be a rather isolated branch of inquiry. But 
there are signs of a change of opinion. Many of us are looking forward 
to the day when psychological textbooks will become less exclusively 
preoccupied with sensations and epistemology, but turn rather to 
appreciating the mind or ‘soul’ as the agent in conduct’. If this hope 
is realised, the General Factor, or common fund of intellective enorgy, 

with its intimate bearings on every kind of intellectual process and, 
hove all, on ‘attention '—seems bound to take a prominent place. 

Larger still than the above applications to psychological’ theory are 

' Significant of the coming change are such definitions of psychology as that of 


ugall (Physiological Psychology, p. 1); also such books as Le Leggi del Lavoro 
le by Guido della Valle, or the works of O. Henry (Paris). 


 ehildren for less advanced would vanish in the solution of the more 
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those to psychological practice. Indeed, so many possibilities suggest 
themselves, that it is difficult to speak freely without seeming extrava- 
gant. The application to psychiatry will be discussed in a separate 
paper, which we hope to publish shortly. Another obvious one is to 
relieve the overburdened institution of examinations. Titese have 
various natural purposes—the ascertainment whether schools are being 
conducted adequately, whether pupils are working diligently, whether 
they are acquiring the jnstructión needed for particular professions— 
which are admittedly incompatible with (he further function of measur- 
ing individual differences of ability. But, as we have seen in this 
paper, the backbone of this ability, the General Factor, the intellective 
energy, can be disentangled from all such irrelevant matters and sub- 
mitted to precise experimental determination on its own account. 
This determination is becoming so easy, that it might well be carried 
out regularly. It seems even possible to anticipate the day when there 


. will be yearly official registration of the *intellective index, as we will 


call it, of every child throughout the kingdom1. 

This registration, controlled and digested by an expert bureau, 
could scarcely fail to shed a flood of light on many vital problems. 
We should learn how the intellective index depends on age, sex,, 
nutrition, physical exercise, fatigue, climate, formal training, etc. Even 
the influence of heredity would become much more accessible to study. 
And this clearing up of our knowledge of general ability would be the 


, first and decisive step towards investigating the specific abilities also, 


or any further factor at presant obscured by all these. We should even 
be helped in the study of the other great side of the mental make-up, 
the emotions, impulses, and volitions. 

In course of time, there seems no reason why the intellectiye index 
(or system of indices) should not become so well understood, as to 
enable every child's education to be properly graded according to his or ` 
her capacity. Thus the present difficulties of picking out the abler 
children for more advanced education and the 'mentally defective' 











general problem of adapting education to all. 

Stil wider—though doubtless, dimmer—are the vistas opened up 
as to the possible consequences in adult life. It seems not altogethe 
chimaeric to look forward to the time when citizens, instead of choosi 


1 It has already been determined, although naturally still in a very crude manner, 
the entiie school population of one small city, about 2000 children (see Ped. Sem. J 
1911). 
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their career at almost blind hazard, will undertake just the professions 

really suited to their capacities. One can even conceive the establish- 

ment of a minimum index to qualify for parliamentary vote, and, above 
eall, for the right to have offspring. 


10. ‘Conclusions. 

(1) At present, there exists such a great divergence of opinion 
about the corrélation between different intellectual performances, as to 
impede gravely the progress of,psychology. 

(2) But closer consideration of all the actual data of the different 
authors shows that this divergence is merely due to gross misinterpre- 
tation. In reality, all the facts indicate unanimously, that the corre- 
lation arises through all the performances, however different, depending 
partly on a General Common Factor. 

(8) The same conclusion is indicated by the recent surprising 
regeneration of ‘mental tests.’ For this appears to be due to both 
their purpose and method having been transformed in accordance 
with the theory of a General Factor. 

(4) This General Factor is not any special sort of process, such as 
an ‘intelligent’ or ‘synthetic’ operation. 

(5) The fact of correlation existing between quite different intel- 
lectual performances seems to be fundamentally identical with the fact 
that affy such performance inhibits quite different simultaneous ones. 
Both phenomena are explicable by conceiving that every performance 
depends partly on some common fund of energy. This, then, is the ' 
required General Factor. Explanation by ‘attention’ seems inadequate. 

(6) Every performance depends, not only on this General Factor, 
but also in varying degree on a factor specific to itself and all very 
similar performances. 

(7) This doctrine of general and specific factors (or, viewed from 
another aspect, general and specific abilities), though based primarily 
on psychological evidence, appears to be no less indispensable for 
understanding the facts of physiology. Every intellectual act appears 
to involve, both the specific activity of a particular system of cortical 
eurons, and also the general energy of the whole cortex. 

(8) The doctrine appears to have wide bearings on general psycho- 
gical theory and practice. 
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APPENDIX. 


Lu Ad 
I. To show that, when the ropa m holds good, the* correlation 
between pairs of columns (or rows) in a table of coefficients becomes=1. 


The proportional equation (given on p. 58) is 


um ERATES (1), 
Taa Toq ` 
and the solution of this equation is 
] fap AP, ry — BP, tag=AQ, Mq=BQ eenen NON (2), 


where A is constant for all correlations with the performance a, and similarly B, P, Q. 
Now, let R,,»=the correlation between the column for a and that for b, so that 
Ra= S (Fas — Fax) (Tea — Fee) ; 
V8 (faz — Taz)? . S (ree — Fea)? 
where scoring denotes the arithmetical mean for all values of z, and by (2) 
S(AX-AX)(BX—BX) 
= EE (3). 
VS(AX—AXy.S(BX— BY 
While if the r's are independent of one another, clearly £4, —0. 














IL Correction of Ræ for errors of sampling in the r’s on which it is based 
Indicating correct values (i.e. values free from sampling error) by dienen, 
f B (P'za Pb) 
ri = 
S (p). (pep). 
where p'4, denotes r,,—7,,, and similarly p's». The term on the right may easily 
be expanded to 
S (psa Dzb — Eza 625 — D ab Eza — P'ra 2b) 
NS (phas — on — 9p aa tea) -S (ph — Pap — 9p pou 

where p denotes the value of p' for any particular observed sample and e is ite 
sampling error, so that p=p' +e. This may be further expanded to 


(0 B (prapa) S (mna) —2 S W'a) -S (en) — S (a) S (ea) 
IS ad- SEa) S Wm) S2) IS 0-8 (en) 3:8 (2). S es) 
approximately, since p' will not in general be correlated with e, i 
[S (ponpas) — 2 (Cantst)]~| D (ezatt) +S (n) (noa) 5:8 (Pa) - (eas 


[S (a) -2(¢a)]-[ D (8,928 l'aa): S lemn) | 





















VJe ne 303] - | Dad +5 S (p'a) S(s 


- where Z denotes the mean value of S for a very large number of randomly c! 
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samples of the size in question, and D—S- x. Then, representing each above 
expression in square brackets by a single letter, we may write the above expression as 


Sı- å 
. : V8, — A4 N S — As 
5 A, 4s , As Lu. 3) 
D -755 (1-9 +B t higher powers of s suse i eae eazva (4). 


And if the A’s are small compared with the corresponding Ss, t.e. if the es are 
small compared with their p's, we get approximately, on taking a mean of different 
samples, 








Rie LL 9 S(psspa) X (eta) EM 
ab N S38, MS (pea) — Z (ean) VS (phas) — € (cha) STENTS 


It is therefore only required to find the 2's, 
Now, «=p'—p=e~—4 where e=% —r. Hence it is readily found that 


B (esas) =S (6558)— ~ 8 (Can) 5 (ea) 


^n-1 1 
= Cn 3 (ratb) — 5 SS (rat ys), 
where z and y are always different. 


Hence x (s) S [5 Td) -i88 | 72 (ome) | 


where 7' denotes the total sum for all the samples, and WV is the number of samples, 
5-1 1 
= E S (Gs n Tra 045) re 598 (Reay 023055), 
where c, 4rthe root mean square sampling deviation of rzs, and similarly o, while 


Reg—2=the correlation between e, and 6x, for different samples, and similarly 
Rays $ j 









-1 1 
ATES Usa) 3 (osa) a 8S Bean) IS (rg) 4-D, soy 
and, if we may neglect D, 


f =(n— 1) Trza Txb (Rra — Reay) eeosececoseososesocoosoooos (6). 
From (5) and (6) we get finally 
R; S (pha) -(n-1) Oza 0 zb (a — ra y)- 











"c M L————2À,.«(). 
VS (Psa) - (0—1) Reg (1 = Ras e) VS (pha) (0—1) ofa (1— Eas a) 

ere, gs, is known to be=prob. error of rj, divided by -6745, and similarly oe. 
e £’s are given by the equation 

(res — Tiu) (Fio — Ti P) 

B, = ts Teel ex) (rt — Tt Teu) 

p» k + (fe it Toota) (reo —Tyg Tus) 

(re — o ra) (Ftu — Tur) 
5, i, u and v are any values, 


+3 (L ry) (L= rha)", 


~ Bee Pearson and Filon, Phil, Trans, Roy. Soc. Lond, A. oxor. 262. 
Psych. y ! 
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The full calculations of the A's involve a number of terms that are tedious to 


work out and usually insignificant in amount. We have found that, on the whole, 
& very approximate value is given by 


Re Fe eta Ee ae "€ (8), 
V8 (pea) — (n 1) e, YB (ha) - (n1) es. * 


where oz, denotes, as before, the prob. error of fe, divided by :6745, and aimilarly 
oz, While the scoring indicates the mean forall values of a. 

We took the median raw correlation entering into each of the values given in 
Table II, and. corrected ‘it both by the full (7) gnd by the above approximate method 
(8). ,The median discrepancy came to only 02. It tended equally to be positive 
‘and negative, so that the mean result for the two methods was identical to the first 
two decimal places. We have, therefore, adopted this approximate method. 


III. To show that the degree of validity of the proportional equation wae xis 
aq 
is measured by the coefficient ` . 
. 1 
S (feat) ~5 S (res) - 8 (rad) 





> 


+ VS) S (33) — = (ra) S (ra) 


where the sign to be prefixed to the root is that of 5 (rers) *. 
From the proportional equation, it is evident that r,4—rz, k, where k is constant 


for all values of z. Hence S (93,5) 43S (r3) and k= + TON , the sign of & 
: . "m 
being, clearly, that of S (rf). 


Now, ıt is manifest that the above coefficient, say Cas, varies directly as 
Seats) 

NS Fea) S (r5) 
subtracting unity and multiplying by —2& times the denominator, Qa, varies | 
inversely as 


, Where the sign to be prefixed is that of S (ref). Hence, 


2k NS (5) S (rh) - 8E (rss), 
or as BAS (taa) +S (r5) — 2 S (raura), 
or as S (ras b — ra). , 
Moreover, it has the convenience of varying:from unity, when the proportions 
equation is completely valid, down to zero, where the r's are quite uncorrelated wil 
one another. ' 

Evidently, we might equally well take £ as apa (ra) Tn this cage, -it^ co 
(tza) 

easily be shown that we could get the coefficient 


28 (reat) 2 S (ras) S (r3) 





ES (Paa) +F S a) S (Poa) S (ra). 


* Throughont the present investigation the sign is +. 


oa 
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But this coefficient has the disadvantage of a larger sampling error; it becomes 
quitè illusory for this reason whenever S(r,4) or S(r,) approaches zero. 


IV. Correction of Ce for errors of sampling in the 7s upon which it is based. 
a 1 / 
S (zat) 8 (Fan) (a) 





C'ab = 3 
JS) S03) - S (a). S (r4) 


. 
which, by reasoning similar to that in IT, becomes 


Sta) =P ates) + (e). (e) e Sra) S (ra) | +218 (za) -S (Ca) (72). (Can) 
M S652 a) [ D(a +2 5 See) | 
J 18a) 0.]-| Dan) +2 8 e). S (x) | 


1 1 
— g [S (ea). S (6) — S (ra) - S (ra) zES (za) S (e) +5 (r2) -S (69) 
which, as before, may be written as 
Sy A, 
NS, — As S Sg — Ag— (Sr — Ar) 














E LM. ic approximately on a mean, when the e's are small compared with the 7s, 
VS. . Ss — Sr 


S (rss as) — S (eost) += S (6ra) S (60) - 2S (Pan) - S (rad) 


= 








VIED- (9) VS Pa) 3 (85) +2 S (a) - (6) - 18 (Poa) -S (a) 


S (rasa) (0-1) Garon (Baa Ñ ~m) -ES (ran) S (ra) 


= 





...(9), 





—— c x 1 
NS (eq) - nola, VS (rig) -nom + Teg 0x41 (7 - 1) s] — = 5 (ta) S Oa) 
where o and Æ have the same meanings as in (7). 


Here again, a fair average approximation similar to that in (8) may be got by 


——— 1 
B (rar, )—-(n-1)rn,c. c, — 3 S (ri) 8 (rav) 
C'ab = 





... (10), 





NS ta) = (071) ra VB (a) — (0 —1) e, E S (taa) -S (r4) 


vhich has been used in the preceding investigation. 

(It may be recalled here, that c, denotes the prob. error of rz, divided by ‘6745, 
d similarly o. The scoring indicates the mean for all values of 2.) 
V. To show that, if the multifocal theory holds good, the mean correlation 
een columns will, in general, be negative. 


t P, Ps, eo Pap Qo Qn ss, ugs +++ denote the various performances, and 
se the sole non-random character of the correlations between them to be 
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that these correlations are high between performances denoted by the same letter 
(e.g. between P, and Pe), but low between performances denoted by different letters 
(e.g. between P; and Qj). 

Take first the correlation between the column for one of the P's and that fon 
one of the Q's. 

Let Pr, pi, qa and qı denote high and low coefficients in the ix columns 
respectively. Let n,-J-n4--... be denoted by n. Then, summing the products of the 
type p,q, in the numerator of Rp, we get ° 


j 2 (paq) =(%-— 1) f Medne le] -) 
[e Dire Dial. lad) Lm (1), 


where (1, — 1)[ px] denotes the sum of n, — 1 values of the type p,, only differing from 
one another randomly; the other square brackets have a similar meaning. 
Summing similarly the other terms entering into Rp, we get eventually 


pa (tp — 1) (4—1) (n — 2) [Ux — p) (q— 97] (2), 
(n—2) (n5 — 1) (n—n 1) [pa-p] Vin- D (n7 0471) gP 


which reduces to 











N fip -1Vn,-1 1 (3), 
BU ERR er isc 0e 


where d,? denotes (p-p = (pa Pi)? , scores indicating*means as before. 
(pa-p) 


It may be found in a similar manner that 


1 1 
fw-lld] Bacrldi M E (4). 
But the sum of the £’s for all the pairs in the table 
= 3 (Ro) + (Reg) test S (Rpg) Fee gsssssesese. (5). 
»p a pa 
The expression on the right may be split up, so as to furnish for every different 
pair of letters, e.g. P and Q, a value which we will call V,,; this, utilising (3) and (4), 
may easily be found to be 


“ MpM%q(Mp-1) 1 4p foa (My: (n-1) 1 
$(n—-ny 'l4dj 3(n- n) 1l-dj 


- pfi I — 14n,-1 1 
Vn- n ny—l^n—n,—1 Wirdà/ixdi 
Hence, if n, is bo very different from n,, nor d, from dq, we get approximately 
y EE 3 UA 1 =) (6) 
ii lr à 1 dj An — ny n — fq Ng SSS —f-— i 
which is obviously a minus quantity; and therefore the mean of the Ws must 
go also. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 


Das Gedáchtmiss; die Ergebnisse der experimentelle Psychologie und thre 
Anwendung in Unterricht und Erziehung. Von Professor Dr Max 
Offner. Zweite, vermehrte Auflage. S. xi+258. Berlin: Reuter 

* und Reichard, 1911. Mk 3.50; geb., Mk 4.50. 


That a'second edition of this book „has been published only two years 
after the appearance of the first is sure enough sign of its utility in bringing 
home to educationists the value and bearing of past experimental work on 
memory. ‘No other monograph deals in, so comprehensive and thorough 
a way with this subject. It is not a mere compendium of experimental 
work, but deals in a systematic wey with the general psychology of memory, 
and with such special topics as the forms of readiness, adequate and in- 
adequate incitement (Anregung) of dispositions, mediate association and 
reproduction, reproduction through contrast, etc. The author believes that 
in this edition he has simplified the exposition of his views, so far as is 
possible without the sacrifice of accuracy. ` . 


William James. By Emile Boutroux, translated from the second edition by 
A. and B. Henderson. Pp. vii+126. London: Longmans, 1919. 
3s. 6d. net. 


An excellent translation of Professor Boutroux's sympathetic study of 
the life, personality and philosophical, pedagogical and psychological writings 
of William James. 


Animal Intelligence: experimental studies. By Professor Edward L. 
Thorndike. The Animal Behavior Series. Pp. viii +297. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1911. 7s. net. : 


“The main purpose of this volume,” as stated in the preface, “is to make 
accessible to students of psychology and biology the author's experimental 
studies of animal intellect and behavior...To the reports of experimental 
studies are added two new essays dealing with the general laws of human 
and animal learning." Certain of Thorndike's papers, which form a land- 
mark in the progress of animal psychology, have long been out of print. 
Their re-publication and the additional two chapters on Behaviour and on 
the Evolution of the Human Intellect serve a most valuable purpose. 


Vorlesungen. zur Einführung in die experimentelle Padogogik und ihre 
psychologisohen Grundlagen. Von Professor Dr Ernst Meumann. 
Zweite, umgearbeite und vermehrte Auflage. Erster Band. S, xix 4 725. 
Leipzig: Engelmann, 1911. 


"The first edition of this well-known work, which appeared in 1907, was 
austed two years later. The new edition, which is to be completed in 
hree volumes, may in many respects be considered as a new work, so 
omplete and drastic has been the author's revision. The present volume is 
voted to the development of the child; it includes chapters on the ex- 
imental investigation of sensation, perception, apperception, memory, 
ught, language, speech, imagination, suggestibility, feeling, will, interests 
attention, in their genetic aspects ; it ends with a tentative formulation 
e general ‘laws’ of mental development. Increased space is found in 
ition for descriptions of the methods and technique of pedagogical 

ts. Their application is now extended from elementary school 
to the higher education of adolescents. 
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Motive Force and Motivation-Tracks: a research in will psychology. By 
E. Boyd Barrett, S.J. Pp. xiv+225. London: Longmans, :1911. 
6s. net. 


This is one of a series of important experimentel investigations on the" 
psychology of will, carried out under the direction of Professor Michotte at 
Louvain University The main method of experiment was as follows. 
Eight liquids, differing in degree of agreeapleness to the taste, were prepared, 
and to each a monosyllabic nonsense name was attached. The subjects, five 
in number, thoroughly learnt to associate these names with the respective 
tastes. Then the choice experiments began, the subjects previously receiving . 
the instruction—“Two words will appear corresponding to the substances 
in the two glasses. You are to choose between the substances and to drink 
at once the liquid which you have chosen” Four stages of the choice 
act are distinguished by the writer: the perception of the words, the motiva- 
tion, the choice, and the realisation of the choice. He considers that the 
motive forces of the alternative chosen and of the alternative rejected are 
reflected in the speed of the choice act (chronoscopically determined). By 
motivation-tracks he means the tendencies of the individual to act in a 
definite characteristic: manner under similar conditions. The concluding 
chapters of the monograph deal with the evolution of motivation, auto- 
matism, hesitation, hedonism, the relativity of values and the psychology of 
character. ` 


Dis differentielle Psychologie in ihren methodischen Grundlagen. Von Pro- 
fessor Dr William Stern. S. ix 4503. Leipzig: Barth, 1911. Mk 11; 
geb, Mk 12. ` 


This is an entirely new work written by the author in place of"a second 
edition of his well-known book, Uber Psychologie der individuellen Differenzen, 
which was published in 1900. It is new both in arrangement and in subject 
matter. The first of the four sections into which it is divided deals with 
general methods of experiment, the second with variation and correlation 
and the third with the investigation of ‘individualities’; the fourth section 
contains a bibliography of over 1500 contributions on the subject. There are 
also appendices on the classification of the temperaments, on mental tests, etc. 















La théorie du rhythme et le rhythme du français déclamé, avec une étude 
‘“egpérimentale” de la déclamation de plusieurs poètes et comédiens 
célàbres, du rhythme des vers italiens, et des nuances de la durée dans la 
musique. Par Eugène Landry. Pp. 427. Paris: Champion, 1911. 


Religion ‘and Modern Psychology. By J. Arthur Hill. Pp. 200. London 
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. 'PSYCHICAL DISTANOÉ' AS A FACTOR IN ART 
AND AN AESTHETIC PRINCIPLE 


Bv EDWARD BULLOUGH. 


I. Meaning of the term * Distance.’ 
Distance as a factor in Art. 
Distance as an aesthetic principle. 

AT, Distance describes a personal relation. 


The antinomy of Distance. 
The variability of Distance. 
Distance as the psychological formulation of the anti- 
realism of Art: naturalistic and idealistic Art. 
D. Distance as applied to .the antithesis ‘sensual’ and 
, ‘spiritual,’ 
6. Distance as applied to the antithesis ‘individualistic’ and 
‘typical.’ 
III, Distance as an aesthetic principle : 
l. as a criterion between the agreeable and the beautiful. 
2. asa phase of artistic production : Jalsity of the theory of 
‘ self-expression of the artist, 
[3. Distance and some recent aesthetic theories. | 
4. Distance as a fundamental principle of the ‘aesthetic 
consciousness. ` 
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1. THE conception of ‘Distance’ suggests, in connexion with Art, 

in trains of thought by go means devoid of interest or of specu- 
importance. Perhaps he most obvious suggestion is that of 
spatial distance, ie. fthe distance of a work of Art from the 
or, or that of represejited spatial distance, i.e. the distance repre- 
within the work./ Less obvious, more metaphorical, is the 
7 
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meaning of temporal distance. The first was noticed already by 
Aristotle in his Poetics; the second has played & great part in 
the history of painting in the form of “perspective; the distinction , 
between these two kinds of distance assumes special importance 
theoretically in the differentiation between sculpture im the round, 
and relief-sculpture. Temporal distance, remoteness from us in point 
of time, though often a cause of miSconceptions, has been declared to 
be a factor of considerable weight in our appreciation. à 

It is not, however, in any of thèse meanings that * Distance' is 
put forward here, though it will be clear in the course of this essay - 
that the above mentioned kinds of distance are rather special forms 
of the conception of Distance as advocated here, and derive whatever 
aesthetic qualities they may possess from Distance in its general con- 
notation. This general connotation is ‘ Psychical Distance.’ 

A short illustration will explain what ie meant by 'Psychical Dis- 
tance. Imagine a fog at sea: for most people it is an experience 
of acute unpleasantness. Apart from the physical annoyance and 
remoter forms of discomfort such as delays, it is apt to produce feelings 
of peculiar anxiety, fears of invisible dangers, strains of watching 
and listening for distant and unlocalised signals. The listless move- 
ments of the ship and her warning calls soon tell upon the nerves 
of the passengers; and that special, expectant, tacit ayxiety and 
nervousness, always associated with this experience, make a fog the 
dreaded terror of the sea (all the more terrifying because of its very 
silence and gentleness) for the expert seafarer no less than for the 
ignorant landsman. 

Nevertheless, a fog at sea can be a source of intense relish and 
enjoyment. Abstract from the experience of the sea fog, for the 
moment, its danger and practical unpleasantness, Just as every on 
in the enjoyment of a mountain-climb disregards its physical labou 
and its danger (though, it is not denied, that these may incidental! 
enter into the enjoyment and enhance it); direct the attention 
the features ‘ objectively’ constituting the phenomenon—tbe veil s 
rounding you. with an opaqueness as lof transparent milk, blurri 
the outline of things and distorting thoi shapes into weird grotesq 
ness; observe the carrying-power of the pis producing the impr 
as if you could touch some far-off siren^by merely putting out 
hand and letting it lose itself behind that white wall; not 
curious creamy smoothness of the water, h\pocritically denyin 
were any suggestion of danger; and, above\all, the strange 
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and remoteness from the world, as it can be found only on the highest 
mountain tops: and the experience may acquire, in its uncanny 
mingling of repose and terror, a flavour of such concentrated poignancy 
dad delight as to contrast sharply with the blind and distempered 
anxiety of ‘its other aspects. This contrast, often emerging with 
startling suddenness, is like a momentary switching on of some new 
current, or the passing ray of a “brighter light, illuminating the out- 
look upon perhaps the most ordinary and familiar objecte—8n impression 
which we experience sometimesein instants of direst extremity, when 
our practical interest snaps like a wire from sheer over-tension, and we 
watch the consummation of some impending catastrophe with the 
marvelling unconcern of a mere spectator. 

It is a difference of outlook, due—if such a metaphor is pamiii 
—to the insertion of Distance. This Distance appears to lie between 
our own self and its affections, using the latter term in its broadest 
sense as anything which affects our being, bodily or spiritually, e.g. as 
sensation, perception, emotional state or-idea. Usually, though not 
always, it amounts to the same thing to say that the Distance lies 
between our own self and such objects as are the sources or vehicles 
of such affections. 

Thus, in the fog, the transformation by Distance is produced in the 
first instance by putting the phenomenon, so to speak, out of gear with 
our practical, actual self; by allowing it to stand outside the context of 
our personal needs and ends—in short, by looking at it ‘objectively,’ 
as it. has often been called, by permitting only such reactions on our 
part as emphasise the 'objective' features of the experience, and by 
interpreting even our ‘subjective’ affections not as modes of our being 
but rather as characteristics of the phenomenon. ` 

The working of Distance is, accordingly, not simple, but highly 

mplex. It has a negative, inhibitory aspect—the cutting-out of the 
ractical sides of things and of our practical attitude to them—and 
positive side—the elaboration of the experience on the new basis 
eated by the inhibitory action of Distance. 
2. Consequently, this distanced view of things is not, and cannot 
our normal outlook. As a rule, experiences constantly turn the 
e side towards us, namely, that which has the strongest practical 
e of appeal. We are not ordinarily aware of those aspects of 
which do not touch us immediately and practically, nor are 
enerally conscious of impressions apart from our own self which 
ressed. The sudden-view of things from their reverse, usually 
1—2 
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unnoticed, side, comes upon us as a revelation, and such revelations 
are precisely those of Art. In this most general sense, Distance is a 
factor in all Art. ` . 

8. It is, for this very reason, also an aesthetic principle. Tke 
aesthetic contemplation and the aesthetic outlook have often been 
described as ‘objective’ We speak of ‘objective’ artists as Shake- 
speare or Velasquez, of ‘ objective’ works or art forms as Homer’s Iliad 
or the drama. It is a term constantly occurring in discussions and - 
criticisms, though its sense, if presse at all, becomes very question- 
able. For certain forms of Art, such as lyrical poetry, are said to 
be ‘subjective’; Shelley, for example, would usually be considered 
a ‘subjective’ writer. On the other hand, no work of Art can be 
genuinely ‘objective’ in the sense in which this term might be applied 
to a work on history or to a scientific treatise; nor can it be ‘sub- 
jective’ in the ordinary acceptance of that term, as a personal feeling, 
a direct statement of a wish or belief, or a cry of passion is sub- 
jective. ‘Objectivity’ and ‘subjectivity’ are a pair of opposites which 
in their mutual exclusiveness when applied to Art soon lead to con- 
fusion. 

Nor are they the only pair of opposites. Art has with equal 
vigour been declared alternately ‘idealistic’ and ‘realistic, ‘sensual’ 
and ‘spiritual,’ ‘individualistic’ and ‘typical.’ Between the defence 
of either terms of such .antitheses most aesthetic theories have 
vacillated. It is one of the contentions of this essay that such 
opposites find their synthesis in the more fundamental conception of 
Distance. 

Distance further provides the much needed criterion of the beautiful 
as distinct from the merely agreeable. 

Again, it marks one of the most important steps in the process of 
artistic creation and serves as a distinguishing feature of what i 
commonly so loosely described as the ‘artistic temperament.’ 

Finally, it may claim to be considered as one of the essenti 
characteristics of the ‘aesthetic consciousness, —if I may describe 
this term that special mental attitude towards, and outlook up 
experience, which finds its most pregnant expression in the vari 
forms of Art: 
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> ` Distance, as I said before, is obtained by separating the object and 
its appeal from one’s own self, by putting it out of gear with practical 
needs and ends. Thereby the ‘contemplation’ of the object becomes 
alone possible. But it does not mean that the relation between the 
self and the object is broken to ‘the extent, of becoming ‘impersonal. 
Of the alternatives ‘ personal’ and ‘impersonal’ the latter surely comes 
nearer to the truth; but here,®as elsewhere, we meet the difficulty 
of having to express certain facts in terms coined for entirely different 
uses. To do so usually results in paradoxes, which are nowhere more 
inevitable than in discussions upon Art. ‘Personal’ and ‘impersonal,’ 
‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ are such terms, devised for purposes other 
than aesthetic speculation, and becoming loose and ambiguous as soon 
as applied outside the sphere of their special meanings. In giving 
preference therefore to the term ‘impersonal’ to describe the relation 
between the spectator and a work of Art, it is to be noticed that it 
is not impersonal in the sense in which we.speak of the ‘impersonal ' 
character of Science, for instance. In order to obtain ‘ objectively 
valid’ results, the scientist excludes the ‘personal factor; ie. his 
personal wishes as to the validity of his results, his predilection for 
any partiqular system to be proved or disproved by his research. It 
goes without saying that all experiments and investigations are under- 
taken out of a personal interest in the science, for the ultimate 
support of a definite assumption, and involve personal hopes of 
success; but this does not affect the ‘dispassionate’ attitude of the 
investigator, under pain of being accused of ‘manufacturing his 
evidence.’ 

1. Distance does not imply an impersonal, purely intellectually 
interested relation of such a kind. On the contrary, it describes a 
sonal relation, often highly emotionally coloured, but of a peculiar 
racter. Its peculiarity lies in that the personal character of the 
lation has been, so to speak, filtered. It has been cleared of the 
tical, concrete nature of its appeal, without, however, thereby 
ing its original constitution. One of the best-known examples 
be found in our attitude towards the events and characters of 
drama: they appeal to us like persons and incidents of normal 
rience, except that that side of their appeal, which would 
y affect us in a directly personal manner, is held in abeyance. 
ifference, so well known as to be almost trivial, is generally 
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explained by reference to the knowledge that the characters and 
situations are ‘unreal’ imaginary. In this sense Witasek!, operating 

with Meinong’s theory of Annahmen, has described the emotions 
involved in witnessing a drama as Scheingefühle, & term which has 
so frequently been misunderstood in discussions of his théories. But, 
as a matier of fact, the ‘assumption’ upon which the imaginative 
emotional reaction is based is not nbeessarily the condition, but often 
the consequence, of Distance ; "that is to say, the converse of the reason 
usually stated would then be true: Wiz. that Distance, by changing 
our relation to the characters, renders them seemingly fictitious, not 
that the fictitiousness of the characters alters our feelings toward 
them. It is, of course, to be granted that the actual and admitted 

unreality of the dramatic action reinforces the effect of Distance. 

But surely the proverbial unsophisticated yokel whose chivalrous 
interference in the play on behalf of the hapless heroine can only 
be prevented by impressing upon him that ‘they are only pretending, 

' is not the ideal type of theatrical audience. The proof of the seeming 
paradox that it is Distance. which primarily gives to dramatic action 
the appearance of unreality and not vicé versd, is the observation tliat 
the same filtration of our sentiments and the same seeming ‘unreality’ 
of actual men and things occur, when at times, by a sudden change 
of inward perspective, we are overcome by the feeling thgt “all the 
world’s a stage.” 

2. This personal, but ‘distanced’ relation (as I will venture to call 
this nameless character of our view) directs attention to a strange fact 
"which appears to be one of the fundamental paradoxes of Bn it is 
what I propose to call ‘the antinomy of Distance.’ 

It will be readily admitted that a work of Art has the more chance 
of appealing to us the better it finds us prepared for its particular 
kind of appeal. Indeed, without some degree of predisposition o 
our part, it must necessarily remain incomprehensible, and to tha 
extent unappreciated. The success and intensity of its appeal woul 
seem, therefore, to stand in direct proportion to the completen 
with which it corresponds with our intellectual and emotional pec 
liarities and the idiosyncracies, of our experience. The absence 
such a concordance between the characters of a work and of 
spectator is, of course, the most general explanation for differe 
| of ‘tastes.’ 

1 H, Witasek, ‘Zur psychologischen Analyse der aesthetischen Hinfthlung,’ 7; 

Psychol. u. Physiol. der Sinnesorg. 1901, xxv. 1 ff.; Grundetige der Aesthetik, Leipz 
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At the same time, such a principle of concordance requires a 
qualification, which leads at once to the antinomy of Distance. 

Suppose a man, who believes that he has cause to be jealous about 
bis wife, witnesses a performance of ‘Othello.’ He will the more 
perfectly appreciate the situation, conduct and character of Othello, the 
more exactly the feelings and experiences of Othello coincide with his 
own—at least he ought to on thee above principle of concordance. In 
point of fact, he will probably do anything but appreciate the play. 
In reality, the concordance will porely render him acutely conscious of 
his own jealousy; by a sudden reversal of perspective he will no longer 
see Othello apparently betrayed by Desdemona, but himself in an 
analogous situation with his own wife. This reversal of perspective is 
the consequence of the loss of Distance. , 

If this be taken as a typical case, it follows that the qualification 
required is that the coincidence should be as complete as is compatible 
with maintaining Distance. The jealous spectator of ‘Othello’ will 
indeed appreciate and enter into the play the more keenly, the greater 
the resemblance with his own experience—provided that he succeeds in 
keeping the Distance between the action of the play and his personal 

. feelings: a very difficult performance in the circumstances. It is on 
account of the same difficulty that the expert and the professional critic 
make a bad audience, since their expertness and critical professionalism 
are practical activities, involving their concrete personality and con- 
stantly endangering their Distance. [It is, by the way, one of the 
reasons why Criticism is an art, for it requires the constant interchange 
from the practical to the distanced attitude and vice versd, which is 
characteristic of artists.] 

The same qualification applies to the artist. He will prove 
artistically most effective in the formulation of an intensely personal 
experience, but he can formulate it artistically only on condition of a 
detachment from the experience quá personal. Hence the statement of 
o many artists that artistic formulation was to them a kind of catharsis, 
means of ridding themselves of feelings and ideas the acuteness of 
t as a kind of obsession. Hence, on the other 

the average man to convey to others at all 
ression of an overwhelming joy or sorrow. His 
n in the event renders it impossible for him 
present it in such a way as to make others, like 
the meaning and fulness which it possesses for 
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What is therefore, both in appreciation and production, most 
desirable is the utmost decrease of Distance without its disappearance. 

3. Closely related, in fact a presupposition to the ‘antimony,’ is the 
variability of Distance. Herein especially lies the advantage of Distance 
compared with such terms as ‘objectivity’ and ‘detachment.’ Neither 
of them implies a personal relation—indeed both actually preclude it ; 
and the mere inflexibility and exclusiveness of their opposites render 
their application generally me&ningless, 

Distance, on the contrary, admits qaturally of degrees, and differs 
not only according to the nature of the object, which may impose a 
greater or smaller degree of Distance, but varies also according to the 
individual's capacity for maintaining a greater or lesser degree. And 
here one may remark that not only do persons differ from each other 
in their habitual measure of Distance, but that the same individual 
differs in his ability to maintain it in the face of different objects and 
of different arts. 

There exist, therefore, two different sets of conditions affecting the 
degree of Distance in any given case: those.offered by the object and 
those realised by the subject. In their interplay they afford one of the 
most extensive explanations for varieties of aesthetic experience, since 
loss of Distance, whether due to the one or the other, means loss of 
aesthetic appreciation. 

In short, Distance may be said to be variable both according to the 
distancing-power of the individual, and according to the character of the 
object. 

There are two ways of losing Distance: either to ‘under-distance’ 
or to ‘over-distance.’ ' Under-distancing' is the commonest failing of 
the subject, an excess of Distance is a frequent failing of Art, especially 
in the past. Historically it looks almost as if Art had attempted to 
meet the deficiency of Distance on the part of the subject and had 
overshot the mark in this endeavour. It will be seen later that this is 
actually true, for it appears that over-distanced Art is specially designed 
for a class of appreciation which has difficulty to rise spontaneously 
any degree of Distance. The consequence of a los 
one or other cause is familiar: the verdict in the cas' 
is that the work is ‘crudely naturalistic, *harrowi 
realism.’ An excess of Distance produces the impressi 
artificiality, emptiness or absurdity. 

The individual tends, as I just stated, to under-di 
to lose Distance by over-distancing. Theoretically th 
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the decrease of Distance. In theory, therefore, not only the usual 

subjects of Art, but even the most personal affections, whether ideas, 

percepts or emotions, can be sufficiently distanced to be aesthetically 
"apprecable. Especially artists are gifted in this direction to a remark- 
able exteht. The average individual, on the contrary, very rapidly 
reaches his limit of decreasing Distance, his ‘ Distance-limit, ie. that 
point at which Distance is lost and appreciation either disappears or 
changes its character. 1 

In the practice, therefore,tf the average person, a limit does exist 
which marks the minimum at which his appreciation can maintain 
itself in the aesthetic field, and this average minimum lies considerably 
higher than the Distance-limit of the artist. It is practically impossible 
to fix this average limit, in the absence of data, and on account of the 
wide fluctuations from person to person to which this limit is subject. 
But it is safe to infer that, in art practice, explicit references to organic 
affections, to the material existence of the body, especially to sexual 
matters, lie normally below the Distance-limit, and can be touched upon 
by Art only with special precautions. Allusions to social institutions 
of any degree of personal importance—in particular, allusions implying 
any doubt as to their validity—the questioning of some generally 
recognised ethical sanctions, references to topical subjects occupying 
publie attention at the moment, and such like, are all dangerously near 
the average limit and may at any time fall below it, arousing, instead of 
aesthetic appreciation, concrete hostility or mere amusement. 

This difference in the Distance-limit between artiste and the public 
has been the source of much misunderstanding and injustice. Many an 
artist has seen his work condemned, and himself ostracized for the sake 
of so-called ‘immoralities’ which to him were bond fide aesthetic objects. 
His power of distancing, nay, the necessity of distancing feelings, sensa- 
tions, situations which for the average person are too intimately bound 
up with his concrete existence to be regarded in that light, have often 
quite unjustly earned for him accusations of cynicism, sensualism, 
morbidness or frivolity. The same misconception has arisen over many 
‘problem plays’ and ‘problem novels’ in which the public have per- 
sisted in seeing nothing but a supposed ‘problem’ of the moment, 
hereas the author may have been—and often has demonstrably been— 
ble to distance the subject-matter sufficiently to rise above its practical 
oblematic import and to regard it simply as a dramatically and 
manly interesting situation. 

The variability of Distance in respect to Art, disregarding for the 
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moment the subjective complication, appears both as a general feature 
in Art, and in the differences between the special arts. 

It has been an old problem why the ‘arts of the eye and of the ear’ 
should have reached the practically exclusive predominance over arts of.” 
other senses. Attempts to raise ‘culinary art’ to the level ‘of a Fine 
Art have failed in spite of all propaganda, as completely as the creation 
of scent or liqueur ‘symphonies.’ There is little doubt that, apart from 
other excellent reasons! of a partly psycho-physical, partly technical 
nature, the actual, spatial distance separating objects of sight and 
hearing from the subject has contributed strongly to the development 
of this monopoly. In a similar manner temporal remoteness produces 
. Distance, and objects removed from us in point of time are ipso facto 
distanced to an extent which was impossible for their contemporaries. 
Many pictures, plays and poems had, as a matter of fact, rather an 
expositary or illustrative significance—as for instance much ecclesiastical 
Art—or the force of a direct practical appeal—as the invectives of many 
satires or comedies—which seem to us nowadays irreconcilable with 
their aesthetic claims. Such works have consequently profited greatly 
by lapse of time and have reached the level of Art only with the help of 
temporal distance, while others, on the contrary, often for the same 
reason have suffered a loss of Distance, through over-distancing. 

Special mention must be made of a group of artistic conceptiops which 
present excessive Distance in their form of appeal rather than in their : 
actual presentation—a point illustrating the necessity of distinguishing 
between distancing an object and distancing the appeal of which it is the 
source. I mean here what is often rather loosely termed ‘idealistic Art,’ 
that is, Art springing from abstract conceptions, expressing allegorical 
meanings, or illustrating general truths. Generalisations and abstractions 
suffer under this disadvantage that they have too much general applic- 
ability to invite a personal interest in them, and too little individual 
concreteness to prevent them applying to us in all their force. They 
appeal to everybody and therefore to none. An axiom of Euclid belongs 
to nobody, just because it compels everyone’s assent ; general conceptions 
like Patriotism, Friendship, Love, Hope, Life, Death, concern as much 
Dick, Tom and Harry as myself, and I, therefore, either feel unable to 
get into any kind of personal relation to them, or, if I do so, they becom: 
at once, emphatically and concretely, my Patriotism, my Friendship, m; 












1 J, Volkelt, ‘Die Bedeutung der niederen Empfindungen für die aesthetische Ei 
fuhlung, Zisch. fur Psychol. w. Physiol. der Sinnesorg, xxxi 1b, 16; System 
Aesthetik, 1905, 1. 260 ff. 
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Love, my Hope, my Life and Death. By mere force of generalisation, 
a general truth or a universal ideal is so far distanced from myself that 
I fail to realise it concretely at all, or, when I do so, I can realise it 
“sonly as part of my practical actual being, i.e. it falls below the Distance- 
limit altogether. ‘Idealistic Art’ suffers consequently under the peculiar 
difficulty that its excess of Distance turns generally into an under- 
distanced appeal—all the more "easily, : as it is the usual failing of the 
subject to under- rather than to over-distance. 

The different special arts8show at the present time very marked 
variations in the degree of Distance which they usually impose or require 
for their appreciation. Unfortunately here again the absence of data 
makes itself felt and indicates the necessity of conducting observations, 
possibly experiments, so as to place these suggestions upon a securer 
basis. In one single art, viz. the theatre, a small amount of information 
is available, from an unexpected source, namely the proceedings of the 
censorship committee! which on closer examination might be made to 
yield evidence of interest to the psychologist. In fact, the whole censor- 
ship problem, as far as it does not turn upon purely economic questions, 
may be said to hinge upon Distance; if every member of the public 
could be trusted to keep it, there would be no sense whatever in the 
existence of a censor of plays. There is, of course, no doubt that, speak- 
ing gengrally, theatrical performances eo ipso run a special risk of a loss 
of Distance owing to the material presentment? of its subject- -matter. 
The physical presence of living human beings as vehicles of dramatic 
art is a difficulty which no art has to face in the same way. A similar, 
in many ways even greater, risk confronts dancing: though attracting 

perbaps a less widely spread human interest, its animal spirits are 
frequently quite unrelieved by any glimmer of spirituality and con- 
sequently form a proportionately stronger lure to under-distancing. In 
the higher forms of dancing technical execution of the most wearing kind 
makes up a great deal for its intrinsic tendency towards a loss of Dis- 
tance, and as a popular performance, at least in southern Europe, it has 
retained much of its ancient artistic glamour, producing a peculiarly 
subtle balancing of Distance between the pure delight of bodily move- 
ment and high technical accomplishment. In passing, it is interesting 
to observe (as bearing upon the development of Distance), that this art, 













1 Report from the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the House of 
fommons on the Stage Plays (Censorship), 1909. 
* I shall use the term ‘ presentment’ to denote the manner of presenting, in distinction 
‘presentation’ as that which is presented. 
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once as much a fine art as music and considered by the Greeks as 
a particularly valuable educational exercise, should— except in sporadic - 
cases— have fallen so low from the pedestal it once occupied. Next to 
. the theatre and dancing stands sculpture. Though not using a living?” 
Bodily medium, yet the human form in its full spatial materiality con- 
stitutes a similar threat to Distance. Our northern habits of dress and 
ignorance of the human body have enormously increased the difficulty 
of distancing Sculpture, in part through the gross misconceptions to 
which it is exposed, in part owing to a &omplete lack of standards of 
bodily perfection, and an inability to realise the distinction between 
‘sculptural form and bodily shape, which is the only but fundamental 
point distinguishing a statue from a cast taken from life. In painting 
it is apparently the form of its presentment and the usual reduction in 
, scale which would explain why this art can venture to approach more 
closely than sculpture to the normal Distance-limit. As this matter 
will be discussed later in a special connexion this simple reference may 
suffice here. Music and architecture have a curious position. These 
two most abstract of all arts show a remarkable fluctuation in their 
Distances. Certain kinds of music, especially ‘ pure’ music, or ‘ classical” 
or ‘heavy’ music, appear for many people over-distanced ; light, ‘catchy ' 
tunes, on the contrary, easily reach that degree of decreasing Distance 
below which they cease to be Art and become a pure amusement. In 
spite of its strange abstractness which to many philosophers has made 
it comparable to architecture and mathematics, music possesses a 
sensuous, frequently sensual, character: the undoubted physiological 
and muscular stimulus of its melodies and harmonies, no less than its 
rhythmic aspects, would seem to account for the occasional disappearance 
of Distance. To this might be added its strong tendency, especially in 
unmusical people, to stimulate trains of thought quite disconnected with 
itself, following channels of subjective inclinations, —day-dreams of a more 
or less directly personal character. Architecture requires almost uniformly 
a very great Distance; that is to say, the majority of persons derive no 
aesthetic appreciation from architecture as such, apart from the in- 
cidental i impression of its decorative features and its associations. The 
causes are numerous, but prominent among them are the confusion of 
building with architecture and the predominance of utilitarian purposes, 
which overshadow the architectural claims upon the attention. 
4. That all art requires a Distance-limit beyond which, and a Dis 
tance within which only, aesthetic appieciation becomes porible,: 
ee psychological ME of a general characteristic of Art, viz. 
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anti-realistic nature. Though seemingly paradoxical, this applies as 

much to ‘naturalistic’ as to ‘idealistic’ Art. The difference commonly 

expressed by these epithets is at bottom merely the difference in the 
*edegree of Distance ; and this produces, so far as ‘naturalism ' and ‘ ideal- 
ism’ in Aft are not meaningless labels, the usual result that what appears 
obnoxiously ‘naturalistic’ to one person, may be ‘idealistic’ to another. 
To say that Art is anti-realisti¢ simply insists upon the fact that Art is 
not nature, never pretends to be nature and strongly resists any con- 
fusion with nature. It emphasizes the aré-character of Art: ‘artistic’ 
is synonymous with ‘anti-realistic’; it explains even sometimes a very 
marked degree of artificiality. 

* “Artis an imitation of nature,” was the current art-conception in 
the 18th century. It is the fundamental axiom of the standard-work 
of that time upon aesthetic theory by the Abbé Du Bos, Réfleaions 
critiques sur la poésie et la peinture, 1719; the idea received strong 
support from the literal acceptance of Aristotle’s theory of piunosis and 
produced echoes everywhere, in Lessing's Laocoon no less than in 
Burke's famous statement that “all Art is great as it deceives.” 
Though it may be assumed that since the time of Kant and of the 
Romanticists this notion has died out, it still lives in unsophisticated 
minds. Even when formally denied, it persists, for instance, in the 
belief tpat * Art idealises nature," which means after all only that Art 
copies nature with certain improvements and revisions. Artists them- 
selves are unfortunately often responsible for the spreading of this 
conception. Whistler indeed said that to produce Art by imitating 
nature would be like trying to produce music by sitting upon the piano, 
but the selective, idealising imitation of nature finds merely another 
support in such a saying. Naturalism, pleinairism, impressionism,—even 
the guileless enthusiasm of the artist for the works of nature, her wealth 
of suggestion, her delicacy of workmanship, for the steadfastness of her 
guidance, only produce upon the public the impression that Art is, after 
all, an imitation of nature. Then how can it be anti-realistic? The 
antithesis, Art versus nature, seems to break down. Yet if it does, what 
is the sense of Art? 

Here the conception of Distance comes to the rescue. The solution 
of the dilemma lies in the ‘antinomy of Distance’ with its demand: 
tmost decrease of Distance without its disappearance. The simple 
bservation that Art is the more effective, the more it falls into line 
ith our predispositions which are inevitably moulded on general 
perience and nature, has always been the original motive for 
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‘naturalism.’ ‘Naturalism, ‘impressionism’ is no new thing; it is 
only a new name for an innate leaning of Art, from the time of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians down to the present day. Even the Apollo 
of Tenea apparently struck his contemporaries as so startlingly.* 
‘naturalistic’ that the subsequent legend attributed a superhuman 
genius to his creator. A constantly closér approach to nature, a 
perpetual refining of the limit of Distance, yet without overstepping 
the dividing line of art and natüre, has always been the inborn bent of 
art. To deny this dividing line has ogasionally been the failing of ` 
naturalism. But no theory of naturalism is complete which does not 
at the same time allow for the intrinsic idealism of Art: for both are 
merely degrees in that wide range lying beyond the Distance-limit. To 
imitate nature so as to trick the spectator into the deception that it is 
nature which he beholds, is to forsake Art, its anti-realism, its distanced 
spirituality, and to fall below the limit into sham, sensationalism or 
platitude. 

But what, in the theory of antinomy of Distance requires expla- 
nation is the existence of an idealistic, highly distanced Art. There are 
numerous reasons to account for it ; indeed in so complex a phenomenon 
as Art, single causes can be pronounced almost a priori to be false. 
Foremost among such causes which have contributed to the formation 
of an idealistic Art appears to stand the subordination of Art to some 
extraneous purpose of an impressive, exceptional character. Such a 
subordination has consisted—at various epochs of Art history—in the 
use to which Art was put to subserve commemorative, hieratic, generally 
religious, royal or patriotic functions. The object to be commemorated 
had to stand out from among other still existing objects or persons; the 
thing or the being to be worshipped had to be distinguished as markedly 
as possible from profaner objects of reverence and had to, be invested 
with an air of sanctity by a removal from its ordinary context of 
occurrence. Nothing could have assisted more’ powerfully the intro- 
duction of a high Distance than this attempt to differentiate objects of 
common experience in order to fit them for their exalted position. 
Curious, unusual things of nature met this tendency half-way and easily 
assumed divine rank ; but others had to be distanced by an exaggeration 
of their size, by extraordinary attributes, by strange combinations of 
human and animal forms, by special insistence upon particular char 
acteristics, or by the careful removal of all noticeably individualisti 
and concrete features. Nothing could be more striking than tl 
contrast, for example, in Egyptian Art between the monument 
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stereotyped effigies of the Pharaohs, and the startlingly realistic render- 
ing of domestic scenes and of ordinary mortals, such as “the Scribe” or 
“the Village Sheikh.” Equally noteworthy is the exceeding artificiality 
*sof Russian eikon-painting with its prescribed attributes, expressions 
and gestufes. Even Greek dramatic practice appears to have aimed, for 
similar purposes and in marked.contrast to our stage-habits, at an 
increase rather than at a decrease of Distance. Otherwise Greek Art, 
even of a religious type, is remarkable for its Jow Distance value ; and it 
speaks highly for the aesthetig capacities of the Greeks that the degree 
of realism which they ventured to impart to the representations of their 
gods, while humanising them, did not, at least at first, impair the 
reverence of their feelings towards them. But apart from such special 
causes, idealistic Art of great Distance has appeared at intervals, for 
apparéntly no other reason than that the great Distance was felt to be 
essential to its art-character. What is noteworthy and runs counter to 
many accepted ideas is that such periods were usually epochs of a low 
level of general culture. These were times, which, like childhood, 
required the marvellous, the extraordinary, to satisfy their artistic long- 
ings, and neither realised nor cared for the poetic or artistic qualities 
of ordinary things. They were frequently times, in which the mass of 
the people were plunged in-ignorance and buried under a load of misery, 
and in which even the small educated class sought rather amusement 
or & pastime in Art; or they were epochs of a strong practical common- 
sense too much concerned with the rough-and-tumble of life to have 
any sense of its aesthetic charms. Art was to them what melodrama is 
to a section of the public at the present time, and its wide Distance was 
the safeguard of its artistic character. The flowering periods of Art 
have, on the contrary, always borne the evidence of a narrow Distance. 
` Greek Art, as just mentioned, was realistic to an extent which we, spoilt 
as we are by modern developments, can grasp with difficulty, but which 
the contrast with its oriental contemporaries sufficiently proves. During 
the Augustan period—which Art historians at last are coming to regard 
no longer as merely ‘degenerated’ Greek Art—Roman Art achieved its 
greatest triumphs in an almost naturalistic portrait-sculpture. In the 
Renaissance we need only think of the realism of portraiture, sometimes 
amounting almost to cynicism, of the désinvolture with which the 
mistresses of popes and dukes were posed as madonnas, saints and 
oddesses apparently without any detriment to the aesthetic appeal of 










1 That this practice did, in course of time, undermine their religious faith, is clear 
m the playa of Euripides and from Plato’s condemnation of Homer’s mythology. 
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the works, and of the remarkable interpenetration of Art with the most 
ordinary routine of life, in order to realise the scarcely- perceptible 
dividing line between the sphere of Art and the realm of practical 
existence. In a sense, the assertion that idealistic Art marks periods of.* 
a generally low and narrowly restricted culture is the converse to the ` 
oft-repeated statement that the flowering periods of Art coincide with 
epochs of decadence: for this so-called decadence represents indeed 
in certain respects a process of disintegration, politically, racially, often 
nationally, but a disruption necessary tothe formation of larger social 
units and to the breakdown of out-grown national restrictions. For 
this very reason it has usually also been the sign of the growth of 
personal independence and of an expansion of individual culture. 

To proceed to some more special points illustrating the distanced 
and therefore anti-realistic character of art,—both in subject-matter 
and in the form of presentation Art has always safeguarded its distanced 
view. Fanciful, even phantastic, subjects have from time immemorial 
been the accredited material of Art. No doubt things, as well as our 
view of them, have changed in the course of time: Polyphemus and the 
Lotus-Eaters for the Greeks, the Venusberg or the Magnetic Mountain 
for the Middle Ages were less incredible, more realistic than to us. But 
Peter Pan or I’ Oiseau Bleu still appeal at tho present day in spite of 
the prevailing note of realism of our time. ‘Probability’ and ‘im- 
probability’ in Art are not to be measured by their correspondence (or 
lack of it) with actual experience. To do so had involved the theories 
of the 15th to the 18th centuries in endless contradictions. It is 
rather a matter of consistency of Distance. The note of realism, set by 
a work as a whole, determines intrinsically the greater or smaller degree 
of fancy which it permits; and consequently we feel the Joss of Peter 
Pan’s shadow to be infinitely more probable than some trifling improb- 
ability which shocks our sense of proportion in a naturalistic work. No 
doubt also, fairy-tales, fairy-plays, stories of strange adventures were 
primarily invented to satisfy the craving of curiosity, the desire for the 
' marvellous, the shudder of the unwonted and the longing for imaginary 
experiences. But by their mere eccentricity in regard to the normal 
facts of experience théy cannot have failed to arouse a strong feeling of 
Distance. 

Again, certain conventional subjects taken from mythical and 
legendary traditions, at first closely connected with the concrete, 
practical, life of a devout public, have gradually, by the mere force o 
convention as much as by their inherent anti-realism, acquired Distan 
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for us to-day. Our view of Greek mythological soulpture, of early 
Christian saints and martyrs must be considerably distanced, compared 


with that of the Greek and medieval worshipper. It ia in part the 


_fesult of lapse of time, but in part also a real change of attitude. 
Already the'outlook of the Imperial Roman had altered, and Pausanias 
shows a curious dualism of standpoint, declaring the Athene Lemnia to 

` be the supreme achievement of Phidias's genius, and gazing awe-struck 


upon the roughly hewn tree-trunk representing some primitive Apollo. 
Our understanding of Greek tragedy suffers admittedly under our 


inability-to revert to the point of view for which it was originally 
written. Evén the tragedies of Racine demand an imaginative effort 
to put ourselves back into the courtly atmosphere of red-heeled, powdered 
ceremony. Provided the Distance is not too wide, the result of its 
intervention has everywhere been to enhance the art-character of such 
works and to lower their original ethical and social force of appeal. 
Thus in the central dome of the Church (Sta -Maria dei Miracoli) at 
Saronno are depicted the heavenly hosts in ascending tiers, crowned by 
the benevolent figure of the Divine Father, bending from the window of 


heaven to bestow His blessing upon the assembled community. The 


‘mere realism of foreshortening and of the boldest vertical perspective 


may well have made the naive Christian of the 16th century conscious 


of the Divjne Presence—but for us it has become a work of Art. 


The unusual, exceptional, has found its especial home in tragedy. 


It has alwaye—except in highly distanced tragedy—been a popular 
objection to it that ‘there is enough sadness in life without going to the 
theatre for it, Already Aristotle appears to havé met with this view 
among his contemporaries clamouring for ‘happy endings.’ Yet tragedy 
is not sad; if it were, there would indeed be little sense in its existence. 
For the tragic is just in so far different from the merely sad, as it is 
: distanced ; and it is largely the exceptional which produces the Distance 
' of tragedy : exceptional situations, exceptional characters, exceptional 
\destinies and conduct, Not of course, characters merely cranky, eccentric, 
(pathological. The exceptional element in tragic figures—that which 


makes them so utterly different from characters we meet with in 
\ndinary experience—is a consistency of direction, a fervour of ideality, 
persistence and driving-force which is far above the capacities of 
‘erage men. The tragic of tragedy would, transposed into ordinary 
\ in nine cases ont of ten, end in drama, in comedy, even in farce, for 

Y of steadfastness, for fear of conventions, for the dread of ‘scenes,’ 

\ hundred-and-one petty faithlessnesses towards & belief or an ideal: 
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even if for none of these, it would end in a compromise simply because 
man forgets and time heals‘, Again, the sympathy, which aches with 
the sadness of tragedy is another such confusion, the under-distancing, 
of tragedy's appeal. Tragedy trembles always on the knife-edge of a 
personal reaction, and sympathy which finds relief in tears fends almost 
always towards a loss of Distance. Such a loss naturally renders tragedy 
unpleasant to a degree: it becomes sad, dismal, harrowing, depressing. 
But real tragedy (melodrama has a very strong tendency to speculate 
upon sympathy), truly appreciated, is@not sad. “The pity of it—oh, 
the pity of it,” that essence of all genuine tragedy is not the pity of 

~J mild, regretful sympathy. It is a chaos of tearless, bitter bewilder- 
ment, of upsurging revolt and rapturous awe before the ruthless and 
inscrutable fate; it is the homage to the great and exceptional in the 
man who in a last effort of spiritual tension can rise to confront blind, 
crowning Necessity even in his crushing defeat, 

As I explained earlier, the form of presentation sometimes en- 
dangers the maintenance of Distance, but it more frequently acts as 
a considerable support. Thus the bodily vehicle of drama is the chief 
factor of risk to Distance. But, as if to counterbalance a confusion 
with nature, other features of stage-presentation exercise an opposite ` 
influence, Such are the general theatrical milieu, the shape and 
arrangement of the stage, the artificial lighting, the costumes, mise-en- 
scéne and make-up, even the language, especially verse. Modern 
‘reforms of staging, aiming primarily at the removal of artistic incon- 
gruities between excessive decoration and the living figures of the 
actors and at the production of a more homogeneous stage-picture, 
inevitably work also towards a greater emphasis and homogeneity of 
Distance. The history of staging and dramaturgy is closely bound up 
with the evolution of Distance, and its fluctuations lie at the bottom 
not only of the greater part of all the talk and writing about ‘dramatic | 
probability’ and the Aristotelian ‘unities, but also of ‘theatrical ` 
illusion” In sculpture, one distancing factor of presentment is its; 
lack of colour. The aesthetic, or rather inaesthotic effect of realistic! 

1 The famous ‘unity of time,’ go senseless as a ‘canon,’ is all the same often al 


indispensable condition of tragedy. For in many a tragedy the catastrophe would Y 


even intrinsically imposaible, if fatality did not overtake tho hero with that rush whic 
gives no time to forget and none to heal. It is in cases such as thesb that oritleism Y 
often blamed the work for *improbability'—the old eonfusion between Art and natur 
forgetting that the death of the hero is the convention of the art-form, as mug} 
grouping in a picture is such & convention and that probability le not the correspone 
with average experience, but consistenoy of Distance. |, =: . / 
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colouring, is in no way touched by the controversial question of its use 
historically; its attempted resuscitation, such as by Klinger, seems only 
do confirm its disadvantages. The distancing use even of pedestals, 
although originally no doubt serving other purposes, is evident to 
anyone who has experienced the oppressively crowded sensation of 
moving in a room among life-sized statues placed directly upon ‘the 
floor. The circumstance that the spacg of statuary is the same space 
as ours (in distinction to relief sculpture or painting, for instance) 
renders a distancing by pedestal, i.e. a removal from our spatial context, 
imperative’. Probably the framing of pictures might be shown to serve 
a similar purpose—tbough paintings have intrinsically a much greater 
Distance— because neither their space (perspective and imaginary space) 
nor their lighting coincides with our (actual) space or light, and the 
usual reduction in scale of the represented objects prevents a feeling of 
undue proximity. Besides, painting always retains to some extent a 
"two-dimensional character, and this character supplies eo tpso a Distance. 
Nevertheless, life-size pictures, especially if they possess strong relief, 
and their light happens to coincide with the actual lighting, can 
occasionally produce the impression of actual presence which is a far 
from pleasant, though fortunately only a passing, illusion. For decora- 
tive purposes, in pictorial renderings of vistas, garden-perspectives and 
architectugal extensions, the removal of Distance has often been con- 
sciously striven after, whether with aesthetically satisfactory results is 
much disputed. 
A general help towards Distance (and therewith an anti-realistic 
feature) is to be found in the ‘unification of presentment?’ of all art- 
objects. By unification of presentment are meant such qualities as 
symmetry, opposition, proportion, balance, rhythmical distribution of 
parts, light-arrangements, in fact all so-called ‘formal’ features, ‘com- 
position’ in the widest sense. Unquestionably, Distance is not the only, 
nor even the principal function of composition; it serves to render our 
grasp of the presentation easier and to increase its intelligibility. It 
ay even in itself constitute the principal aesthetic feature of the object, 
in linear complexes or patterns, partly also in architectural designs. 
et, its distancing effect can hardly be underrated. For, every kind of 












1 An instance which might be adduced to disprove this point only shows its correctness 
oger inspection ; for it was on purpose and with the intention of removing Distance, 
Rodin originally intended his citoyens de Calais to be placed, without pedestals, upon 
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visibly intentional arrangement or unification must, by th 
of its presence, enforce Distance, by distinguishing the obje 
confused, disjointed and scattered forms of actual experic 
function can be gauged in a typical form in cases where . 
produces an exceptionally marked impression of artificiality 
bad sense of that term, but in the sense in which all art i 
and it is a natural corollary to the differences of Distance 
arts and of different subjects, that the arts and subjects - 
degree of artificiality which they can tear. It is this sense 
finish which is the source of so much of that elaborate charm c 
work, of Mohammedan decoration, of the hieratic stiffness 
primitive madonnas and saints. In general the emphasis of 
and technical finish increases with the Distance of the subj 
heroic conceptions lend themselves better to verse than to p 
mental statues require a more general treatment, more el: 
setting and artificiality of pose than impressionistic sta 
those of Troubetzkoi; an ecclesiastic subject is painted wi 
' of symmetrical arrangement which would be ridiculous i 
interior, and a naturalistic drama carefully avoids the tableai 
characteristic of a mystery play. In a similar manner the: 
Distance in‘the arts go hand in hand with a visibly greste 
ance of composition and ‘formal’ elements, reaching a clin 
tecture and music. ‘It is again a matter of ‘consistency « 
At the same time, while from the point of view of the € 
undoubtedly the case, from the point of view of the public t 
of composition and technical finish appears frequently to 
impression of highly distanced subjects by diminishing the 
the whole. The spectator has a tendency to see in compositi 
merely evidence of the artist's ‘cleverness, of his mast 
material Manual dexterity is an enviable thing to possess: 
experience, and naturally appeals to the publie practica 
putting it.into a directly personal relation to things which 
have very little personal appeal for it. It is true that thi 
composition is hardly an aesthetic one: for the admirat 
technical cleverness is not an artistic enjoyment, but by 
chance it has saved from oblivion and entire loss, among m 
also much genuine Art, which otherwise would have cor 
contact with our life. 

5. This discussion, necessarily sketchy and incomple! 
helped to illustrate the sense in which, I suggested, Dist: 
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as a fundamental principle to which, such antitheses as idealism and 
realism are reducible.. The difference between ‘idealistic’ and ‘realistic’ 
Art is not a clear-cut dividing- line between the art-practices described 
by these terms, but is a difference of degree in the Distance-limit 
which they presuppose on the part both of the artist and of the public. 
A similar reconciliation seems to me possible between the opposites 
‘sensual’ and ‘spiritual,’ ‘individual’ and ‘typical.’ That the appeal 
of Art is sensuous, even sensual, must bé taken as an indisputable fact. 
Puritanism will never be persuagled, and rightly so, that this is not the 
‘case. The sensuousness of Art is a natural implication of the ‘antinomy 
of Distance,’ and will appear again in another connexion. The point 
of importance here is that the whole sensual side of Art is purified, 
spiritualised, ‘filtered’ as I expressed it earlier, by Distance. The most 
sensual appeal becomes the translucent veil of an underlying spirituality, 
once the grossly personal and practical elements have been removed 
from it. And—a matter of special emphasis here—thts spiritual aspect 
of the appeal 1s the more penetrating, the more personal and direct tts 
sensual appeal would have been BUT FOR THE PRESENCE OF DISTANCE. 
For the artist, to trust in this delicate transmutation is a natural act of 
faith which the Puritan hesitates to venture upon: which of the two, 
one asks, is the greater idealist ? 

6. The same argument applies to the contradictory epithets 
‘individual’ and ‘typical. A discussion in support of the fundamental 
individualism of Art lies outside the scope of this essay. Every artist 
has taken it for granted. Besides it is rather in the sense of ‘concrete’ 
or ‘individualised,’ that it is usually opposed to ‘typical.’ On the other 
hand, ‘typical,’ in the sense of ‘abstract,’ is as diametrically opposed to 
the whole nature of Art, as individualism is characteristic of it. It is in 
the sense of ‘generalised’ as a ‘general human’ element’ that it is 
claimed as a necessary ingredient in Art. ‘This antithesis is again one 
which naturally and without mutual sacrifice finds room within the 
conception of Distance. Historically the ‘typical’ has had the effect of 
counteracting under-distancing as much as the ‘individual’ has opposed 
er-distancing. Naturally the two ingredients have constantly varied 
the history of Art; they represent, in fact, two sets of conditions to 
hich Art has invariably been subject: the personal and the social 
tors. It is Distance which on one side prevents the emptying of Art 
its concreteness and the development of the typical into abstractness ; 
ich, on the other, suppresses the directly personal element of iis 
vidualism ; thus reducing the antitheses to the peaceful interplay 
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of these two factors. It is just this interplay which constitutes the 
‘antinomy of Distance.’ 


III. 7 . 


It remains to indicate the value of Distance as an aesthelic principle: 
as criterion in some of the standing problems of Aesthetics; as repre- 
senting a phase of artistic creation;'and as a characteristic feature of 
the ‘aesthetic consciousness,’ l 

1. The axiom of ‘hedonistic AestMetics’ is that beauty is pleasure. 
Unfortunately for hedonism the formula is not reversible: not all 
pleasure is beauty. Hence the necessity of some limiting criterion to 
separate the beautiful within the 'pleasure-field' from the merely 
agreeable. This relation of the beautiful to the agreeable is the ever 
recurring crux of.all hedonistic Aesthetics, as the problem of this relation 
becomes inevitable when once the hedonistic basis is granted. It 
has provoked a number of widely different solutions, some manifestly- 
wrong, and all as little satisfactory as the whole hedonistic groundwork 
upon which they rest: the shareableness of beauty as opposed to the 
‘monopoly’ of the agreeable (Bain)!, the passivity of beauty-pleasure 


(Grant Allen), or most recently, the ‘ relative permanence of beauty- 


pleasure in revival’ (H. R. Marshall)*. 
Distance offers a distinction which is as simple in its opezation as it 
is fundamental in its importance: ‘the agreeable is a non-distanced 
pleasure. Beauty in the widest sense of aesthetic value is impossible 
without the insertion of Distance. The agreeable stands in precisely 
the same relation to the beautiful (in its narrower sense) as the’ sad 
stands to the tragic, as indicated earlier. Translating the above 
formula, one may say, that the agreeable is felt as an affection of our 
concrete, practical self; the centre of gravity of an agreeable experience 
lies in the self which experiences the agreeable. The aesthetic experi- 
ence, on the contrary, has its centre of gravity in itself or in the object 
mediating it, not in the self which has been distanced out of the field 
of the inner vision of the experiencer: “not the fruit of experience 
but experience itself, is the end.” It is for this reason that to-be ask 
in the midst of an intense aesthetic impression “ whether one likes it 
is like a somnambulist being called by name: it is a recall to on 
concrete self, an awakening of practical consciousness which throws t 












1 Bain, The Emotions and the Will, 2nd ed. 1850. 
3 G. Allen, Physiological Aesthetics, 1897. 
.* H. B. Marshall, Pain, Pleasure and Aesthetics, 1804; Aesthetic Principles, 18 
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whole aesthetic mechanism out of gear. One might almost venture 
upon the paradox that the more intense the aesthetic absorption, the 
less one “likes,” consciously, the experience. The failure to realise 
this fact, so fully borne out by all genuine artistic experience, is the 
. fundamental error of hedonistic Aesthetics. 

The problem of the relation of the beautiful and the agreeable has 
taken more definite shape in the question of the aesthetic value of the 
so-called ‘lower senses’ (comprising sens&tions of taste and temperature, 
muscular and tactile,.and organie sensations). Sight and hearing have 
always been the ‘aesthetic senses’ par excellence. Scent has been 
admitted to the status of an.aesthetic sense by some, excluded by others. 
The ground for the rejection of the lower senses has always been that 
they mediate only agreeable sensations, but are incapable of conveying 
aesthetic experierices.. Though true normally, this rigid distinction is 
theoretically unfair to the senses, and in practice often false. It is 
undoubtedly very difficult'.to reach an aesthetic appreciation through 
the lower senses, because the materialness of their action, their 
proximity and bodily connexion are great obstacles to their distancing. 
The aroma of coffee may be a kind of foretaste, taste etherialised, but 
still a taste. The sweetness of scent of a rose is usually felt more as a 
bodily caress than as an aesthetic experience. Yet poets have not 
hesitated to call the scents of flowers their “souls.” Shelley has trans- 
formed the scent to an imperceptible sound. We call such conceptions 
‘poetical’: they mark the transition from the merely agreeable to the 
beautiful by means of Distance. 

M. Guyau, in a well-known passage’, has. described the same trans- 
formation of a taste. Even muscular sensations may present aesthetic 
possibilities, in the free exercise of bodily movement, the swing of a 
runner, in the ease and certainty of the trained gymnast; nay, such 
diffuse, organic sensations as the buoyancy of well-being, and the 
elasticity of bodily energy, can, in privileged moments, be aesthetically 
enjoyed. That they.admit of no material fixation, such as objects of 
sight and ‘hearing do, and for that reason form no part of Art in the 
narrower sense; that they exist as aesthetic objects only for the moment 
nd for the single being that enjoys them, is no argument against their 
esthetic character. Mere material existence and permanence is no 

sthetic criterion. EZ 














Ot. “ The Sensitive Plant.” 
M. Guyau, Problèmes de U Esthétique contemporaine, Paris, 1897, 4™° od. Livre r. 
VI. 
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This is all the more true, as even among the experiences of lasting 
things, such as are generally accounted to yield aesthetic impressions, 
the merely agreeable occurs as frequently as the beautiful. 

To begin with the relatively simple case of colour-appreciation. 
Most people imagine that because they are not colour-blirtd, physically 
or spiritually, and prefer to live in a coloured world rather than in an 
engraving, they possess an aestheti¢ appreciation of colour as such. 
This is the sort of fallacy which hedonistic art-theories produce, and the 
lack of an exchange of views on the gubject only fosters. Everybody 
believes that he enjoys colour—and for that matter other things—just 
like anyone else. Yet rather the contrary is the case. By far the 
greater number, when asked why they like a colour, will answer, 
that they like it, because it strikes them as warm or cold, stimulat- 
ing or soothing, heavy or light. They constitute & definite type of 
colour-appreciation and form about sixty per cent. of all persons. The 
remainder assumes, for the greater part, a different attitude. Oolours 
do not appeal to them as effects (largely organic) upon themselves. 
Their appreciation attributes to colours a kind of personality: colours 
are energetic, lively, serious, pensive, melancholic, affectionate, subtle, 
reserved, stealthy, treacherous, brutal; etc. These characters are not 
mere imaginings, left to the whim of the individual, romancing what- 
ever he pleases into the colours, nor are they the work simply of 
accidental associations, They follow, on the contrary, definite rules in 
their applications; they are, in fact, the same organic effects as those 
of the former type, but transformed into, or interpreted as, attributes 
of the colour, instead of as affections of one’s own self. In short, they 
are the result of the distancing of the organic effects: they form an 
aesthetic appreciation of colour, instead of a merely agreeable experi- 
ence like those of the former kind}. 

A similar parallelism of the agreeable and the beautiful (in the 
widest sense of aesthetic value) occurs also within the sphere of 
recognised art-forms. I select for special notice comedy and melodrama 
(though the same observation can be made in painting, architecture 
and notably in music), firstly as counterparts to tragedy, discussed earlier 
secondly, because both represent admitted art-forms, in spite of their & 

' least partially, inadequate claims to the distinction, and lastly becau 
all these types, tragedy, comedy and melodrama, are usually grou 
together as ‘arts of the theatre’ no less than as forms of ‘literature,’ 











1 Of. E. Bullough, ‘The Perceptive Problem in the Apathotie Appreciation of 8 
| Colours,’ this Journal, 1908, rr. 406 ff, 
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From the point of view of the present discussion, the case of comedy 
is particularly involved. What we mean by comedy as a class of 
theatrical entertainment covers several different kinds!, which actually 
"merge into each other and present historically a continuity which 
allows of nô sharp lines of demarcation (a difficulty, by the way, which 
besets all distinctions of literary or artistic species, as opposed to 
artistic genera). The second difficulty is that the ‘ laughable’ includes 
much more than the comic of comedy. ‘It may enter, in all its varieties 
of the ridiculous, silly, naive, ba@lliant, especially as the humorous, into 
comedy as ingredients, but the comic is not coextensive with the 
laughable as a whole. 

The fact to be noted here is, that the different types of comedy, as 
well as the different kinds of the laughable, presuppose different degrees 
of Distance. Their tendency is to have none at all. Both to laugh 
and to weep are direct expressions of a thoroughly practical nature, 
indicating almost always a concrete personal affection. Indeed, given 
suitable circumstances and adequate distancing-power, both can be 
distanced, but only with great difficulty; nor is it possible to decide 
which of the two offers the greater difficulty. The balance seems 
almost to incline in favour of tears as the easier of the two, and this 
would accord with the acknowledged difficulty of producing a really 
good comedy, or of maintaining a consistent aesthetic attitude in face 
of a comic situation. Certainly the tendency to underdistance is more 
felt in comedy even than in tragedy ; most types of the former present- 
ing a non-distanced, practical and personal appeal, which precisely 
implies that their enjoyment is generally hedonic, not aesthetic. In its 
lower forms comedy consequently is a mere amusement and falls as 
little under the heading of Art as pamphleteering would be considered 
as belles-lettres, or a burglary as a dramatic performance. It may be 
spiritualised, polished and refined to the sharpness of a dagger-point or 
the subtlety of foil-play, but there still clings to it an atmosphere of 
amusement pure and simple, sometimes of a rude, often of a cruel kind. 













1 Comedy embraces satirical comedy, i.e. dramatic invectives of all degrees of personal 
directness, from the attack on actually existing persons (such as is prohibited by the 
nsorship, but has flourished everywhere) to skits upon existing professions, customs, 
, Or society; secondly, farce, rarely unmixed with satire, but occasionally pure 
msense and horseplay; thirdly, comedy proper, a sublimation of farce into the pure 
medy of general human situation, or genuine character-comedy, changing easily into 
fourth class, the type of play desoribed on the Oontinent as drama (in the narrower 
86), i.e. a play involving serious situations, sometimes with tragic prospects, but having 
appy, uf often unexpected, ending. 
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This, together with the admitted preference of comedy for generalised 
types rather than for individualised figures, suggests. the conclusion 
that its point of view is the survival of en attitude which the higher 
forms of Art have outgrown. It is nozeworthy that this tendency 
decreases with every step towards high comedy, character-eomedy and 
drama, with the growing spiritualisation cf the comic elements and the 
first appearance of Distance. Historically the development has been 
slow and halting. There is nd doubt that the 17th century considered 
the Misanthrope as amusing. We arg nowadays less harsh and less 
socially intolerant and Alceste appears to us no longer as frankly 
ridiculous, The supreme achievement of comedy is unquestionably 
that ‘distanced ridicule’ which we call humour. This self-contradiction 
of smiling at what we love, displays, in the light vein, that same perfect 
and subtle balance of the * antinomy of Distance’ which the truly tragic 
shows in the serious mood. The tragic and the humorous are the 
genuine aesthetic opposites; the tragic and the comic are contradictory 
in the matter of Distance, as aesthetic and hedonic objects respectively. 
A similar hedonic opposition in the cther direction is to be found 
between tragedy and melodrama. Whereas comedy tends to under- 
distance, melodrama suffers from overdistancing. For a cultivated 
audience its overcharged idealism, the crude opposition of vice and 
virtue, the exaggeration of its underlined moral, its innocence of nuance, 
and its sentimentality with violin-accompaniment are sufficient cause 
to stamp it as inferior Art. But perhaps its excessive distance is the 
least Distance obtainable by the public for which it is designed, and 
may be a great help to an unsophisticated audience in distancing the 
characters and events. For it is more than probable that we make a 
mistake in assuming an analogy between a cultivated audience at a 
serious drama, and a melodramatic audience. It is very likely that 
the lover of melodrama does not present that subtle balance of mind 
towards a play, implied in the ‘antinomy of Distance.’ His attitude is 
rather either that of a matter-of-facb adult or of a child: ie. he is 
either in a frankly personal relation tc the events of the play and would 
like to cudgel the villain who illtreats the innocent heroine, and 
rejoices loudly in his final defeat—just as he would in real life—or, he 
is completely lost in the excessive distance imposed by the work an 
watches naively the wonders he sees, a3 a child listens enchantedly t 
a fairy-tale. In neither case is his attitude aesthetic; in the one t! 
object is under-, in the other overdistanced; in the former he confu 
it with the reality he knows (or thinks he knows) to exist, in the ot’ 
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with a reality whose existence he does not know, but accepts. Neither 
bears the twofold character of the aesthetic state in which «we know a 
thing not to exist, but accept tts existence. From the point of view of 
"moral advantage—in the absence of any aesthetic advantage—the former 
attitude might seem preferable. But even this may be doubted; for if 
he believes what he sees in a great spectacular melodrama, every 
marble-lined hall of the most erdinary London hotel that he passes 
after the play must appear to him ds a veritable Hell, and every 
man or woman in evening-dress as the devil incarnate. On either 
supposition, the moral effect must be deplorable in the extreme, and 
the melodrama is generally a much more fitting object of the censor's 
attention than any usually censored play. For in the one case the 
brutalising effect of the obtrusively visible wickedness c nnot possibly 
be outweighed by any retaliatory poetic justice, which! hust seem to 
him singularly lacking in real life; in the other, the effect is purely 
negative and narcotic; in both his perspective of real life is hopelessly 
outfocussed and distorted. 

2. The importance of Distance in artistic creation has already been 
briefly alluded to in connexion-with the ‘antinomy of Distance.’ 

Distancing might, findeed, well be considered as the especial and 
primary function of what is called the ‘creative act’ in artistic produc- 
tion: digtancing is the formal aspect of creation in Art. The view 
that the artist ‘copies nature’ has already been dismissed. Since the 
‘imitation-of-naturé’ theory was officially discarded at the beginning of 
the 19th century, its place in popular fancy has been taken by the 
conception of the self-expression of the artist,’ supported by the whole 
force of the Romantic Movement in Europe. Though true as a crude 
statement of the subjective origin of an artistic conception, though in 
many ways preferable to its predecessor and valuable as a corollary of 
such theories ds that of the ‘organic growth’ of & work of Art, it is apt 
to lead to confusions and to one-sided inferences, to be found even in 
such deliberate and expert accounts of artistic production as that of 
Benedetto Croce! For, to start with, the ‘self-expression ' of an artist 
is not such as the ‘self-expression’ of & letter-writer or a public speaker: 
it is not the direct expression of the concrete personality of the artist ; 
it is not even an indtrect expression of his concrete personality, in the 
ense in which, for instance, Hamlet's ‘self-expression’ might be sup- 











nial, it might be argued, runs counter to the observation that in the 
1 Benedetto Croce, Aesthetw, translated by Douglas Ainslie, Macmillan, 1909. 
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to be the indirect reflexion of Shakespeare's ideas. Such a | 
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works of a literary artist, for example, are to be found echoes and 
mirrorings of his times and of his persona! experiences and convictions. 
But it is to be noted that to find these is in fact impossible, unless you 
previously know what reflexions to look for. Even in the relatively’ 
most direct transference from personal experiences to their expres- 
sion, viz. in lyrical poetry, such & connexion cannot be established 
backwards, though it is easy enough*to prove it forwards: ie. given 
the knowledge of the experiences, there is no difficulty in tracing their 
echoes, but it is impossible to infer bibgraphical data of any detail or 
concrete value from an author's works alone. Otherwise Shakespeare's 
Sonnets would not have proved as refractory to biographical research as 
they have done, and endless blunders in literary history would never 
have been committed. What proves so impossible in literature, which 
after all offers an exceptionally adequate medium to ‘self-expression,’ 
is a fortiori out of question in other arts, in which there is not even 
an equivalence between the personal experiences and the material in 
which they are supposed to be formulated. The fundamental two-fold 
error of the ‘self-expression’ theory is tc ‘speak of ‘expression’ in the 
sense of ‘intentional communication, and to identify straightway the 
artist and the man. An intentional communication is as far almost 
‘from the mind of the true artist as it would.be from that of the 
ordinary respectable citizen to walk about naked in the streets, and 
the idea has repeatedly been indignantly repudiated by artists. , The 
second confusion is as misleading in its theoretical consequences, as it 
is mischievous and often exceedingly painful to the { man’ as well as to 
the ‘artist. The numberless instances in history the astonishing 
difference, often the marked contrast between the ma} and his work is 
one of the most disconcerting riddles of Art, and should serve as a 
manifest warning against the popular’ illusion of finding the 'artist/s 
mind’ in his productions’. 

Apart from the complication of techrical necessities, of ER 
art-forms, of the requirements of unification and composition, all imped- 
ing the direct transference of an actual mental content into its artistic 
formulation, there is the interpolation of Distance which stands between 
the artist’s conception and the man’s. For the ‘artist’ himself ir 
already distanced from the concrete, historical personality, who ate an 
drank and slept and did the ordinary business of life. No doubt her 
also are degrees of Distance, and the ‘antinomy’ applies to this case t 


1 Some well-known examples of this difference are, for instance: Mozart, Beetho* 
Watteau, Murillo, Molière, Schiller, Verlaine, Zola. 
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Some figures in literature and other arts are unquestionably self- 
portraits; but even self-portraits are not, and cannot be, the direct and 
faithful cast taken from the living soul In short, so far from being 
“self-expression, artistic production m the indirect formulation of a 
distanced ntental content. 

I give a short illustration of this fact. A well-known dramatist 
described to me the process of production as taking place in his case in 
some such way as follows: 

The starting- point of his production is what he. described as an 
‘emotional idea,’ ie. some more or less general conception carrying 
with it a strong emotional tone. This idea may be suggested by an 
actual experience; anyhow the idea itself + ts an actual experience, i.e. it 
occurs within the range of his normal, practical being. Gradually it 
condenses itself into & situation made up of the interplay of certain 
characters, which may be of partly objective, partly imaginative descent. 
Then ensues what he described as a “life and death struggle” between 
the idea and the characters for existence: if the idea gains the upper 
hand, the conception of the whole is doomed. In the successful issue, 
on the contrary, the idea is, to use his phrase, “sucked up” by the 
characters as a sponge sucks up water, until no trace of the idea is left 
outside the characters. It is a process, which, he assured me, he is 
quite powerless to direct or even to influence. It is further of interest 
to notice that during this period the idea undergoes sometimes profound, 
often wholesale changes. Once the stage of complete fusion of the 
idea with the characters is reached, the conscious elaboration of the 
play can proceed. What follows after this, is of no. further interest in 
this connexion. 

This account, tallies closely with the- procedure which numerous 
dramatists are known to have followed. It forms a definite type. 
There are other types, equally well supported by evidence, which 
proceed along much less definite lines of a semi-logical development, 
but rather show sudden flash-like illuminations and much more sub- 
conscious growth. 

The point to notice is the “life and death struggle” between ihe 
idea and the characters As I first remarked, the idea is the ‘man’s, it 
is the reflexion of the dramatist’s concrete and practical self. Yet this 
s precisely the part which must die" The paradox of just the germ- 
arb of the whole being doomed, particularly impressed my informant 
a kind of life-tragedy. The ‘characters’ on the other hand belong 
tbe imaginary world, to the *artist's" Though they may be partially 
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suggested by actuality, their full-grown development is divorced from it. 
This process of the ‘idea’ being “sucked up” by the characters and 
being destroyed by it, is a phase of artistic production technically 
known as the ‘objectivation’ of the conception. In it the ‘man’ dies 
and the ‘artist’ comes to life, and with him the work of Art. It is a 
change of death and birth in which there is no overlapping of the lives 
of parent and child. The result is the distanced finished production. 
As elsewhere, the distancing means the separation of personal affections, 
whether idea or complex experience, fom the concrete personality of 
the experiencer, its filtering by the extrusion of its personal aspects, 
the throwing out of gear of its personal potency and significance. 

The same transformation through distance is to be noticed in acting. 
Here, even more than in the other arts, a lingering bias in favour of the 
‘imitation of nature’ theory has stood in the way of a correct interpre- 
tation of the facts. Yet acting supplies in this and other respecte 
exceptionally valuable information, owing to its medium of expression 
and the overlapping—at least in part—of the process of producing with 
the finished production, which elsewhere are separated in point of time. 

It illustrates, as no other art can, the cleavage between the concrete, 
normal person and the distanced personality. [The acting here referred 
to is, of course, not that style which consists in ‘walking on? What is 
meant here is ‘creative’ acting, which in its turn must be distjnguished 
from ‘reproductive’ acting—two different types traceable through the 
greater part of theatrical history, which in their highest development 
are often outwardly indistinguishable, but nevertheless retain traces of 
differences, characteristic of their procedures and psychical mechanism.] |! 
This cleavage between the two streams or layers of consciousness is 80 
obvious that it has led to increasing speculation from the time when 
acting first attracted intelligent interest, since the middle of the 18th 
century. From the time of Diderot's Paradowe sur le Comédien (itself 
only the last of a series of French studies) down to Mr William Archer's 
Masks or Faces (1888) and the controversy between Coquelin and 
Salvini (in the nineties), theory has been at pains to grapple with this 
phenomenon. Explanations have differed widely, going from the one 
extreme of an identification of the acting and the normal personality to 
the other of a separation so wide as to be theoretically inconceivabl 
and ‘contradicted by experience. It is necessary to offer some concep 
tion which will account for the differences as well as for the indi 
connexion between the two forms of being, and which is applicable n 
merely to acting, but to other kinds of art as well. Distance, it is h 
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contended, meets the requirement even in its subtlest shades. To show 
this in detail lies outside the scope of this essay, and forms rather the 
task of a special treatment of the psychology of acting. 

° [8. In the interest of those who may be familiar with the develop- 
ments of adsthetic theories of late years, I should like to add that 
Distance has a special bearing upon many points raised by them. It is 
essential to the occurrence and working of ‘empathy ' (Hinfithlung), and 
I mentioned earlier its connexion with’ Witasek’s theory of Schein- 
gefühle which forms part of hig view on ‘empathy.’ The distinction 
between sympathy and ‘empathy’ as formulated by Lipps! is a 
matter of the relative degree of Distance. Volkelt’s? suggestion of 
regarding the ordinary apprehension of expression (say of a person’s 
face) as the first rudimentary stage of Hinfithlung, leading subsequently 
to the lowering of our consciousness of reality (“ Herabsetzsung des 
Wirklichkeitsgefühls "), can similarly be formulated in terms of Distance. 
K. Lange's? account of aesthetic experience in the form of ‘illusion as 
conscious self-deception” appears.to me a wrong formulation of the 
facts expressed by Distance. Lange's ‘illusion’ theory seems to me, 
among other things‘, to be based upon a false opposition between Art 
and reality (nature) as the subject-matter of the former, whereas 
Distance does not imply any comparison between them in the act of 
experiencing and removes altogether the centre of gravity of the formula 
from the opposition.] 

4, In this way Distance represents in aesthetic appreciation as well 
as in artistic production a quality inherent in the impersonal, yet so 
intensely personal, relation which the human being entertains with Art, 
either as mere beholder or as producing artist. 

It is Distance which makes the aesthetic object ‘an end in itself’ . 
It is that which raises Art beyond the narrow sphere of individual 
interest and imparts to it that ‘postulating’ character which the ideal- 
istic philosophy of the 19th century regarded as a metaphysical 
necessity. It renders questions of origin, of influences, or of purposes 
almost as meaningless as those of marketable value, of pleasure, even of 
moral importance, since it lifts the work of Art out of the realm of 
ractical systems and ends. 

1 Th. Lipps, Aesthetik, Hamburg and Leipzig, 1908, 1.; ‘Aesthetischo Einfuhlung,’ 
tach. für Psychol. u. Physiol. der Sinnesorg. xxm. 415 ff. 
2 J. Volkelt, System der Aesthetik, 1905, 1. 217 ff. and 488 ff. 
3 K. Lange, Des Wesen der Kunst, 1901, 2 vols. 


4 J. Begal, ‘Die bewusste Selbstt&uschung als Kern des aesthetischen Geniessens 
f. d. ges. Psychol. vi. 254 ft. 
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In particular, it is Distance, which supplies one of the special 
criteria of aesthetic values as distinct from practical (utilitarian), 
scientific, or social (ethical) values. All these are concrete values, 
either directly personal as utilitarian, or indirectly remotely personal; 
as moral values. To speak, therefore, of the ‘pleasure value’ of. Art, 
and to introduce hedonism into aesthetic speculation, is even more 
irrelevant than to speak of moral shedonism in Ethics, Aesthetic 
hedonism is a compromise. Pt is the attempt to reconcile for public 
use utilitarian ends with aesthetic vajues. Hedonism, as a practical, 
personal appeal has no place in the distanced appeal of Art. Moral 
hedonism is even more to the point than aesthetic hedonism, since 
ethical values, quá social values, lie on the line of prolougation of utili- 
tarian ends, sublimating indeed the directly personal object into the 
realm of socially or universally valuable ends, often demanding the 
sacrifice of individual happiness, but losing neither its practical nor 
even its remotely personal character. 

In so far, Distance becomes one of the distinguishing features of 
the ‘aesthetic consciousness, of that special mentality or outlook upon 
experience and life, which, as I said at the outset, leads in its most 
pregnant and most fully developed form, both appreciatively and 
productively, to Art. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING COLOUR 
VISION IN DOGS. 


° By E. M. SMITH. 
(From the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory.) 


I. Aim of the present research, 

II. Summary of previous ogperimenis. 

ILI. ^ Description of the apparatus here used ; precautions to insure 
the elimination of accidental factors as possible deter- 
minants of discrimination. ; 

IV. Description of the method and of the order of series ; system 
of marks ; graded and percentage methods ; reward and 
punishment ; advantages and disadvantages of the method. 

V. Results of the various series. 

VI. Specific effects of the primary colours. 

VII. Summary of results: A. evidence $n support of the view that 
.dogs are only able to perceive differences of brightness ; 
B. evidence in support of the view that dogs possess rudi- 
mentary colour discrimination. 

VII. The effects of practice ; qualitative and quantitative improve- 

. meni; transference of improvement ; datly improvement , 
asymptotic character of improvement ; deterioration with 
practice. 

IX. — Retentiveness. 

X. — Desoription of behaviour and growth of discrimination ; 
requise conditions Qf a sensory discrimination test ; 
nature of the mean variation $n sensory discrimination 
tests on the higher vertebrates. The signs of recognition. 
Reaction types (a) affirmative, (b) negative. Method of 
comparison, Position errors (a) absolute, (b) relative, 
Jorms. Self-oonirol. Inhibition. Conditions serving 
(a) to mask, (b) to aid, discrimination. Habit Jormation 
and relative plasticity. 

XI. — The rôle of kinaesthetic sensations and the position sense, 

XII. Individual differences. 

AIII. General conclusions. 

Appendia.—Tables. 


These observations were made in the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory during 
sperimenter’s tenure of a Marion Kennedy Studentship granted by Newnham 
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I. AIM OF THE PRESENT RESEARCH, 


THE endeavour to replace, in the field of animal psychology, the older 
methods of anecdote and chance observation by those laying claim to 
greater scientific exactitude has already yielded a vast mass of interest- 
ing resulte. The examination of an.animal’s sensory experience and of 
the degree to which its power gf sensory discrimination admits of develop- 
ment by means of careful training is now recognised as an indispensable 
preliminary to any analysis of the higher ‘mental’ processes of that 
animal Accordingly we find that the greater part of recent investiga- 
tions in animal psychology consists in a detailed examination of the ability 
of different species of animals to respond to various sensory stimuli. 
Vision has perhaps received the chief share of attention; this is probably 
due to a tacit assumption that throughout the animal kingdom its rôle 
is everywhere as important for the exercise of the higher mental func- 
tions as it is in the case of-man himself. Following this line of argument 
we should be led to expect that in such an animal as the dog, which for 
countless years has been man’s constant companion, the sense of vision 
would have received its full share of attention. But, strangely enough, 
despite the apparent suitability of dogs as subjects for psychological 
experiment, despite their accessibility, docility,-diversity of breed, and 
despite the intelligence popularly, ascribed to them, singularly little 
work of an exact nature has been recorded concerning their behaviour ; 
and when we come to consider the particular question of the ability of 
dogs to perceive colours, we find that up to the present time the data 
available are insufficient to justify any definite pronouncement. This is 
in great part due to the fact that in the majority of cases the work 
recorded and the methods employed have not been rigorous enough in 
character. It therefore seemed important to make further observations 
by a more exhaustive method. 

Thus the aim of the experiments to be described in this paper is to 
discover whether dogs are able to perceive differences in hue as die 
tinguished from mere differences in brightness; and, should this t 
answered in the affirmative, to determine, as far as may be, the natu 
of such colour vision, and the use made of it by these animals. 

I should here like to express my thanks to Dr Myers, under wt 
direction the present inquiry was conducted, for his suggestion of 
subject as well as of the method of experimentation, and my indet 
ness to him for constant help and advice., 
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IL SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTS, 


A brief summary of the previous work dealing with the colour vision 
of dogs, preparatory to an account of the observations forming the 
subject-matter of this paper, will serve to make clear the present position 
of our knowledge in this field. 

Common to all the experimerfts is the very small number of subjects 
employed, one or two being the usual number and seldom more than 
three (table A, page 129). 

Pursuing very diverse methods, previous investigators have arrived 
at contradictory results, We find on the one side Lubbock, Orbeli and 
Nicolai declaring that their observations fail to yield any evidence in 
favour of the view that dogs are able to discriminate between light 
waves of different lengths; whe-eas on the other side, V. Graber, E. Gates, 
Nagel and Himstedt, Samojlof ^ ' Pheophilaktowa, Colvin and Burford, 
and Kalischer all maintain that .^gs can, and to some extent do, 
distinguish between various colours. The work of these observers falls 
into three groups according as: 

l. the discrimination of hue is confused with that of brightness; 

2. a distinction is made between hue and brightness discrimination, 
but the brightness values of the various colours are assumed to be the 
same for dogs as for man ; 

3. no such assumption is made; the brightness values of the 
colours employed being determined for dogs irrespectively of the values 
they may possess for man. 

Considering the work in greater detail, we may first examine those 
observations from which negative conclusions have been drawn. 

In 1888 Lubbock? experimented with one poodle. The method 
employed was as follows. Three pairs of cards coloured respectively 
blue, orange and yellow were used. One card from each pair was placed 
n the floor, the position being varied irregularly. The remaining card 
f one of the pairs was then shown to the dog in the hope that, after 
raining, she would learn to select from the three cards before her the 
e that was of the same colour as that held up by her master. Training 
continued for ten weeks, but entirely without success, although the 
had proved her ability to make use of unusual reactions in previous 












1 The Senses, Instinct and Intelligence of Animals, London, 1888, 280-81. 
9—32 
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and somewhat similar tests. Lubbock remarks, however, that he does 
not consider these observations to be conclusive, as the animal seemed 
to have no idea of what was required. Nevertheless they serve to show 
the difficulty experienced by an intelligent dog in picking out eithef 
colour or brightness as the iniportant or distinguishing ufark in situa- 
tions otherwise similar—a fact which would be surprising, did colour 
discrimination play an active part in the dog’s ‘ mental’ life. 

In 1908 Orbeli! in an extensive investigation of Pawlow's 'condi- 
tioned’ salivary reflexes resulting fromsvisual stimuli, found no evidence 
that his subjects were able to discriminate between different colours, 
though their discrimination of different luminosities was fairly delicate. 
It is noteworthy that Orbeli carefully distinguished the problem of 
colour from that of mere brightness perception. Three subjects were 
tested, yielding the following results: 

Test 1. Subject B was trained to red as food-colour. After training 
it was found that the appearance on the screen?, which was unilluminated 
in the interval, of green, blue, violet or white light proved as effective 
as the food-colour itself in producing the conditioned reflex. Further, 
the waning of the reflex brought about by successive exposures of blue, 
green, violet or white induced an equal waning of the food-colour reflex. 
Orbeli attributes this result to the fact that light alone determines the 
reaction so long as such light can be discriminated. : 

Test 2. Subject B. Only red and green lights were used, the 
screen again remaining unilluminated in the interval At the end of 
one and a half months no trace of any ability to discriminate between 
the two colours was discovered (green 82, red 78). Any changes which 
occurred were found to hold good for both colours in the same manner 
and degree. 

Test 8. Subject B. The screen was illuminated throughout, green 
being always before the subject, except when replaced by the food- 
colour, red. After 140—145 excitations there were signs of the reflex, 
which was however exceedingly weak and inconstant, and proved equally 
effective whatever the colour presented—eg. violet, blue, yellow, etc 
Orbeli explains this result as being due to the possible insignifican 

1 « Réflexes conditionnels du oôté de Poil chez le chien," Archives des Scienc 
Biologiques, 1909, xrv. Nos. 1 and 2. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking Dr Orbeli for his kindness in i 
plaining to me in detail his own experiments, and for the interest which he took in! 
present observations. i ' 


2 Orbeli’s method of presenting the various colours to his subjects was to throw 
of the colour required on to a screen placed in front of the animal. 
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change in brightness when green is replaced by any of the other 
colours. 

Test 4 Subjects G and K. A white screen always before the 
"subject except when illuminated by a green light or by the food-colour, 
red. With'subject G there was no trate of the formation of a reflex 
when red had been presented 95, and green 215, times. And for sub- 
ject K any reflex formed worked in precisely the same direction for 
both colours, the same holding good as regards the extinction of the 
reflex (121 excitations). In further tests blue was substituted for green, 
yielding a similar result. 

Test 5. Subject K. A white screen, occasionally illuminated by 
the food-colour, red, was before the subject. A definite reflex appeared 
after 10—15 excitations. When the light was cus off, or colours other 
than the food-colour were presented, a flow of saliva was produced equal 
in amount to that obtained upon excitation by the food-colour. Orbeli 
concludes that the reflex thus obtained is due solely to the diminution 
in brightness which occurs when white is replaced by a colour. Additional 
evidence in support of this assumption is afforded by the fact that when 
red was permanently presented to the subject there was no salivary flow, 
whereas, when the brightness was diminished, a strong reflex at once 
appeared. 

From the above experiments Orbeli concludes that the reactions of the 
dogs were determined throughout by changes in brightness and that no 
evidence of their ability to discriminate between colours, as such, is shown. 

Certain criticisms, however, may be made of these conclusions. In 
the first place we shall see reason to believe that, even in dogs that do 
show ability to perceive colours, such colour perception is very unstable 
and can only be manifested under the most favourable conditions, impres- 
sions received from other simultaneous stimuli readily inhibiting those 
due to colour stimuli (pages 188, 189). Moreover, we shall show that 

' the“ absolute’ method (t.e. where the colours aré presented successively 
and thus admit of indirect comparison only) is distinctly unfavourable 
to positive results, the subject needing, with this method, an extremely 
long period of training before any trace of colour perception is revealed 
(page 181). Further, it is possible that the length of training given was 
ot long enough to allow of the subjects analysing, out of the funda- 
ental fact of change, the significance of the part played by colour; they 
peared always to react to the mere fact of change. In this respect, a 
ggestive feature is to be noted in test 1. There the appearance of white 
ioned exactly the same response as that produced by the colours. 
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That is to say, in spite of the relatively fine ability shown by the dogs 
in previous tests to discriminate readily between different degrees of 
brightness, in this particular test a presumably large difference in 
brightness proved ineffective. 

Nicolai! writing in 1907, also denies the ability of dogs to dis- 
criminate between colours. He presented to his subjects green and red 
vessels. In order to eliminate the possibility of any apparent dis- 
crimination being due to the’ perception of a constant difference in 
brightness, the illumination of the vagsels was frequently varied by 
definite degrees—the result being that the two animals employed were 
utterly puzzled and quite uncertain in their choice. 

When we turn to the consideration of the evidence offered in favour 
of the view that dogs are able to discriminate between different colours 
apart from any difference in brightness, we find the data at our command 
to be extremely slight. 

The earliest observations recorded are those made by Vitus Graber* 
in 1884, The procedure adopted was that of his well-known ‘preference’ 
method. Seven of the dogs tested were found to be indifferent to 
considerable differences in light and colour. But two others, a poodle 
and a fox-terrier, gave evidence of definite and decided preferences. 
A previous control test seemed to indicate that the position-error was 
negligible. The following results were then obtained. When black and 
white formed the contrasting pair, the number of times that white was 
chosen by the two subjects was fifty-six, whereas black was only selected 
four times. With light red and a darkish blue, the latter was preferred 
eighty-three, the former seven, times. The same red presented with a 
much darker blue gave red 28, blue 32. From these observations Graber 
deduces that the dogs tested were ‘cyanophile’ and ‘erythrobe,’ but that 
as the brightness of the blue was diminished the preference manifested 
for it disappeared. These results are inconclusive as regards colour 
vision and certainly do not warrant the above deduction. It is quite in ` 
accordance with the data to assume that the selections made were based 
entirely on brightness differences, the subjects always preferring the 
brighter to the less bright. 

Some experiments were recorded by Elmer Gates? in 1895. Un 
fortunately the description given is so meagre that it is impossible t 















1 “ Die physiologische Methodik zur Erforschung der Tierpsyche, ihre Möglichkeit 
ihre Anwendung,” J. f. Psychol. u, Neur. 1907, x. Haft 1/2. 

2 Grundlinien zur Erforschung des Helligkeits- und Farbensinnes der Thiere, Prag, 1 

3 « The Science of Mentation," The Afonist, 1896, v. 574-97. 
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ascertain whether precautions were taken to distinguish colour from 
mere brightness discrimination. Even the astounding fact that seven 
dogs learnt to discriminate between seven shades of red, “not purple and 
fed" (this is significant) is scarcely conclusive. And in earlier experi- 
ments, where the subjects had to pick out on a pavement composed of 
variously coloured metal squares a path of the same colour as the square 
from which they started, it is by«no means certain that the eventual 
learning of the path may not have been due to position memory alone, 
since we are not told that the pogition of the squares was ever changed. 

Nagel! and Himstedt*, experimenting on a poodle, taught it at the 
command “ Bring red” to select the red from among a number of balls 
of various hues. Later, when several reddish balls were placed with the 
others, the dog on command would bring them to his master in the 
order of their redness, the red ball being chosen first, strawberry next, 
then orange and so on. Nagel and Himstedt were careful to distinguish 
the quantitative from the qualitative aspect of the question. But 
though they affirm that differences of luminosity are of prior importance 
to the dogs, they claim further that they have obtained definite reactions 
of a determinate character even in the absence of any difference of 
brightness. Nevertheless we are not told how Nagel satisfied himself 
that no difference in brightness existed for his subjects, 

Samojloff and Pheophilaktowa? endeavoured to find out as exactly as 
possible the brightness value for the subject of the colour (green) used 
in their experiments. Their chief aim was to discover whether, in the 
absence of any difference in brightness, dogs were able to discriminate 
between light waves of different lengths. But discrimination between 
a saturated green and a series of graduated greys proving so difficult in 
the case of the one subject tested, the inquiry was changed in form, 
the new problem posed being, whether a dog can be taught by much 
training to distinguish between different colours as well as between 
different brightnesses. According to the method adopted, three boxes 
placed in a straight row 40 cm. apart were presented to the subject. 
To the front of two of the boxes were attached discs, 25 cm. each in 
liameter, cut from Nendel’s grey papers; to the third, a saturated green 

isc of the same dimensions. The position of the boxes' was changed 
irregular order after every test. The dog was dium five metres 


\ «Der Farbensinn des Hundee," Zentbl. f. Physiol. 1907, xx1. 205-6. 
“ Versdohe über die Reizwirkung verschiedener Strahlen-arten auf Menschen- und 
ugen,” Festschrift des Albrecht-Ludwigs- Universität in Freiburg, 1902. 
‘Ueber die Farbenwahrnehmung beim Hunde," Zentbl. f. Physiol, 1907, xxx. 183-9. 
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distant, and required to select from the three boxes the one bearing the 
green disc, under which biscuit was concealed. After training it was 
found that out of fifty papers ranging from black to white, there was no 
grey which, when presented to the subject for discrimination from thè 
standard green, yielded a petcentage of errors larger than 31. But 
later tests revealed that such discrimination only held good under 
certain conditions. The green figure was given irregularly in one of 
the three forms, circle, triangle or square, the grey always being pre- 
sented as a square. Under these conditions the subject chose the green 
circle readily enough, but when the green appeared in one of the two 
novel and unfamiliar forms he invariably preferred the grey square. 
The deduction drawn is that discrimination of a colour from a series of 
greys is only possible where the conditions are well known; on the 
introduction of any change some factor other than colour tends to 
become the guiding sign. 

Some' dogs tested by Colvin and Burford? gave evidence of a sur- 
prisingly high degree of colour discrimination. The experiments, which 
extended over a period of ten months, fall into three groups. In the 

. first group the object was to discover whether the dogs could learn to 
distinguish a certain red, used as ‘standard,’ from several other colours 
including red-orange, red-red-orange and red no. 2. Painted boxes, 
alike in size and shape, differing only in colour, were again employed. 
Food could be obtained from the standard red box by turning a small 
latch, and then pulling or pushing at the door so released. Similar 
latches on the other boxes were securely fastened by a nail. This 
arrangement admits of a possible though not probable source of error, 
inasmuch as the subjects may have reacted merely to the presence or 
absence of the nail. 

For subject 1 the experiments extended over a period of 158 days, 
during which time he successfully learnt to distinguish all the eight 
colours and a medium grey of the same brightness as the colours, from the 
red standard box. The two cases which presented the greatest degree 
of difficulty were grey (66°7°/,) and red no. 2 (64°4°/,); the percentage: 
of succeseful discriminations for the other colours were all high, nc 
falling below 84°/, except in the case of orange (77°5°/,). Subject 
showed the lowest degree of discrimination (54'8°/,) for red no. ' 

. 67°7°/, was obtained for green, the percentages for the remaining colo’ 

ranging from 88°/, to 77°/,. Apparently grey was not presen 


1 «The Oolour Perception of three Dogs, a Oat and a Squirrel," Psychol. Rev., Mt 
Suppl. 1909, xr. 1-44. 
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The results obtained for the third subject were very indecisive and 
practically no evidence of discriminative ability was obtained. 

The experimenters, in order to eliminate differences of brightness, 
"matched the various colours used with a medium grey. They admit 
however that “the fact that these colouts appeared of equal intensity to 
the human eye does not necessarily mean that they have the same 
brightness value for all animals! In this connexion it is to be noticed 
“that the red-orange was more successfully discriminated from the 
standard red than was the blge, yellow, green or violet”; also that 
according to one method of tabulation “even red-orange stands above 
yellow, violet and green and is practically on a par with blue?” whereas 
the least discrimination is shown for red no. 2. The possibility suggests 
itself that the mixture of the red and orange pigments resulted in some 
change in brightness for the subjects, for it is difficult to explain on 

‘ purely qualitative grounds the fact that green should have proved so 
much more difficult than the red-oranges to distinguish from the 
standard red. 

In the second group of tests subject 2 alone was examined. Green 
was substituted for the original red as standard, and the dog was 
required to select it from the remaining colours which were presented 
successively. The process was then repeated with blue as standard. 
The experiment was continued for nine weeks, during which a high 
degree of discrimination was shown. 

The original food-colour was again the standard in the third group 
of experiments, but this time it was presented under different forms 
and conditions. A lengthy period of training was required before any 
degree of accuracy was attained, but eventually subjects 1 and 3 gave 
distinct evidence of ability to single out red from the other colours 
under the novel conditions, 

It is to be regretted that Colvin and Burford have only expressed 
their results as percentages, and that they record neither the relative 
length of time required to learn a colour, nor the total numbers of 
successful choices considered necessary to establish proof of discrimina- 
tion in a given case. 

Experiments yielding interesting results have been described by 
Kalischer*, His animals were placed in a dark chamber which could 


L 
1 Ibid. 18. ‘i 3 Ibid. 42. 
3 * Weitere Mitteilungen über die Ergebnisse der Dressur ala physiologische Unter- 
ihungemethode auf den Gebieten des Gehor-, Geruchs-, und Farbensinns,” Arch. f. 
at. u. Physiol. (Physiol. Abt.), 1909, 816-22. 
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be illuminated by means of light- from a lamp, transmitted through 
coloured glass. On the appearance of red light the dog was given 
food, which was, however, withheld during the period when light was 
excluded. When a perfect reaction habit had been formed, the ex-' 
periment was varied sometimes by transmitting the light through blue, 
instead of through red, glass, though the subject was still only fed 
when a red light was exposed. In order to render the comparison of 
brightness between the different pairs of lights more difficult, their 
successive exposure was always followed by a dark interval. At first 
the subjects reacted in a similar manner to either coloured light, but 
after some further training the difference was duly learnt, and 
eventually discrimination became so perfect that, no matter how the 
brightness of the red or the blue light might be changed, the reaction 
was almost invariably correct. 

Observations were also made with green, yellow and red-violet 
lights, but discrimination was found to be the most definite when red 
and blue were used; red and yellow proving very difficult to learn, 
and red with red-violet almost impossible, Colvin and Burford like- 
wise found that when their subjects were required to discriminate 
between red and violet, only a relatively low percentage of right choices 
was obtained. 

In later experiments Kalischer would leave his subjectg untested 
for two or three days, and then present a blue or a green light 
previous to the exposure of the food-colour, red. Though these ex- 
periments were repeated many times and under varied conditions, 
the animals never failed to react correctly to the food-colour when 
it appeared. 

It is of importance to note that not only did the animals learn to 
discriminate, during the course of the experiments, between different 
colours irrespectively of the degree of their luminosity, but that in 
addition the behaviour shown on the appearance of each colour was 
-characteristic; e.g. on the exposure of a blue light the subject would 
appear frightened and quickly withdraw his head from the food; 
whereas when a green or a yellow light was exposed, great hesitation 
_ was shown, the head was allowed to fall gradually nearer and nearer 
towards the meat as though to seize it, and was then suddenly jerked away. 

The conclusions which Kalischer draws from his experiments are 
follows :— . 

(a) ‘That there is no doubt of the ability of dogs to percei 
differences of hue as well as differences of brightness. 
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(b) That whereas such colour discrimination is cortical, brightness 
discrimination is to some extent sub-cortical, reactions to changes of 
ilumination being found to occur even after extirpation of the visual 
éortex. . a 

(c) That there exist considerable individual differences in the 
sensibility of dogs to colours. 


From this brief summary of previousework it will be seen that all 
previous observers are in agreement as to the difficulty experienced by. 
dogs in discriminating between 4ight-waves of different lengths. The 
divergence in the results of these observers may be attributed in part to 

(i) an inadequate analysis of the conditions involved, 

(ü) the diverse methods employed, 

(ii) the variety of breeds from which the subjects were selected, | 

(iv) individual differences in the adaptability of the subjects to 
the external conditions of the experiment. 

The following table gives a synopsis of the number, breed, age, ete. 
of the dogs used by various experimenters (including those tested in 
the present research) and the conclusions—affirmative or negative— 
of these experimenters in regard to the colour vision of dogs. 


TABLE A. 
Nature of the results 
Experimenter Breed and age Sex obtained 
Lubbock Poodle 2 d 
Orbeli Yard-dog (B)! ? 
' Mongrel (hunting x yard) ẹ Negative 
Gordon setter (G S 
Nicolai 2 dogs (breed and age ?) ? 
Graber Pomeranian E) 
4 Fox-terrier mongrels ? 
Pointer gre E | No results 
Scotch-terrier s 
Fox-terrier d 
Poodle . 64 
Gates 7 Shepherd pups ? 
Nagel and Himstedt Poodle 3 
Samojloff and One dog (breed and age ?) él, 
Pheophilaktowa í Affirmative 
Colvin and Burford 8 dogs (breed and age ? adc - 
Kalischer 2 Mongrels (aged 1 to 2 yrs.) oo 
Smith Fox-terrier Gf aged 6 yrs. é 
Welsh terrier mongrel (T), é 
aged 14 months 
Whippet (R), aged 19 months — 9 
Schipperke, aged 2 yrs. ? No results; subjects 
Irish terrier, aged 10 months s unsuited to the con- 
2 Fox-terrlers (B and G), oe editions of the ex- 


aged 1 yr, and 4 yrs, periment 
1 The letters in brackets placed after the breed of dog in the above table indicate the 
ridual dogs to which reference is made in the course of this paper. 
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IIL DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS HERE USED. 


The apparatus employed in the experiments forming the subject- 
matter of this paper was exceedingly simple. It consisted of a largé 
deal case ABCD (fig. 1), measuring 8 ft. in length, by 6 ft. 4 in. to 





D window-door 
Fig. 1. 


5 ft. 4in. in breadth and 2 ft. in height. This case was divided into 
two compartments by a screen EF, which carried five shutters; the 
smaller compartment, or home-box, was 8 ft. 3 in. x 5 ft. 4 in., the 
larger, or trial-box, 4 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 4 in. The home-box was only 
used as an ante-chamber to the trial-box. It was filled with straw, and 
admission could be gained by doors, 2 ft. 2 in. x 1 ft. 10 in, situated 
at either end, which served as a means of entrance and exit for the 
dogs, and enabled the experimenter to reach the shutters when 
changing the cards. The whole case was covered in with wire-netting 
(fig. 2), in order to prevent the animals escaping by the top of th 
box, as at first this possibility in every case proved a very distractir 
factor. The screen, HF, carrying the shutters, S, Sa, Ss, S, and f 
stood on a glass and wood base (fig. 2), 6$ in. high, 1 in. in width, & 

1 The total height of the case from the floor to the highest point of the wire-ne! 
measured 8 ft. : S } 
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extending the full breadth of the case. Each shutter consisted of a 
wooden frame, 1 ft. 2 in. x 11 in. (t.e. of sufficient size for a large fox- 
terrier to pass through without difficulty), containing a glass window 
1 ft.x9in. The frame had a groove in either side through which a 
card could be slipped behind ‘the glass, the card then belng retained 
in position by the wooden frame-work. The shutters (immediately 
adjacent to one another) opened upwards and inwards towards the 
home-box; they were opened and closed by means of springs. One 
string (f) was attached to the lower spring, which when taut kept the 
shutter closed, another string (o) to the shutter itself; these strings 
then passed through the floor of the case, continuing along it under- 
neath, and reappearing through holes pierced in a board nailed below 
the front (OD) of the case where the operator stood during the ex- 
periments. In order to manipulate the shutters as desired, it was 
sufficient to pull either the ‘open’ (f) or the ‘shut’ (o) string attached to 
the particular shutter in question. But the operator never touched the 
strings until the dog had made its choice and settled before a shutter, 
lest the animal should learn to form an association between the different 
strings and certain shutters. 

The front (CD) of the trial-box contained a large door opening 
upwards and outwards, in the frame-work of which was inserted a 
window, 4 ft. 5 in. x 1 ft. 6 in., which served to transmit light directly 
to the shutters and at the same time enabled the experimenter to 
observe all the dogs’ movements without coming into contact with 
the animals. During discrimination the subject had his back to the 
experimenter and was about 21 ft. distant from the window-door. 

At the point of junction of each shutter with that adjacent to it, 
small wooden divisions, S, T, U, V, 1 ft. 4in. in length, ran out into 
the trial-box; these were of the same height as the base supporting 
the shutter-screen and about 1 in. in width; their function was to 
demarcate clearly the subject’s selection of a particular shutter. The 
dogs were speedily taught that, however long and earnestly they might 
regard a card contained in one of the shutters, they would, never- 
theless, not be allowed to pass through to the home-box until they had 
entered between the partitions leading directly to the shutter in 
question and unequivocally regarded the selected card; and it w 
found that this device was indispensable if any degree of exactitud 
were to be attained. 

A glance at fig. 1 will show that the sides of the trial-box slo 
outwards from the screen HF, making with it an angle of 125°. T 
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was done in order to render the illumination of the various shutters 
as even as possible, and to prevent that of the two end ones being 
diminished in intensity by any shadows which the sides of the case 
‘might cast ; also to enable the dogs to obtain a full view of these shutters 
without necessarily coming into contact with the aforesaid sides. 

Lastly, two metal plates, X X, YY, were fixed to the floor of the trial- 
box, near to the shutter-screen and extending the full width of the 
case (fig. 2). The plates were each 1 ft. in breadth, and were separated 
by & distance of 2in. To eitheg plate was attached a wire; the wires 
passed inside the case and were attached af the front to O and P. 
O and M were in direct connexion with the secondary circuit of an 
induction coil. At M was a lever which could be depressed by the 
operator into a small bowl of mercury. The circuit was completed and 
the shock given when the animal stood in such a position that it had 
one of its paws on .X and another on Y. 

The case was placed on a stand (fig. 2) at about 8 ft. from the floor, 
and on a level with the windows which faced almost due south, the 
side DC being parallel and near to, while the side AB was distant from, 
the windows. With the exception of certain ‘training series’ and very 
bright days, the experiments always took place in the morning between 
9.80 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

The tests throughout were invariably by means of .reflected, and 
never transmitted, light. For the observations on brightness sensi- 
bility R. Nendel’s series of grey papers was employed. Of the 
different colours used, red blue, green, yellow, magenta and orange, 
the most saturated (hereafter styled ‘max.’) was in each case selected 
from Zimmermann’s colour series, nos. c, o, k, g, a and e respectively. 
In addition to these the experimenter had a number of cards specially 
prepared giving each of the four primary colours in a large range of 
tints? corresponding to the different greys employéd. The papers, 
which measured 1 ft. 2 in.x 11 in, were all mounted on cards. 
Several duplieates were used so that one card could at any time be 
substituted for another of the same tint or brightness. The following 














1 This series of greys is prepared by R. Nendel of Leipzig. It consists of fifty grey 
papers ranging from white (no. 1) to black (no. 50) and so graded that there exists 
between each successive member of the series a difference of brightness which is just 
ernible by man. The greys used by Samojloff and Pheophilaktowa were selected 
tirely from this series; it was also the series employed by Yerkes (The Dancing Mouse, 
ew York, 1907, 114) for his earlier tests on the brightness vision of dancing mice. 

3 ‘Tint’ will be used in the present paper to denote degree of saturation. Of. 
B. Myers’s Introduction to Experimental Psychology, Oambridge, 1911, 17. 
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were among the chief precautions taken to prevent discrimination by 
extraneous means: 

1. The cards during presentation were protected by the shutter- 
glass. This, it was hoped, would reduce to a minimum such slight” 
surface irregularities as might exist in the texture of the paper, and 
at the same time diminish the chance of recognition by means of 
smell. 

2. No confusion or differénce in facility of reaction was noted on 
the occasions .when the specially prepgred cards were substituted for 
their equivalents from Zimmermann’s series, though the surface of 
the two sets differed perceptibly and probably some slight difference 
in odour also existed. 

3. Any possible difference in the form and size of card was 
precluded by the constant factor of the shutter-frames which regulated 
size and shape. 

4. Occasionally duplicate cards bearing small marks were inter- 
polated into the series. In no case did any confusion result, the 
animals appearing indifferent to the presence or absence of such marks. 
The assumption that discrimination was in no case due to the pre- 
sence of accidental marks so small as to have escaped the observer's 
notice seems therefore justified. 

5. After each test the cards were withdrawn from the shutters, 
the positions in which they were replaced being changed irregularly 
throughout the series’. 

In all, seven animals (the breed, age and sex of which are recorded 
in table A, page 129) were tested. Of these, three had to be discarded 
during the general ‘training series, as they seemed entirely unsuited 
to this particular form of experiment, while a fourth, subject B, proved 
. useless on account of the fixity of the ‘position error’ (page 182). 
Certain results were obtained from the three remaining subjects, but 
the whole series of observations was completed only in the case of one 
subject, J, the tests in his case extending from December 1909 to 
December 1910. 


l The animals, while in the home-box, appeared in every case completely indifferent 
to the adjustment of the cards. 
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IV. DESCRIPTION OF THE METHOD AND OF THE ORDER 
OF SERIES. 


Before the actual test series could be given it was essential that the 
subjects shotld become acquainted with the apparatus and mode of 
procedure. To attain this end they were put through a course of 
‘general training, in which the following. three stages may be clearly 
"distinguished :— 

First Stage. All the shutgers were left transparent and the 
subject was placed in the home-box. The experimenter then opened 
shutter 1 (S,, fig. 2)!, and called to the animal to come through the open 
shutter into the trial-box, biscuit being offered as a further inducement 
when calling proved ineffectual. As soon as the dog had entered the 
trial-box the operator closed the shutter and went round to the home- 
box. Efforts were then made to attract the dog's attention and, when 
this was secured, biscuit was placed in the home-box, the experimenter 
returning as quickly as possible to the former position behind the 
trial-box. The subject having seen the biscuit placed in position 
would either regard it intently through one of the shutters, or else 
run eagerly from shutter to shutter seeking some way of obtaining 
the attractive morsel. Directly a dog came to a definite halt before 
any one of the four shutters the experimenter would open it, closing 
it again as soon as the animal had re-entered the home-box. This 
process was repeated until the dogs had learnt to regard the shutters 
as the central point of interest, and would pass readily through them 
in either direction. : t t 

Second Stage. Cards of a medium grey (Nendel's series, no. 20) 
were placed in shutters 2, 8, 4 and 5 (S, S, S, &, fig. 2), thereby 
‘rendering them opaque. The mode of procedure adopted during the 
earlier tests was in all respects similar to that followed in the first 
stage; but as the subjects became more familiar with the conditions, 
and increasingly eager to pass through the shutters to obtain the 
iscuit in the adjoining compartment, certain modifications were in- 
roduced. 

(a) The subjects learnt to pass through shutter 1, directly it was 
ened, into the trial-box, where they at once proceeded to the shutter- 
een for an eagor inspection. 














Throughout the whole series of experiments shutter 1 was used by the subjects only 
means of entrance from the home-box to the trial-box, the remaining four shutters 
being employed for this purpose. 
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(8) The biscuit was no longer placed in position in the home-box, 
but instead was given to an animal as soon as it had regained this 
compartment. ] 

Third Stage. This stage differed from the preceding stage in that 
only one of the four shutters, 2, 3, 4 and 5, now contained a grey card, 
the other three remaining transparent. After each test the card was 
transferred to a different shutter, each of the four shutters containing 
the card in turn, and the érder followed being irregular. As under 
these new conditions the subjects wege only admitted to the home-box 
through the opaque shutter, they were now compelled to learn to 
single out the particular shutter in question by means of its dis- 
tinguishing mark, the card. Thus selection, involving acceptance and 
rejection, was necessitated, the dogs soon coming to learn that they 
were presented with something in the nature of a problem requiring 
solution. It is of interest to note that in the case of all five dogs who 
reached this stage, a very few tests sufficed to induce a pronounced and 
definite rejection of the transparent shutters, whereas a much longer 
‘period. was required before they learnt to enter with confidence the 
approach to the card-containing shutter, considerable hesitation and 
wavering being shown at first. Moreover, the habit, so quickly and 
easily acquired, of not going up to the transparent shutters proved to 
be one of extraordinary force and tenacity. The sight of a transparent 
shutter, even when the animals were in an agitated or careless mood, 
invariably sufficed to inhibit, sometimes with’ startling abruptness, the 
tendency to enter its approach. Further, once the animals had learnt 
to avoid the empty shutters, not a single instance of mistaken entrance 
was observed throughout the whole course of the experiments. In the 
case of one subject it was noticed that after three months’ holiday 
the inhibiting effect of the transparent shutters was as well marked: 
as ever. - 

Colour preference series. This series was given on December 9 
and 10, 1909, and January 18, 1910, preparatory to the ‘test serie 
proper’ in order to discover whether any initial colour preference 
brightness preference was indicated in the choices made by the do 
Four cards, max. blue, max. red, max. yellow and max. green (page 13 
were used. In each test all four cards were simultaneously expos 
but the position occupied by each colour was varied irregularly fr 
test to test, care being taken, however, that in the whole series 
shutter had been filled an equal number of times with every co 
Seventy tests were given. The respective frequency with whic 
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four colours were selected by subject J was as follows :—red 32, blue 26, 
yellow 8, green 4. : 

From these figures it will be evident that a marked predisposition 
t6 ‘select’ red and blue in preference to yellow and green is shown. 
But it must be observed’ that the relative frequency with which the 
two former cards were chosen does not necessarily imply an actual 
colour preference. Indeed the ‘following facts suggest that the 
selection shown was based solely on discrimination of brightness 
difference :— e 

(a) The red and blue used appeared much darker to the human 
eye than the green and yellow; and the results obtained from sub- 
sequent series (page 157) gave ‘reason to suppose that a similar 
relation held between these two pairs in the case of the various dogs 
tested, 

(8) J’s reactions were characterised by a definite and immediate 
rejection of yellow and green together with an indifferent acceptance 
of blue and red. At this stage the first two colours appeared to 
exercise an inhibitory influence analogous to that produced by the 
transparent shutters (page 136). It should be noticed that this subject 
did not appear to discriminate between the two members contained 
in either brightness group, but only between the two groups them- 
selves}, 


Unfortunately the attempt made to test the other subjects with 
similar preference series was rendered useless by the interference of, 
what wil later be described as, the 'position error' (page 182). 

Apprommate brightness value series, A and B. This series was 
given, as its name implies, in order to determine, as nearly as possible, 
the brightness values for the dogs of the standard colours employed. 
As in the preceding series, Zimmermann’s red, blue, yellow and green 
were used, but in addition eleven cards were selected from Nendel’s 
grey series (nos. 1, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50). The test 













1 The fact that the brightness difference between the grey (no. 20) used in the ‘ general 
ining’ series and max, red and max. blue was relatively inconsiderable, whereas that 
tween the former and max. yellow and max. green was very much greater, suggests that 
rejection of the latter colours in the present preference series may have been due to 
ir bightness novelty. This supposition receives support from the reversal of preference 
equently observed. For, once the subjects had grown aooustomed, in the later 
roximate brightness value series,’ to accept the brighter colours, the superior attraction 
had for them over the darker became clearly evident (page 154). It is of interest to 
that the results obtained by Graber indicate that his subjects also preferred the 
r luminoarties to the less bright. 
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series proper were preceded by ‘training series, all three series being 
completed for one colour before the next was presented. In J's case 
the colours were tested in the order of their degree of attractiveness 
(blue, red, yellow, green), as estimated by the results of the first geriés 
of the ‘colour preference tests? The following procedure was adopted 
in the ‘ training series’ : 

(1) The particular colour chosen was presented to the subject 
simultaneously with the grey most remote from it in brightness. When 
the animal (by entering the approagh which led to the shutter con- 
taining the coloured card in at least 70 % of the tests) had given proof 
of its ability to discriminate between these two, the next grey, differing 
only slightly less in brightness?, was substituted for the ‘learnt’ grey. 
This process, sometimes lasting over several days, was continued until 
the dog had given proof of its ability to discriminate the standard 
colour from all eleven greys in turn. 

(2) All the greys, in the same order as before, were presented on 
the same day for discrimination from the standard colour, each grey 
being exposed five times in succession, This process, in its turn, was 
repeated daily until the subject had shown ability, under these condi- 
tions also, to discriminate the standard colour from the grey variables, 
whereupon the ‘training series’ was considered complete. 

Approrimate brightness value series A. In this series, as in the 
second portion of the test series, all the eleven greys were presented 
daily for discrimination from the standard colour, each grey being given: 
five times in succession®. The difference between the two series lay in 
the order of presentation of the greys, which, instead of being graded as 
before, was now irregular, eg. 90, 5, 40, 30, 1, 45, 10, 25, 50, 15, 35. 
Similar tests were given on six successive days. On each of the first 
three days the greys were presented in a different irregular sequence, 
exactly the reverse order being followed on the last three days. Atthe 















1 In this, as in most succeeding series, only two cards were presented at a time an 
always in adjacent shutters. 

2 When the standard colour was of a medium brightness the greys were learnt 
each end alternately, ¢.g. 1, 50, 5, 45, 10, 40, eto. ‘ 

3 In both the ‘ approximate brightness value series,’ A and B, in the ‘ repeat brightn, 
value series,’ as well as in both forms of the ‘grey difference threshold series,’ 
particular colour or grey used as standard (the subject in all these series always b 
required. to enter the approach to the standard and never that leading to the variable) 
each day, previous to the actual test series, presented alone ten times in succession t 
dog in order to serve as some sort of clue or reminder as to the partioular card 
selected. 
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completion of this series the experimenter was in possession of a record 

of 330 reactions, amounting to 30 tests for each value of grey employed. 

. On examining the data thus obtained, it was found that in every 

case there existed some definite region of the greys in which the per- 

centage of right reactions was considerably smaller than elsewhere. 

Another series —the approximate brightness value series B—was there- 

fore given in order to discover héw far the percentage in this region 

could be raised by further practice. In each case the greys employed 

in these new tests were selected Sentirely from the region which had 

. yielded the smallest percentage of right reactions. Five different greys, 

` varying only slightly in brightness, were used with each standard colour 

(table III’). Each variable was presented ten times daily with the 

standard instead of five times as in the previous series. There were no 

‘training’ series. As soon as the tests of series A had been completed 

for one colour, the same colour was presented under the conditions of 

series B, and was tested on four consecutive days. In all other respects 
the procedure in series B resembled that in series A. 

The order in which the standard colours were tested in the case of 
each subject was as follows:—subject J—blue, red, yellow, green; 
subject T—blue, red ; subject R—red, green. The three series of tests 
(the training series and series A and B) were completed for one colour 
before the next was presented. ' l 

An examination of the data yielded by the ‘approximate brightness 
value tests’ in the case of subject J revealed the existence of marked 
differences in the results obtained for the various colours (table I) It 
was found that the average percentage of right reactions was very much 
higher in the case of green and yellow, than in thai of blue and red; 
further, that the first colour tested, blue, had the smallest, the last 
colour tested, green, the largest, percentage of right cases. This corre- 
spondence between the proportion of right cases and the order of testing, 
together with the fact that several weeks elapsed between the com- 
pletion of the blue and of the green series, suggested the possibility 
hat such differences as were found to exist were due rather to gradual 
eneral improvement effected by increased practice, than to the existence 
specific qualitative differences. | 
In order to test this supposition a new series—the repeat brightness 
ue series—was given. In this series all four colours were re-tested. 
tests were continued for sixteen days, falling into four groups of 
days each. During the first group a different standard colour was 
1 These tables are contained in the appendix to this paper (pp. 191—198). 
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tested on each day; in the remaining three groups the same colours 
. were again tested, a different order being followed in each group. Thus 
for the first time in these experiments the standard colour was changed 
from day to day. These precautions, it was hoped, would suffice to 
insure the practice level being approximately the same in the new 
series for all four colours. For the rest, the procedure adopted resembled, 
save in one feature, that employed if the ‘approximate brightness value 
tests’ series A, The exceptional feature consisted in the order of 
presentation of the greys. In the ®epeat brightness value tests, in 
every alternate series for each colour the five tests for each value of 
grey, instead of being given consecutively ('group' method), were ' 
separated and distributed over the whole series for the day (‘dispersed '. 
method), the different values being given as before in irregular order. 

On the completion of these tests, the hue discrimination, series A 
and B, were given. 

Series A. It had been found that subject J had much Gene ' 
difficulty in discriminating green and yellow from greys 1 and 2! than 
from the darker greys (tables I and III); also, that blue was readily 
confused with grey 30 (table I), and red with grey 25 (tables I and III). 
Thus this subject, if choosing on the basis of brightness alone, should 
have been completely baffled when repeatedly confronted with the 
following pairs of cards in irfegular sequence, ° 

Grey 2 with red (max.), 
»'»» » blue( » ) 
Yellow (max.)) with grey 25 or grey 30, according as the pair 

, Green ( , | ec red, or blue, was next presented’, 

A remote possibility existed, it is true, that the subject’s memory for 
absolute brightness might be of remarkable delicacy, but his behaviour 
throughout the whole course of the experiments, together with the 
confusion exhibited in the ‘grey difference threshold series,’ made 
against any such assumption. Therefore, under these conditions, differ- 
ences of brightness being practically negligible, a large proportion o 
correct reactions would seem to indicate an ability to discriminate t 
some extent between differences of hue. It should be noted that | 
this series there was no longer any distinction of standard and variat 
the number of coloured cards corresponding to the number of grey. 7 

1 The difference in brightness betwoen grey 2 and white is extremely amall. 
2 The difference in brightness (brightness interval) between the members of eaa] 


was approximately the same in all four cases and well above the subject’s brig’ 
differenoe threshold. 
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subject, as before, was required always to select the coloured card; but 
all four cards being presented on the same day in varied sequence, the 
colour to be chosen varied from test to test. No preliminary training 
was given. The one drawback to this series consisted in the fact that 
the pairs of cards, between which an approximately similar brightness 
interval had been found to exist, were so limited in number. On this 
account it was valueless to prolorfg the series for any length of time, 
and in order to obviate the necessity of fixed paire involving constant 
repetition, a new series was given 

Series B. This series made use of the specially prepared cards, 
giving each of the primary colours in a wide range of tints, mentioned 
on page 133. The method was as follows :—T wo highly saturated cards 
of different colour were selected between which there was reason to 
suppose that only the slightest brightness difference if any, existed 
for the subjects. The colour chosen for standard was then presented 
alone ten times in succession ; afterwards the two colours were displayed 
together, their positions hein varied irregularly, but each shutter being 
filled an equal number of times by either colour. The dog was required 
to select from the pair that colour which, at the commencement of the 
tests, had been presented alone. As the tests proceeded, other cards of 
the same hue but differing in tint were substituted for those originally 
presented. * Thus it was possible, as fur as the experimenter was con- 
cerned, that, during a single series, the two cards in the various pairs 
successively presented might stand in any one of the following relations 
to each other: 

l. Equal in brightness and in degree of saturation, differing solely 
in hue, (Several of such pairs were given, the only difference between 
the various pairs consisting in the degree of saturation or in the position 
occupied in the brightness scale.) 

2. The standard colour might be either slightly, or very obviously, 
darker than the other. 

3. The standard colour might be either slightly, or very obviously, 
ighter than the other. 

These relations were varied quite irregularly. The experimenter 
as satisfied, by careful observation of the animals’ behaviour and a 
mparison of the results obtained from the other series, that in the 
jority of cases the various changes resulted, for the dogs algo, in 
orresponding reversal of brightness relations. 
he chief features of this series were (a) the wide range of bright- 
covered by both sets of cards, (b) the continual change in the 
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relation of the two members of the various pairs, and (c) the substitution 
for the standard card of a standard series, in which the only constant 
was hue. These precautions would seem to exclude the possibility of 
any systematic discrimination in the absence of at least a rudimentary 
colour sense. A high percentage of right reactions, under the conditions 
of the present test series, must therefore be taken to indicate an ability 
on the part of the subject to discrimtnate between differences of hue as 
opposed merely to differences of brightness. 

The particular pairs of colours te&ted were blue and red, blue and 
yellow, and red and green. 

Grey difference threshold series, A and B. This series formed the 
complement of the ‘approximate brightness value series.’ It was given 
in order to discover whether the threshold for the appreciation of 
brightness difference was as delicate when the animal was required to 
distinguish between two greys, as when the cards between which it had 
to discriminate consisted of a colour and a grey. Should the threshold 
prove to be lower in.the latter case, it would suggest that the subject 
was able to make use of differences of colour as an aid to discrimination 
when differences of brightness alone proved insufficient. 

Series A. The procedure adopted in this series exactly resembled, 
in all its main details, that employed in the ‘approximate brightness 
value tests,’ series A; the only points of difference were the substitution 
of grey 30 for the standard colour, and of grey 25, for grey 30 in tho . 
variables. ‘Preliminary training’ series were given as before. 

When the region of the difference threshold for grey 30 had been 
thus roughly determined, a new series was given in order to obtain 
& more approximate value. 

Series B. In this new series six variables (greys 40, 35, 25,, 25,, 20 
and 15) were used. Each day the tests were grouped into two parts. All 
six greys were presented, in irregular order and each five times con- 
secutively, in either part; but the order in which the different values of 
' greys were given-in the first part was precisely reversed in the second 

part. The tests were continued for eight days. For the rest, th 
procedure of this series was similar to that of series B in the ‘ approxi, 
mate brightness value’ tests. 
In order to rendér the method employed as rigorous as possible, t 
conditions of the ‘grey difference threshold series’ were arranged s 
to be specially advantageous to the production of a low difference t 

' hold. Among the chief advantages of this series were the followin 
(a) The tests of the ‘grey difference threshold series’ were 
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at a late date in order that the subjects might profit by practice 
obtained in the previous series; and also in order that (granted they 
„had the ability to discriminate between hue and brightness), the time 
which had elapsed since the completion of the ‘approximate,’ and the 
‘repeat,’ ‘brightness value’ series (when'a habit of always rejecting the 
grey was acquired), might allow of the weakening of this same habit, 

(b) Since the animals’ behaviour in the ‘approximate brightness 
value’ series as well as in the ‘hue discrimination’ series B had seemed 
to indicate that after a fortnigh@'’s rest the gain in discrimination due to 
increased interest far more than compensates for corresponding loss of 
practice (pages 162, 175), the subjects, previous to being tested for the 
‘grey difference threshold,’ were allowed a long holiday. 

(c) Lastly, in order that every chance for improvement might be 
given, the tests both of series A and B were continued for twice as long 
(12 days and 8 days respectively) as those of the corresponding series in 
the ‘approximate brightness value tests.’ 

Colour threshold series. In view of the fact that in the earlier series 
certain colours had been found to exercise a unique effect upon J’s 
behaviour (page 167), it was thought that it might prove of interest to 
determine the animal’s threshold for the four primary colours in order 
to ascertain whether any marked differences existed between them. It 
was also deemed advisable that at the same time an attempt should be 
made in like manner to determine the grey threshold, so that the 
thresholds for colour and for brightness might be compared. Thus 
the ‘colour threshold series’ was given. 

Grey and the four primary colours were used, these last being very 
bright and of a low saturation. All five were daily presented for discrimi- 
nation from Nendel’s white, the tests each day falling into two groups. 
In both groups each colour as well as the grey was tested ten times in 
succession, but the order in which the variables were presented in the 

first group was reversed in the second group. As soon as evidence was 
obtained of the subject’s ability to discriminate between any one of the 
variables and the standard white, another less saturated card of the same 
hue was substituted for the ‘learnt’ variable!; when this in its turn was 
also ‘learnt,’ a similar substitution was again made. This process was 
continued until the variables had reached such a low degree of saturation 
hat the subject, even after several days, proved unable to distinguish 
t from the white. The tests extended over twenty-nine days. 

It should be noted that in this series the customary conditions were 













! In the case of the grey the substituted card was always juss perceptibly brighter than 
one which it replaced, Nendel’s greys, nos. 5, 4, 8, 2, being employed. 
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reversed, the subject now being required to reject the standard card 
(white) and enter instead the approach leading to the variable. 


From this brief description of the various series it will be evident ° 
that the method employed throughout the experiments was one which 
allowed the subject to compare freely in each test the particular cards 
presented for discrimination. Jn this tespect it may be contrasted with 
the ‘absolute’ method used both by Orbeli (page 123) and by Kalischer 
(page 127). According to the latter method, dnly successive comparison 
was possible, as the greys and colours were presented singly. 

System of marks. In order that the results obtained from the 
different tests might be presented in tabular form, & system of marks 
was adopted. This system, which was based on careful observations of 
the behaviour of the animals during experimentation, was genetic in 
character; moreover it assumed the method of comparison, and also 
that discrimination would usually involve the rejection of the wrong 
card previous to the acceptance of the right. The particular features 
in the animals’ behaviour selected to serve as units of discrimination are 
given below, together with the values arbitrarily assigned them: Two 
slightly different sets of values were used, corresponding to the two 
methods of marking employed: of these two methods the second (‘ per- 
centage’ method) was a simple derivative of the first (‘ graded4 method). 

In general it was found that the dogs, when at a distance from the 
shutters of from more than 1 ft. to 24 ft., were unable to discriminate 
between the different cards presented (page 148). On account of this 
infirmity they were allowed freely to approach the entrance leading to 
any shutter, as this apparent]y constituted one of the necessary pre- 
liminaries to careful discrimination. It was not until a subject attempted 
actually to enter an approach that its behaviour was registered as right 
or wrong. i 

The following marks were used :— 


I. Graded Method. 


Marks Value Significance 
++ 2 When the subject previous to accepting the right card definitely 
rejected the wrong; then entered the approach leading to the 

shutter containing the former, and waited. 

+ 1 When the animal partially entered the wrong shutter}, imme 
diately realised its mistake, retreated, sought the right shutte 
and remained there. This mark might indicate very care 
discrimination where the test was difficult, or very carel 

iscrimination where it was easy. 


1 The expreasions ‘right,’ and ‘ wrong,’ ‘shutter’ are used to denote respectively 
shutters containing the right and the wrong cards. 
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, Marks Value Significance 


0 2 hen the atima, without having glanced at the wrong card, 
zpproached the shutter containing the right card, entered and 
ted. Its value was extremely ambiguous, and except in 
. the *hue discrimination series’ and in the ‘colour threshold 
series’ (where the number of testa (100) given each day was 
e too many to allow of any repetition), the 0 cases were 
neglected. 

? -1 When the subject entered either the wrong or the t shutter, 
but hesitatodein a marked manner and was unable to settle; 

or when he was uneasy and refused to accept any shutter. 


- -2 When the subject having first seen the right shutter and rejected 
it, acceptedgthe wrong shutter and settled; or when he im- 
mediately accepted the wrong shutter and settled. 


s In regard to the above it should be noted that under mark — two 
types of cases are included, viz. the cases corresponding to mark 0 as 
well as those corresponding to mark ++. Since however the 0 cases 
&re generally excluded from the results it follows that the relative 
proportion of wrong judgments will be slightly increased. The reason 
of the neglect of the 0 cases was due to the fact that, on the rare 
occasions of the award of this mark, the behaviour of the subjects 
generally indicated that they were in a careless and indifferent mood, 
entering at random the approach to the first opacue shutter discerned, 
irrespective of what card it chanced to display (page 181). 

This graded system of marking is used because the variation in the 
number ef judgments of each grade at different stages in a series is 
` often of considerable interest, frequently serving to indicate the nature of 
the subjects’ discrimination on any particular day. It should'be remarked 
that when the majority of judgments are of any of the following types, 

certain definite phases of discrimination are denoted ; for example, 


.l. ++ and 0 cages, the level of discrimination indicatei is very high. 

2. ++ , ? , Indicates careful endeavour and interest on the part of the 
subject, discrimination increasing in inverse ratio to the 
number of ? cases present, 

8. + » ?  , indicates concentration and the desire to solve a‘ felt’ (?) problem. 
When the marks consist only of + and ? it may be concluded 
that the imperfection of discrimination is due to the difficulty 
of the test, and not to any inattention on the part of the 
subject. 

4, +,? , 0 ,, Suche combination of marks forms an extraordinarily valuable 
indication of the commencement of discrimination and is 
reliable (cf. results of subjects R and J in the ‘hue - 
nation geriea? B). 

5. 0 » — » There is under such circumstances total lack of interest, and of 

; any attempt to discriminate. 






IL Percentage method. In addition to the above an auxiliary 
thod of marking was employed. This second method was obtained 
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from the ‘graded’ method by classing together all the positive judg- 
ments, ++ and +, as alike right cases, +, and expressing the number 
thus obtained as & percentage of the total number of judgments. 

The absence from the tables of any calculation of the m.v. (mean* 
variation) will occasion surprise; reasons, however, for this apparent 
neglect are given on pages 176, 177. 

Reward and Punishment. It is *generally admitted that, under 
conditions similar to those of the present tests, discrimination is 
accelerated by employing a combined enethod of reward and punish- 
ment, for, as Yerkes writes, “the conditions upon which the avoidance 
of a disagreeable factor in the environment depend are far simpler and 
much more constant than those upon which the seeking of an agreeable 
factor depend...situations which are potentially disagreeable or injurious 
repel with a constancy which is remarkable.” The reward, in the 
experiments described in this paper, consisted in making the home-box 
. comfortable, attractive and warm by filling it with straw, and also in 
giving the subject a piece of biscuit each time that he passed through 
one of the shutters from the trial-box to the home-box. As a punish- 
ment for going to the wrong shutter, a series of slight shocks from an 
induction coil was given. This procedure however proved totally un- 
successful; for, either the current passed unnoticed, or else produced 
such intense fear that the animals could not be induced toeapproach 
the shutters until several days had elapsed. Moreover no strength of ' 
current could be found which produced an effect intermediate between 
these two?; eg. shocks, so slight as to pass apparently unnoticed, 
were frequently given to subjects T and B in the hope that in time 
a cumulative effect would be produced which would serve as a warning 
and gentle deterrent. This hope proved to be a vain ‘one, both subjects, 
after many days, continuing indifferent to the current. When finally 
however the shock was barely increased, intense fear was at once 
exhibited. Indeed so great was this fear that, although subject T had 
only received very few appreciable shocks and those barely above the 
‘apparent threshold, this animal, when two months later replaced in the 
experiment-box, could not be induced to approach the neighbourhood 
of the shutters, but instead cowered in a corner and trembled. 

1 Op. cit. 99. 

2 Dr Myers has suggested that this phenomenon may be in part explained on tb 
following assumption.—Suppose the animals to receive a shock which occasions ai fir 
only a alight feeling of fear; this feeling in its turn reacts and causes the dogs to perspi' 
but, with their pads in this condition, the shock (which passes through the paws) wo 
be intensified. 
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It is interesting to note in this connexion the results obtained in 
two other experiments where an induction shock was used in order to 
aid discrimination in dogs. In the one case, G. van T. Hamilton found 

"* that; when electricity was finally introduced” the animal's attitude was 
one of “fear and a wild desire to escape.” In the other case the 
experimenter, Elmer Gates*, was successful; but the conditions ditfered 
in one important essential, viz. qnly two alternatives, that of receiving 
the shock or of avoiding it by selection of the right colour, were possible ; 
whereas in Hamilton’s experitgents and those described in this paper 
there remained the third alternative of completely avoiding the neigh- 
bourhood of the shock, and abandoning all attempt at discrimination. 

The use of the induction shock in the case of subject J had a curious 
result. Some weeks after having received the shocks, he, was once more 
taken down to the laboratory and placed in tke box when, though 
evincing manifest fear, he was soon induced to approach the shutters 
once more, but always with what appeared to be extreme caution and 
hesitation. Also, he would never again as before enter the trial-box of ` 
his own accord; at first he was pushed in, and later inveigled by means 
of biscuit, Thus in all succeeding tests with subject J biscuit was 

given previous to, and not after, selection, and for ten months, 
though the shock was never repeated, J almost invariably showed 
restlessness and discomfort when in the trial-box, with evident desire to 
escape. Further, it was found that the mere dislike of the trial-box 
constituted an adequate stimulus, even in the absence of a reward (for 
on certain days biscuit was obstinately refused), to induce this subject, 
J, to seek the entrance to the home-box. 

It has been stated above that biscuit was employed as an induce- 
ment and reward; nevertheless the dogs were not starved but received 
two meals a day. When the experiments took place in the morning, 
the dog did not receive his first meal until afternoon, and when in 
the afternoon, the dog was fed at 7 am. and exercised during the 
morning, For the greater part of the day the animals had their liberty 
and were constantly in and out of the house. 











Advantages and disadvantages of the method. 
1. Size of the coloured field. The important bearing of area on the 
onditions.of colour vision is well known. It was hoped that in the 


1 “ An Experimental Study of an Unusual Type of Reaction in a Dog,” J. of Comp. 
eur. and Psychol. 1907, xvu. 885. 
2 Op. cit. 684. 
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present experiments the size (1 ft. x 10 in.) of the grey and the coloured 
fields, while not so large as to interfere with the ready comparison of 
adjacent cards, would yet prove sufficiently great to exclude other 
objects from the field of vision during discrimination, and-to present to* 
the animals a smooth surface of light undisturbed by difference of 
contour. Despite the size of the cards, however, the dogs, with rare 
exceptions, showed no sign of ability to discriminate between them 
- without approaching so near tHat their nose was level with the end of 
the partitions. Concerning this appagent weakness of sight, similar 
facts have been described in the case of raccoons}. 

2. Reflected light. Watson? writes “that the usé of coloured papers 
can never give us a satisfactory test of colour vision in animals.” In 
the face of this assertion by an acknowledged expert a renewed attempt 
to make use of pigmented papers in order to ascertain the presence or 
absence of ability to discriminate between light of different wave-lengths 
requires some justification. 

(1) It must at once be admitted that a method of direct illumina- 
tion is much more delicate than the use of coloured papers, but it may 
be claimed that the latter, under certain conditions, goes far towards 
proving that differences of luminosity alone do not suffice to explain the 
number of correct choices obtained; and that though such a method 
cannot produce data on which a final pronouncement may be made, 
still the facts which it brings forward help to clear the way preparatory 
to the application of the finer methods. (2) Moreover any attempt to 
determine the limits of sensory discrimination in animals must always 
have in mind its double bearing on the problem of animal intelligence: 
for besides the value of any knowledge which may be obtained con- 
cerning the ability of an animal to respond to familiar stimuli by more 
or less artificial modes of reaction, there still remains for examination 
the more important inquiry into the nature of an animal’s behaviour in 
a normal environment and under normal conditions, together with a. 
re-interpretation of its conduct in the light of the data gained from ex- 
periments on sense-perception. For the purposes of this second inquiry 
it is desirable that the conditions employed in any experimental test 
shall be as simple as possible, and at the same time shall approximate 













,  ! “In fact, they (the raccoons) seemed to be unable to distinguish the food-glass fro 
the others at a distance of more than four or five inches.” “ Visual Discrimination i 
Raccoons,” Cole and Long, J. of Comp. Neur. and Psychol. xix. 678. 

* “Some Experiments bearing upon Oolour Vision in Monkeys,” J. of Comp. N. 
and Psychol. 1909, xxx. 8. : 
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as olosely as may be to the surroundings the animal encounters in 
its daily life. On this score it may be claimed that the use of light 
reflected from pigmented papers is in some respects superior, ind at all 
“events constitutes a most valuable and necessary complement to the 
more elaborate methods, the very elaborateness of which is chiefly due 
to an endeavour to eliminate the impurities and complications incidental 
to everyday experience. (Cf. Watgon's attempt to secure monochromatic 
bands of light, op. cit. pages 5—11.) — " 

3. Simplicity of reaction. Directed by the same aim of making 
the conditions of the Joxperiment as simple as possible, the reaction 
required from the subjects in these tests was merely that of selecting 
from two large surfaces'of light the one to which they had been trained 
to give a positive reaction, and then to remain standing before it until 
the shutter was opened, whereupon they were permitted to pass through 
and so regained the home-box. In addition, the fact that the shutter- 
screen was placed in such a position as to form a distinct bar to progress 
ought to have proved, favourable in directing the subjects’ attention to 
the important point. The dogs had no system of catches to learn, and 
the extreme simplicity of the conditions left them free to focus their 
entire attention on the only feature of the.tests which could have been 
at all unfamiliar, viz. the essential one of discriminating by means of 
signs of golour or brightness. 

According to Thorndike, “the groundwork of animal associations is 
not the association of tdeas, but .the association of idea or sense- 
impression with impulse.” And at one time the writer of the present 
paper thought that the formation of the desired associations might 
have been facilitated, had only a more definite motor response been 
required from the subjects (after the selection of the right card) 
before the latter were allowed to re-enter the home-box. In the case, 
however, of certain later tests, eg. the ‘approximate brightness value 
series’ for yellow and green, the new associations were formed with 
such extraordinary rapidity that the necessity for this additional com- 
plication became doubtful: moreover, in the course of time most of the 
dogs introduced a specific motor response of their own by pawing the 
selected shutter. 

4. The msthod of comparison. The behaviour of the subjects 

ndieated that a method which allows of comparison has on the whole 
'rtain advantages over an ‘absolute’ method (page 181). 


2 Animal Intelligence, New York, 1911, 106. 
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` 5. Interest and punishment. The chief disadvantage was the 

'falure to discover an effective means of punishment; coupled with 
which was the inadequacy of the reward (biscuit and an escape from 
the disliked trial-box to the more comfortable conditions of the home- 
box) as a motive to encourage continued discrimination. «Had it only 
been possible to gain subject J's continued interest, it is highly 
probable that, in his case, a much larger percentage of right reactions, 
as well as readier discriminatfon, would have resulted. The partial or 
complete failure of the reward was very noticeable in the case of 
subject B whose attitude in the experiment-box was always one of 
passivity and indifference. The reward failed under the following 
conditions with the other subjects also, but to a less extent: 

(a) when the test series was unusually prolonged, 

(B) when the tests were more than usually difficult, 

(y) when the subjects had been tested regularly, without inter- 
mission, for several weeks. : 


V. RESULTS OF THE VARIOUS SERIES. 


The results obtained from the 'colour preference series' having 
been dealt with already (pages 136, 187) we may proceed at once to an 
examination of the data yielded by the ‘approximate,’ and the ' repeat,’ 
‘brightness value’ tests. . ' 


The ‘approximate brightness value’ series, A and B, and 
the ‘repeat brightness value’ series. 


The order for each subject in which the various colours were tested 
in these series is recorded on page 139; tbe number of days required 
for special training in each colour Teamek tal; being given below 
(table B). 


TABLE B. 
Bubjecte 

ai 
Colour J T R 
Blue 10 4 
Red [8] 2 [7] [9] 
Yellow 1 
Green 0 15 


The square brackets indicate ee preliminary training given previous to 
training series proper. 


. 
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The above diagrams have been plotted from the total marks (as calculated by the graded 
method, page 144) obtained, by subject J, for the discrimination of the standard colours - 
from each of the grey variables in the ‘repeat brightness value’ series (‘S,,’ table II), 
and in the ‘approximate brightness value’ series A (last four days). 

In all four seta of curves (a, b, c, d) a continuo1s line —— is used: to represent the 
eurve constructed from the ‘ approximate brightness value’ series A, a broken line - -- - - - i 
that constructed from the ‘ repeat’ series. 

The a curves represent the series in which blue was used as standard. 


12 b 2 2» SEES DD red n n 
» € » » ” yellow » ” 
” d » » green n 33 


The numbers marked off along the abscissae repzesant the grey variables ; those along 
the ordinates, the degree of disorimination as shown by the graded marks obtained. 













A glance at the figures given in the above table B will suffice to show 
that in the case of subject J the length of time required for training 
rapidly decreased with each new colour series. This suggests that 
previous training in the discrimination of one colour from the grey 
variables subsequently facilitated the discrimination of other colours 
from these same variables. 

Passing now to the results obtained from the test series themselves, 
several interesting features are to be observed. 

An inspection of fig. 8 reveals at once the importance of the part 
played by brightness in these series. 

It will be observed that while all the curves there given agree i 
exhibiting a marked degree of regularity, at the same time the fo 
of curve varies considerably for the different colours. In the case 
yellow and green the curves are relatively low at the white end, asc 
steeply and then maintain a high level for the rest of their co 
The curves for red and blue, on the contrary, are fairly high at ei 
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end but in both cases there is a marked central dip. If we interpret 
the height of the curve as indicating the degree of discrimination, it is 
apparent that the region of least discrimination of the standard colours 
from the greys varied in the four cases. With yellow and green this 
region was found to be situated at the white end, white and the light 
greys proving most difficult (judging by the number of right choices) 
to discriminate from these colours. On the other hand with red and 
blue it was the medium greys that presented the greatest difficulty 
while those at either end of the geries were fairly readily distinguished 
in both cases. 

That these differences are intrinsic and not accidental is rendered 
highly probable by the fact that, when different subjects were tested in 
similar series (table I) as well as when the same subject was re-tested 
(table II) practically the same peculiarities in the form of curve for 
the different colours were found to occur. Certain differences however 
appeared in the ‘repeat brightness value’ series, and these demand 
explanation. 

The most marked difference was that found to exist between the 
corresponding curves in the ‘approximate brightness value’ series A, 
and the ‘repeat brightness value’ series, tests (subject J) for the dis- 
crimination of standard red from the grey series (fig. 3b). It will be 
observed that approximately the same level is attained by both curves 
at the dark end, while in the region of medium greys the curve repre- 
senting the later (‘repeat brightness value’) series is considerably 
higher than that representing the earlier (‘approximate brightness 
value, A) series. Granted however that the relation between the 
degree of discrimination and the relative amount of improvement due 
to practice is asymptotic in character (page 171), such a result is to be 
anticipated. On the other hand the divergence which occurs at the 
white end, where the curve representing the later series falls consider- 
ably below that representing the earlier, is entirely contrary to 
expectation. The reason for this fall of the white end of the red-grey 
discrimination curve (‘repéat brightness value’ series) was very evident 
t the time; to explain it the excellent results obtained from the 
for the green-grey, and for the yellow-grey, discrimination series 
the ‘approximate brightness value’ tests must be taken into 
ideration’. With two exceptions (greys 1 and 5) these results 











The greater apparent ease (as shown by the respeotive graced mark totals—table I) 
discrimination of yellow and of green from the grey series, than in that of blue and 

ot be explained solely on the ground of increased practice, for precisely the same 

11—2 
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indicate the presence of a consistently high degree of discrimination; 
which inference receives additional support from the observation of 
subject J's behaviour during the two test series. Throughout he 
exhibited a surprising facility in distinguishing the standard (yellow of 
green) from the variables (greys), quickly and decidedly ‘rejecting the 
grey card. The only difficulty occurred in the discrimination of these 
two standards from white and a light grey (no. 5). From the first in 
these tests yellow and green seemed to possess a certain inherent 
attraction for the subject which was shared by white, an attraction 
which appeared difficult to resist. In all previous series subject J had 
been required to reject white and the light greys: in these two series 
for the first time he was presented with bright standard cards, which 
were to be selected instead of rejected. And synchronous with this 
change in the relative brightness of the standard was a marked differ- 
ence of behaviour, which may best be compared to the change which 
takes place in an animal’s movements when the struggle and difficulty 
manifested in swimming upstream are replaced, on reversal, by a 
natural freedom and ease. Further, the yellow and green tests (‘approxi- . 
mate brightness value’ series A and B) followed immediately upon each 
other; thus when the subject was tested in the‘ repeat brightness value’ 
series he had been accustomed during the past month to select a bright 
card and to reject cards of medium brightness. It must moreover be 
borne in mind that during the ‘repeat brightness value’ teste the 
standard colour was varied from day to day. 

The drop in the white end of the ‘repeat brightness value? curve is 
thus attributed to two causes: 

(a) the apparent attractiveness for the subject of high degrees of 
luminosity, (8) the previously formed habit of selecting a bright card 
and rejecting cards of medium brightness. 

That there was attraction only and not actual confusion appears 
from the fact that in the red ‘repeat brightness value’ series there are 













result occurs in the ‘ repeat brightness value’ series where each colour is tested at the same 
practice level. It 1s natural to conolude therefore, that this marked difference 5s in a 
great part due to the fact that whereas both the yellow and green employed are ?or the 
subjects near one end of the brightness soale, the blae and red on the contrary are &tunte 
approximately in the mid-region. The curves obtained for each colour bear out this vie 
(fig. 3 a—d). 

1 The attraction of yellow and green in the ‘ approximate,’ and ‘ repeat,’ ' brightn 
value! series is in marked contrast to the results obtained from the ‘colour pre 
series (page 194). On the other hand it is in accordance with Graber’s resul;s 
found that his dogs preferred gi to less bright colours (page 186). Of. foz 
page 187. 


p 
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no — cases but only ? cases (table II) Moreover, it was obvious from 
subject J's behaviour that at different times various colours or lumi- 
nosities possessed considerable attraction or repulsion for him, an 
‘attraction or repulsion so great that the second member of the pair 
received only the most cursory consideration. Dealing with the 
particular case of the discrimination of red from white and the light 
greys we may justifiably suppose that the relative dullness of red in 
comparison with these latter caused it to be almost unnoticed, the 
brighter cards attracting the sabject’s attention first and claiming it 
most. Notwithstanding the apparent attractiveness of the lighter 
greys, J never actually accepted one of them, though he always 
appeared restless and uneasy in their vicinity; there was inhibition, 
combined with fascination, the subject repeatedly returning to look at a 
card the perception of which occasioned each time an immediate and 
apparently ‘involuntary’ rejection. 

That the attractive power of white and the light greys was not 
apparent in the earlier red series (‘approximate brightness value’ tests 
A and B), where, on the whole, cards of a high degree of luminosity were 
most clearly discriminated against (fig. 3 b), is probably to be explained 
somewhat as follows:—In the first of the ‘approximate brightness value’ 
series, blue was used as the standard; and throughout this series white 
and the light greys obviously proved very attractive to J and difficult 
to resist, though he appeared to be aware that they were wrong. It 
may be supposed, therefore, that the repeated struggle in the blue series 
against the attractiveness of the lighter greys gradually induced in this 
subject à habit of avoiding the shutters containing bright cards, and 
that this habit, once formed, was transferred to the succeeding tests, 
viz. red-grey ‘approximate brightness value’ series’. 

This fact probably explains also the absence of a marked divergence 
at the white end of the curves that represent the ‘ approximate bright- 
ness value’ series A, and the ‘repeat brightness value’ series for blue, 
a divergence which would otherwise be expected since blue and red are 
of approximately the same brightness (page 157). 

A second difference to be noted between the curves representing 
he ‘approximate brightness value’ series A, and those representing the 


1 It is of importance to note that whereas blue throughout appeared to have no 
traction for J, red on the other hand appeared in many cases to possess a very obvious 
r&olion. This was shown clearly by the change in his behaviour when red was 
tituted for blue as standard in the ‘approximate brightness value’ testa. Red seemed 
e definitely ‘selected.’ The subject employed the ‘affirmation,’ as opposed to the 
tion,’ method of selection (page 180). 
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‘repeat brightness value’ series results from the difference already 
discussed. It is the transference in the ‘repeat’ series (red) of the 
highest end of the curve to the dark greys (table IT), whereas in the 
earlier ‘approximate brightness value’ series (red) the highest end was 
found to be furnished by white and the light greys (t&ble I) Tha 
point of interest is that this is the only instance in which a transferenc2 
in the position of the highest end of she curve is observed to take place 
in the ‘repeat’ series. 

It will thus be seen that in every case there was found to exist 9 
certain region of greys most difficult to discriminate from the stardard 
colour; and that the greater the difference between any grey and this 
region, the greater the facility with which it was discriminated from 
the standard colour. 

From the foregoing results it cannot be doubted that differences of 
brightness play a by no means inconsiderable part in the visual 
discrimination of the. subjects, differences of this kind being at first of 
paramount importance. í 

It is now necessary to inquire whether in any series ther was 
found a grey which the subject was unable to discriminate from the 
standard colour. 

Let us consider first the results of subject J. In the four ‘ approxi- 
mate brightness value’ series A, the most difficult case of discrimination 
appears to be that of standard blue from grey 80, for which a mark of 
only 60% is obtained (table I). This series was given, however, at a 
very early period when the subject’s training was incomplete, and 
before improvement, due to practice and an increased familiarity and 
acquaintance with the conditions of the tests, was attained. Moreover 
_ the fact that in the succeeding series B this percentage is raised to 

85 (table IIT) leaves little doubt as to subject J’s ability ultimately 
to discriminate between standard blue and this grey. With red as 
standard (series A) J’s lowest percentage is 70 (red and grey 25), ard 
this percentage remains unaltered in series B. Lastly, the results for. 
both yellow and green (series A and B) leave little doubt as to this 
subject’s ability to discriminate between a green or yellow of thi 
degree of saturation of the standards employed and the grey series. ; 
Thus, in the case of this subject, the results obtained from t/ 
‘approximate brightness value’ series A and B afford no reason/ 
believe that any one of the greys therein employed is indistinguishie 
from the four standard colours. This evidence is greatly strength 
by the results obtained from the ‘repeat’ series (table IT). In 
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latter, it will be remembered, the'standard colour was changed from 
day to day. Moreover the subject’s condition had become extremely 
unfavourable, as he was very tired of, and bored by, the experiments. 
Therefore the high percentages obtained would demand (on the sup- 
position that'dogs are limited to brighta&ess vision) the assumption of 
an excellent absolute memory for brightness, the contrary of which 
there is every reason to believe (page 160). 

For subject T the evidence is not so convincing. Indeed in series A 
there is no clear evidence of akility to discriminate between standard 
blue and grey 25 (466%); while even in series B the percentage of 
right cases is raised only to 67:5 77. The nature of the curve is in both 
cases noteworthy, the fall to grey 25 being exceptionally steep and 
abrupt on both sides (table I). Unfortunately this subject became ill, 
and later was so frightened by the induction shocks (page 146) that, 
though he was taken down to the laboratory regularly for some weeks, 
no further results could be obtained. 

Likewise subject R in series A (standard green) is apparently 
unable to distinguish standard green from white (54167). On the 
completion of this series the subject was tested in another series (which 
extended over four days) in which green was again standard, while max. 
yellow and greys 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 were used as variables (table IIT) But 
even with, this limitation of range there is no sign of ability to 
discriminate standard green from greys 1, 2 and 3. In a ‘repeat’ 
series (July 9th—July 12th), however, subject R obtained the percent- 
ages 60, 40, 83:8, 100, 80 and 91 for the discrimination of standard 
green from grey 1, so that it would seem that with practice, and under 
favourable conditions, discrimination between these two cards is possible 
though extremely difficult. 

Thus, though we cannot determine with any degree of exactitude 
the point of least discrimination between blue and grey, the results of 
the two. series for subject J, together with those for subject T, go to 
show that the brightness of blue is roughly somewhere in the region 
between grey 25 and 35; but for J a careful examination of the data 
(page 156) shows that under favourable conditions not one of the greys 
mployed was confused with standard blue. The grey most difficult to 
iscriminate from red appears to be grey 25 (series A and B, subject J); 
hereas for both subjects R and J it is white which is most readily 
nfused with standards green and yellow (tables I and III), thus 
icating the extremely high luminosity of these two colours for the 
als. 
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Lastly, a glance at the figures contained in the columns headed 
‘degree of improvement,’ table IIT, will reveal that the results of series 
B show, on the whole, a marked improyement upon those of series A. 
Probably this improvement must be regarded as due chiefly to the 
limitation of the range of greys in the latter series, rather than as the 
outcome of increased practice. 

Grey difference threshold series, A and B. Though involving a 
departure from chronological order it is most convenient to examine 
next the results obtained from the grey difference threshold’ testa. 
These tests, which are described on pages 142, 143, really form the 
complement of the ‘approximate brightness value’ tests, Their object, 
it will be remembered, is to discover whether the threshold for tke 
perception of brightness difference is equally delicate when the animal 
‘is required to distinguish between two greys, as when he is required to 
discriminate between a colour and a grey. Should discrimination prove 
to be more delicate in the latter case it would suggest the presence of a 
rudimentary colour perception. 

It was found that for subject J the brightness of standard blue lay 
somewhere between greys 27 and 35 (tables I and IT), probably in the 
neighbourhood of grey 30. Thus the two series, the. ‘approximate 
brightness value’ series A (standard blue), and the ‘grey difference 
threshold’ series A (standard grey 30), admit to some extent of com- 
parison. From this point of view it is irteresting to examine the data 
recorded in table I for these almost parallel series, when it will be 
seen that, despite the highly advantageous conditions under which the 
* grey difference threshold’ series was given (pages 142, 143) the results 
obtained for this latter series are nevertheless enormously inferior to 
those of the earlier ‘approximate brightness value’ series (standard 
blue) This inferiority comes out still more strikingly in the tests of 
series B (table I), where, even with a limited range of greys, subject J 
gives no evidence of ability to discriminate between the standard (grey 
80) and greys 40, 35, 25,3, 25, and 20. This result is in striking 
contrast to those of the various ‘approximate brightness value’ tests, 
series B, where the same subject appears clearly to discriminate betwee 
the standard colour and a much narrower range of greys (table IIT). 

Moreover, this absence of improvement in the ‘prey differen 

















1 Greys 25, and 96, differed considerably in brightness. They were taken fram 
different packets of Nendel’s greys, both alike being numbered 25. The latter, 26,, 
considerably brighter than the former, 25,, proving, for many observers includir 
experimenter, almost indistingnishable from grey 18. 
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threshold’ tests of series B suggests that the difficulty experienced 
in discriminating between the various greys is inherent rather than 
accidental, For, as will be shown later (page 171), there is reason 
‘to believe that improvement in discrimination is to some extent 
asymptotic ih character, being more marked in earlier phases where 
discrimination is difficult than in later phases where a larger number 
of correct ‘choices’ are made. But it is evident from a comparison 
of the results of the ‘grey difference threshold’ series A, with those of 
the ‘approximate brightness value’ series A, that the former represents 
an early phase’. Thus the assumption that in this subject the limits 
of improvability for brightness discrimination are practically attained 
seems warranted from the absence of any observed improvement 
during a relatively long period and under specially favourable con- 
ditions. 

Subject R was also submitted to the ‘grey difference threshold’ 
training tests, which in her case lasted for thirty-four days. Frequently 
as many as from 80 to 100 tests were given each day. The standard 
was grey 25. At first this subject manifested a pronounced preference 
for the darker greys, which was constant and relative, and interfered 
with the establishment of disciimination by greatly prolonging the 
requisite training. Eventually, however, she learnt under favourable 
conditions.to discriminate grey 25 from greys 1, 5, 10, 50, 45, 40 and 
35. This discrimination was very transient and disturbed by the 
slightest modification of conditions. On the whole, her results, though 
less complete, bear out those of the subject J. 

The general conclusion drawn from these series is that the subjects 
experience greater difficulty in discriminating a medium grey from 
other greys of medium brightness, than in discriminating standards 
blue or red from the medium greys most closely approximating to them 
in brightness. 

This conclusion is strikingly corroborated by the behaviour of the 
subjects during the tests. 
















1 It should be noted that the phrases ‘earlier phase’ and ‘later phase’ bear no relation 
o the amount of practice; e.g. the results obtained in the ‘approximate brightness 
alue’ series A (standard green) were excellent from the first day and would therefore 
mstitute a ‘late’ phase; whereas, the results obtained in the corresponding ‘grey 
fference threshold’ series A, even after a lengthy period of practice, remained extra- 
arily poor and would therefore represent an ‘early’ phase. Briefly, ‘early’ and ‘late’ 

8 connexion refer to the degree of definiteness with which a particular grey or colon: 
i inated, and such definiteness may appear perfect from the outset, or remain 
entary after considerable practice. 
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(1) The task of discriminating between the various greys 
appeared arduous; and subject J, though fresh and vigorous when 
entering the experiment-box, would rapidly tire and become in- 
creasingly careless}. 

(2) During the ‘grey dHference threskold’ training” series, whei 
the same pair of cards was presented many times in succession unti 
learnt, subject J eventually came to discriminate between the standard 
grey and each of the variables. When, however, the test series (in 
which the different variables were presented in turn in irregular order 
with the standard) was given, this subject evinced the utmost confusion 
and appeared no longer able to discriminate. He showed no traca 
either of the formation of an absolute impression or of definite accept- 
ance of the standard card, though previously there had apparently been 
evidence of the latter in his behaviour in tke ‘approximate brightness’ 
series (cf. this subject’s selection of standard red, footnote to page 1557. 

(8) Further, preparatory to the test series proper, the experi- 
menter was each day accustomed to present the standard card alone to 
the subject (footnote, page 138). But it is noteworthy that during all 
the weeks over which the 'grey difference threshold' tests extended, in 
marked contrast to his behaviour when one cf the colours had been used 
as standard, subject J invariably manifested extreme disquiet, running 
up and down the experiment-box, and only approaching with ethe utmost 
reluctance the shutter containing the grey card. It is significant that 
it was only in these tests that J occasionally preferred to enter the 
approach leading to an empty shutter rather than that leading to the | 
shutter containing grey 30 (contrast page 136). 

These features—the confusion in the grey test series, together with 
the apparent absence of an absolute impression and the reluctance to 
approach a shutter containing a grey card, which characterize the 'grey 
difference threshold' series—forcibly sugges that their absence in the 
‘approximate brightness value’ series is due to the subject’s ability to 
make use of a rudimentary colour experience. 















1 To this carelessness must be attributed the curious case of grey 25, in the ‘grey, 
difference threshold’ series A (table I), where the marks obtained (— 16 and — 11, grade 
method) might seem to indicate that there was actua: discrimination against the standar 
This result is due to the subject, through carelessness or difficulty of disoriminatio 
acquiring a large number of — marke, As was pointed out on page 145, these 
marks embrace two diffrent classes of behaviour, and to the one class (those indies 
carelessness) there are no counterbalancing plus marks to denote the instances in w. 
the subject, at once entering the compartment containing the standard card, rem 
there. 
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‘Hue discrimination’ series A and B. It will be remembered that, 
previous to being subjected to the ‘prey difference threshold’ series, 
the animals were tested in the ‘hue discrimination’ series A and B; 
these latter tests following the completion of the ‘repeat’ series. The 
procedure adépted in the ‘hue discriminstion’ series has already been 
described (pages 140—142). The results of series A are recorded in 
table IV. It will be noted, on referring to this table, that with two 
exceptions (June 1 and 6) the marks obtained, as calculated by both 
the ‘graded’ and ‘percentage’ methods, indicate a surprisingly high 
degree of discrimination. 

There is reason to believe that for subject J the brightness interval 
was practically the same in the case of all four pairs of cards (pages 
140, 141); the conditions of the test involved that sometimes the 
darker (red or blue), sometimes the brighter (yellow or green), member 
of a pair should be chosen. The order of presentation was quite 
irregular. When we further take into account the fact that the subject 
gave little evidence of ability to form an absolute impression of a given 
degree of brightness (page 160), we seem forced to the conclusion that 
the excellent results obtained can only be adequately explained on the 
assumption that the animal had some rudimentary perception of 
colour. His behaviour during the tests is of interest in this connexion. 
The methads of selection adopted by him were as follows: 

(1) He carefully regarded the shutters. 

(2) He first approached a shutter containing either the grey or 

the coloured card: in either case there is rejection. 

(8) Either (a) he approached a grey after a coloured card: definite 
rejection, followed by careful comparison of the two cards 
or immediate acceptance of the coloured card. Or (8) he 
approached a coloured after a grey card: usually followed by 
careful comparison. 

That is to say, the subject appeared throughout to be reacting to ‘ not- 
grey. There was seldom positive selection of the coloured card; its 
final acceptance seemed due to the inhibitory eifect produced by the 
empty shutters and by the shutter containing the grey card. 

On the other hand, were the subject really guided by a rudimentary 
olour sense, the absence of increased definiteness and accuracy of 
iscrimination becomes difficult to understand. For, instead of showing 
eater precision, he became markedly more diffident and hesitant from 
to day, and the process of comparison grew longer and more tedious. 
milar phenomenon is to be noticed in the ‘repeat’ series, where the 
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total marks obtained for the different colours show a gradual decrease 
from the first day to the fourth. The discussion of these cases will be 
deferred to a later section (pages 173, 174). 

Series B. To pass on to an examination of the results obtained 
from series B (table V):— + s 

The first feature of interest is the lengthy period of preliminary 
training required by subject J for the discrimination of blue from red. 

The earlier portion of the ‘training? tests extended from June 3 
to June 21, 1910; during which time the subject (despite the ad- 
vantage of enormously increased practice and the attainment of greater 
facility in seizing the essential point cf the experiment) gave no 
satisfactory: evidence of any ability to discriminate between the two 
colours in question under the conditions of the test. There is every 
reason, however, to believe that this negative result was in great part 
due to ‘fag’ and to consequent lack of interest; both of which were 
indicated by the animal’s general behaviour at this period, and by the 
look of extreme lassitude immediately assimed when he was placed in 
the experiment-box. This view is borne out by the surprising rapidity 
with which, after a fortnight’s holiday, a discrimination habit between 
blue and red was established. This second period of training occupied 
only two days (July 14 and 15) As the results are not altogether 
without interest, the details are given in table V. It should be noted 
that the subject’s behaviour after the rest was in marked contrast to 
his former indifference; he showed great zest and interest in the ex- 
periments, and appeared generally refreshed by the holiday. 

Another factor, which might, and probably did, in some part con- 
tribute to the indecision shown in the earlier training tests, is that 
whereas previously the subjects had always been accustomed to give 
the positive reaction to red—ze. to select it—they were in the present 
training tests for the first time required tc reject red in favour of blue-. 
Further, it will be remembered that red proved much more attractive 
to subject J than blue (footnote to page 155). Lastly, in his fatigued 
condition this subject was readily confused by the difficulty of the 
tests, and came to react in a quasi-mechanical manner. From thes 
considerations it can readily be understood that the former habit 
responding positively to the more attractive red would be resumed 
the subject when in a passive or indifferent condition. And the 
was in fact found to exist in these earlier tests a very slight act 














1 This subject’s memory proved in many instance3 to be very tenacious (cf. 
175). 
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preference for red; a preference which in part accqunted for the 
delay in establishing a successful discrimination habit between blue 
and red. : 

* On the completion of the preliminary ‘training,’ thirty tests, com- 
prising fifteem pairs of different blues agd reds, most of which con- 
stituted quite novel combinations, were given. It will be seen that in 
the ‘critical’ test the percentage of right cases (96:6) is extraordinarily 
high (table V)'. Moreover, this test Was immediately followed by 
another which likewise yielded gtriking results. In the latter, blues 
were again used as standards with orange, magenta, yellow, max. red 
and other reds, none of which ‘had ever been previously presented to 
the subject, as variables. These variable cards, while differing con- 
siderably in luminosity and other respects, all agreed in containing an 
element of red or yellow. The percentage of right judgments for ten 
tests (80%) seems remarkably high and strengshens the view that 
colour played some part in discrimination. 

Blue and yellow were the colours next tested. Each blue was 
presented in turn with the darkest and most saturated yellow, H; and 
in no case did discrimination present any real difficulty. Even the 
palest blue, U, which was very bright and only slightly saturated, 
could be distinguished with ease from yellow H. Yellow, it will be 
remembered, seemed extremely bright both for this subject and for 
subject R, yellow max. being more readily confused with white than 
with any of the greys (tables I and IIT); and there was reason to believe 
that even yellow H was brighter for subject J than was blue U* 
Owing ‘to this considerable difference in brightness it seemed im- 
possible to comply with the conditions of this series, that there should 
be a constant reversal of brightness relations between the two colours 
(page 141). Further trials with this pair of colours were therefore 
abandoned in favour of tests with red and green. 

Red-green tests: In order to avoid any complication due to 
confusion with the previous blue-red tests, in which the negative 
reaction was given to red, the subject was again required to react 
negatively to red and positively to green. A remarkably high degree of 











1 Similar ‘‘oritical’ blue-red tests yielding good results were given on two other 
casions, when an even greater diversity of pairs was employed. Unfortunately these 
ioular tests were given in the presence of spectators, and consequently no data were 
orded. 

For the experimenter in ordinary daylight the brightness of blue U corresponded 
hly to that of yellow X. 


ao . 
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discrimination was shown in the preliminary tests (six days) (table V). 
The actual ‘critical’ test series was continued for four days. Fresh 
combinations were constantly given and every attempt was made to 
confuse the subject but, as the table shows, without succeas. 

The positive evidence affosded by the results of these *hue discrimi- 
nation’ series, together with the combined negative evidence yielded 
by the ‘approximate brightness value’ series A and B, and the ‘grey 
difference threshold’ series, ‘leaves little doubt that in the case of 
subject J there is some ability of q rudimentary character to per- 
ceive differences in wave-length as opposed to mere differences of 
luminosity. 

Subject R was also tested in a somewhat similar manner with red 
and green, reacting positively to green and negatively to red. But 
discrimination between green max. and red max. proved so difficult 
that a modification was introduced into the method. This modification 
consisted in presenting three cards (two negative, red, and one positive, 
green) in each test instead of only two cards (one negative and one 
positive) as heretofore. This difference served a dual purpose: (a) it 
indicated to which of the two colours the positive reaction should be 
given; (b) it gave the animal a double chance of error, and therefore 
a double chance of learning through mistakes. The success of this 
method was shown by a sudden almost immediate incregse in the 
number of right reactions—an improvement maintained’ over several 
days with divers pairs of cards. In all, ihe ‘training’ tests occupied 
fourteen days, during which time subject R gave evidence that under 
these conditions she was able to discriminate between the various 
greens and reds given in the following table :— 


TABLE C. Subject R. 














Standard Variable |?/,ageofrt.| Standard Variable | °/, age of rt. 
(positive) (negative) oases (positive) (negative) cases 
Green F Red Y 100 Green G, Red W 98°76 
x » y» » X 95 
X; 2 G » Ww [o 
Z » » » A—B 90 
A ” ” ” Z 100 
A » TAX. » MAX 89 
WwW » B » o» 100 
ae G 39) ”? 100 














This table is constructed in a similar manner to table V. The letters attached 
the colours refer to the letter-soheme, indicative of tints, there explained. 
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When, however, the ‘dispersed’ method of the ‘critical’ tests, 
involving a constant change of brightness, was substituted for 
the ‘grouped’ method of the ‘training’ tests, obvious confusion 
resulted. l 

To returns to the results of the ‘traiping’ series. Table C shows 
that while subject R was able to discriminate with considerable 
facility the relatively dark green F from .all the reds down to red W, 
a coral pink, she could not distinguish this last red from either green 
F or the slightly darker green G, though she did succeed in dis-' 
tinguishing it from the very darkest green G,!. These facts, taken in 
connexion with subject R’s inability to distinguish green max. from 
white under normal conditions, suggest that both the red W and the 
green G in question appeared to her extremely bright, and that (on 
the supposition that she possessed a rudimentary colour sense) these 
cards, though of & relatively high degree of saturation, were yet below 
her colour threshold. Thus owing to the extreme brightness of green 
for subject R, this test series affords no direct proof either for or against 
the animal’s ability to perceive differences of hue. 

‘Colour threshold’ series. The object of this series was to deter- 
mine (i) whether, ‘in the case of discrimination from white, the 
thresholds of, the four standard colours presented any marked 
differences; (ii) whether the brightness threshold (grey and white) 
appeared to be of greater, equal or less delicacy than the saturation 
threshold of the various colours. 

Only one dog, subject J, was tested. A description of the procedure 
adopted has been given on page 143. 

Unfortunately the results obtained from the ‘colour threshold’ 
series are somewhat indefinite and unsatisfactory. This lack of 
definiteness and precision may be ascribed in part to the fact that 
the subject had ceased to be interested in the experiments and no 
longer devoted his best attention to the task; and in part to the 
enormous length of time required to determine the actual threshold. 
For it appeared that the threshold could be lowered to a surprising 
axtent by practice, but that each time the saturation of the variable 

ras diminished an increasing amount of time was tequired to establish 
scrimination. Lastly, the present method was unsuited to this 
rticular inquiry, which could be much more satisfactorily and exactly 
ponies by the use of direct illumination. 


For the experimenter in ordinary daylight the brightness of green Gg corresponded 
-hly to that of red Y. 
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The results, such as they are, are recorded in table VI. There 
is little to be concluded from them, save perhaps that grey and red? 
are more readily discriminated from white than are green, blue and 
yellow. At all events, the percentage secured in the case of yellow i¢ 
less than in that of the other colours, though to thesobserver the 
degree of saturation of yellow V greatly exceeded that of red T,. 
blue V, or green W, and differed from wkite far more than did greys 
3 and 2. Whether this exttemely high threshold for yellow is due 
to some physiological effect of the well-known brightness of yellow 
in daylight vision, or whether it merely indicates weakness or insen- 
sitiveness of the eye to this portion of the spectrum, cannot be decided 
on the above data. . On the other hand, as red is more easily dis- 
, criminated than the other colours from white, it is possible that rec 
may be much darker for the dog than for man, as Yerkes believes 
it to be in the case of the dancing mouse? This, however, is rendered 
improbable by the consideration that in the case of human vision 
there seem to exist certain broad correlations between red as the 
darkest portion of the spectrum and greən as the point of maximal 
brightness (as seen, e 4. in the scoterythrous type of colour-blindness 
and in the dark-adapted eye); and between violet as the darkest 
portion of the spectrum and yellow as the point of maximal brightness 
(eg. normal daylight vision and the photerythrous type of colour- 
blindness). But the ‘approximate brightness value’ tests indicated 
that the brightness of standard red for this subject lay somewhere ir 
the neighbourhood of grey 25 (page 157), a grey which, for the 
experimenter, was very slightly brighter than the red in question. 
This finding is in accord with the extreme brightness accredited to 
yellow. Thus both red and yellow fall into the usual scheme of 
brightness relation. The slight advantage shown for red-white dis- 
crimination in the present series must therefore be attributed to either 
the aforementioned imperfection of these. tests, or to a special retinal 
sensitiveness to the shorter light waves. 

A final point of interest disclosed by our data is that the discrimina-’ 
tion of greys 2 and 3, which, differed only slightly from the standard 
(white), presented nè greater difficulty to subject J than did yellow V 
blue U or red T, (table VI), whereas the reverse held good for th 
experimenter. In other words a small difference in brightness wi 


! The degreo of saturation of red T, appeared to the experimenter much lower p 
that of blue U, green W or yellow V. 
3 Op. cit. 175, 177. d 
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more readily perceived by the animal than a low degree of colour!, a 
fact which affords further evidence that the colour sense, if present, is 
very weak. 


VI. ‘SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF THE PRIMARY COLOURS. 


From time to time during the igvestigation there have been indica- 
tions which suggest that the different colours exert a unique and specific 
physiological influence upon the sybjects, and which in so far point to 
the presence of a qualitative factor. In support of this contention the 
following facts may be cited. 

(1) The substitution of standard red for standard blue in the 
‘approximate brightness value’ series A was accompanied by a marked 
change in subject J’s manner of selection (footnote 5o page 155). The 
animal showed great eagerness and his judgments became much more 
definite. Briefly, the type of reaction changed from negative to 
positive?, 

(2) In the earlier ‘training’ tests for blue-red discrimination (‘hue 
discrimination’ series B) it was found that red still proved more 
attractive than blue, the measure of its attractiveness being shown by 
the fact that on several occasions it was even selected against position 
(pages 162, 176). 

(3) Whereas in the ' repeat' series there was marked improvement 
in the total graded marks for each day for blue, the opposite held good 
for red (table IT). This anomaly may in part be explained by the 
assumption that blue was to subject J a relatively uninteresting colour, 
difficult to discriminate; and that owing to this early phase? of dis- 
crimination it admitted of considerable improvement with increased 
practice (page 171). 

(4) Consistent with this explanation is the improvement shown for 
lue in the ‘colour threshold’ series, where there is a marked increase 
the percentage in the second half of each day’s test over that of the 
t half (table VI). Though in every instance some improvement 
curs, that shown for blue is strikingly larger than in the case of the 
er colours. 


It will be remembered that discrimination between a well-saturated colour, ¢.g. max. 
and the greys closely approximating it in brightness proved, on the contrary, more 
te than pure brightness discrimination (page 159). 

alischer also found that the different colours occasioned characteristic responses. 
pra, page 128. 

ee footnote to page 159. 
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(5) The total number of 1 and — marks in the ‘hue discrimination’ 
series A was 39. Their distribution among the various colours was as 
follows: blue 19, red 9, yellow 7, green 4 (table IV). Again the great 
difference existing between blue and the other colours is clearly mani- 
fest. Blue, it would seem, is less attractive and has, if the expression be 
permitted, a less positive Spence for subject J than that possessed by 
the other colours. 

Brightness vision ae ^is inadequate to account for the facts just 
set forth. The constant and well-magked characteristic effects, produced 
by blue and red respectively, demand for their explanation the sensitive- 
ness of the subject in some manner to differences of hue. 


VIL SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


A. Evidence in support of the view that dogs are only able to 
perceive differences of brightness. 


1. The result of the ‘colour preference’ series (pages 136, 187). 

2. The nature of the curves obtained for each colour in the 
‘approximate brightness value’ series A. The curves are very regular 
and show clearly that the greater the difference in brightness between 
a standard colour and a grey, the more definite and assured is dis- 
crimination (pages 150—156). 

3. The effect of white, and the change in the form of red curve 
from the ‘approximate brightness value’ series A to the ‘repeat’ series 
(pages 153—157). 

4. The length of time required to establish & successful discrimina- 
tion habit between blue and red (‘hue discrimination’ series B, page 
162). 

5. The fact that whereas change of colour frequently appeared t 
pass unnoticed (e.g. in the ' repeat' series with a daily change of standar 
and in the ‘hue discrimination’ series A with a continual change 
standard), a marked change of brightness often caused confusion (‘gr 
difference threshold’ series, page 160). 

6. The fact that green and yellow were not at all, or only with 
greatest difficulty, discriminated from white (tables I and IIT). 

7. The fact that during a prolonged series increased confusio 
uncertainty in discrimination were shown from day to day (page 1 












1 An alternative explanation was suggested on page 155. 
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B. Evidence in support of the view that dogs possess 
rudimentary colour discrimination. 


l. The decreased time for training required by each new colour in 

the ‘approximaée brightness value’ series A (page 152). This fact is 
, more readily explained on the supposition that the subject reacts to 

' not-grey is right’ than that in each case be: quickly accommodates to a 

new standard brightness value}. 

2. The unique physiological effects produced by the different colours 
even when of approximately' the same brightness (pages 167, 168). 

3. The evidence afforded by the ‘approximate brightness value’ 
series A and B, that on the whole no grey was found that was in- 
distinguishable from the standard colours employed ; training being still 
imperfect (page 157). 

4, The difficulty and confusion of the ‘grey difference threshold’ 
series as compared with the parallel ‘approximate brightness value’ 
series ; and the differences in the percentages obtained in the two cases 
(pages 158, 159). 

‘5. The refusal to accept isolated greys previous to the ‘grey 
difference threshold’ series proper (page 160). This phenomenon was 
never observed in the case of an isolated colour. 

f 6. The results obtained from the ‘hue discrimination’ series A 
(pages 161, 162). 

`° 7. The results obtained from the ‘hue discrimination’ series B 

(pages 162—165). 

8. The difference in the approximate thresholds of the four colours 
and grey as determined by the ‘colour threshold’ series (page 165). 

A comparison of these two sets of evidence shows us that, whereas 
the facts recorded under A are not incompatible with the assumption 
hat dogs possess some sort of colour vision, the facts recorded under B, 
the other hand, are quite irreconcilable with the view that the 
bjects are limited to brightness vision. 

As to the exact nature of such colour vision we idu: know 
tically nothing. One thing at least seems certain, namely that it 
f an extremely rudimentary nature. Further, the results obtained 
the ‘colour threshold’ series, as well as the extraordinary difficulty 
iably experienced in discriminating a well-saturated yellow or green 
hite, and the fact that the dogs always required to approach 
lose to the shutters in order to discriminate (page 148), all indicate 


1 Of. also the behaviour described on page 161. 
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that the colour sense is very weak, and the threshold probably relatively 
high. Lastly, the relations of colour and brightness at this stage appear 
extremely intimate, the former being definitely affected by changes of 
brightness. (Cf. the effects of brightness on the nature of the curves for 
the ‘approximate brightness value’ series, fig. 3.) D 


, e 
VIII. THE EFFEOTS OF PRACTICE. 


The gradual improvement shown in many of the series will have ` 
, already been remarked. A re-examination of the data from this point 
of view gives us the following indications as to its nature. 

^ Qualitative and quantitative improvement. Two phases of practice 
effects may be discriminated. In the earlier, qualitative improvement 
(i.e. an increase in the proportion of + to — judgments, as calculated 
by the ‘ percentage’ method described on pages 145, 146) is of supreme 
importance’. ` In the later, qualitative improvement is superseded by - 
quantitative improvement (i.e. an increase in the proportion of ++ to + 
judgments: or of ? to — judgments, as calculated by the ‘ graded’ method 
described on pages 144, 145). An examination of the data contained 
in the columns headed ‘analysis of reactions’ (subject J—table I), 
for example, shows that in passing from the blue through the red and 
yellow to the green series the qualitative improvement as expressed by 
the &verage of the average percentages is in each case quite incom- 
mensurate with the quantitative improvement as expressed by the total 
of the sum totals. A similar instance is to be found in the case of the 
‘ grey difference threshold’ series B (table I). There the qualitative 
improvement shown in the tests of the second four days over those of 
the first four days is 8°3805°/,, whereas the quantitative improvement 
is 72 out of a total of 132. But perhaps the most striking case of al 
is the discrimination of yellow from grey 1 in the ‘approximate bright 
ness value’ series B, where the quantitative improvement shown up: 
series A is 11:5, while the qualitative improvement is only '15' 
(table IIT). ' 

The fact that quantitative improvement continues after qualitai 

improvement has apparently ceased, indicates that in the long run 
improvement shown is due not to increased sensibility, but rath 
increased accuracy in the general application of methods; possib. 


} 


1 Buch qualitative mprovement constituted a marked feature of the various ‘ t. 
tests, 
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to a strengthening of the attractive influence of the positive card and 
of the repellent influence of the negative card’. 

- Transference of improvement. Some trace of a transference of 
improvement is evidenced by the fact that there occürred with each 
successive colour series (‘approximate brightness value’ tests, series A) 
a slight increase in the total number of marks gained. The exact 
figures are as follows: standard bluq 387; gtandard red, 430; standard 
yellow, 574; standard green, 608 (table I). This result is confirmed by 
the decreased amount of time requéred by each succeeding colour series 
for preliminary training (table B, page 150). 

Datly improvement. In the case of two of the series—the ‘grey 
difference threshold’ series B and the ‘colour threshold’ series—it was 
possible, on account of the large number of tests given each day (120 
and 100 respectively), to obtain a new measure of improvement. This 
new measure consisted in determining the degree of daily improvement, 
1.6. the amount of improvement which occurred during each day. The 
tests for each day were divided into two similar groups and the per- 
centages obtained for each group were then compared. Table VI shows 
that under these conditions distinct, though slight, improvement is 
shown generally in the second group of the daily tests, 

Asymptotic character of improvement. It was found that qualitative 
improvements usually greatest where the average percentage calculated 
for the whole of the series is least. In other words the first effect of 
‘practicé, in increasing the ratio of right over wrong judgments, is 
asymptotic in character. This is exemplified in the improvement shown 
for the blue series as contrasted with its absence in the case of the 
other colours (‘approximate brightness value’ series A—subject J, 
table D). Another example occurs in the: tests of series B where the 
qualitative Improvement shown over series A for blue and for red is 
omewhat greater than that shown for yellow and for green (subject J, 
ble III). In table VI, if we except yellow’, the least improvement is 
own for grey, which has also the highest average percentage. On 
other hand, the most marked improvement occurs in the case of 
e where the average percentage is lowest. Finally it should be 
that in the ‘grey difference threshold’ series A the improve- 
shown in the second group of six days over that of the first 















e expression ' positive! card is used to denote a card which the subjeat is required 
t, ‘negative’ card, one which he is required to reject. . 

e discrimination of yellow from white seemed to present certain inherent difficulties 
66). 
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group (14'182°/,) is very considerable (table I), and must probably be 
attributed to the early phase (see footnote to page 159) existing at 
the commencement of these tests (table I) BUS 


The ‘elation brought put in table III under the*columns headed 
' degree of improvement, between the ‘approximate brightness value’ 
series A and the ‘repeat’ series, ipdicace that after an interval of rest 
the loss of qualitative improvement occasioned is greatest where the 
power of discrimination is least\—¢. during the earlier stages of dis- 
crimination. A glance at the table reveals the discrepancy which exists 
between the two varieties of improvement, for whereas the loss of 
qualitative improvement is most marked in the case of blue, the greatest 
loss of quantitative improvement occurs in the case of green. As judged 
by the behaviour of this subject during the tests, this difference is to be 
accounted for by his increased assurance in the case of the green series, 
resulting in very marked carelessness? with complete disregard of the 
finer differences, particularly in the case of the lighter greys. The 
discrepancy between the two measures of improvement does not there- 
fore necessarily imply the unreliability of either, but serves rather to 
bring out the characteristic features of the two methods. 


The results of the ‘approximate brightness value’ series B indicate 
that there was on the whole decided improvement of both kinds (i.e. quali- 
tative and quantitative) when the range of variables was limited (table IT). 
It should be remembered, however, that one of the characteristics of the 
‘ grey difference threshold’ tests was the absence of any such improve- 
ment in series B (page 158). 

Deterioration with practice. It sometimes happened that althoug! 
the quantitative form of improvement was maintained the qualitativ: 

` form showed diminution: or even a reversal Such reversals, main! 
resulting from carelessness, frequently accompanied a high degree.’ 
definiteness of discrimination. They were especially noticeable in seri 
which covered a large range of luminosities of which many presented’ 
difficulty to the subject while others appeared almost distingis 
from the standard. Instances of this reversal are to he found i in! 
‘approximate brightness value’ series A with red, yellow and gre’ 


1 Factors which undoubtedly contributed to this loas of improvement were 
daily change of standard colour in the ‘repeat’ series (page 189) as contrasted | 
‘approximate brightness value’ series, (b) fatigue. l 

3 Such careleesness due to a too easy assurance, together with boredom and indi 


interfered to an endrmous extent with the symmetry of the results. i 
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standards, where the second groups of three days show a marked loss of 
qualitative improvement on the first groups, though as judged by the 
total averages the degree of discrimination is exceedingly high (table D). 




















° TABLE D., 
Percentage method 2 Graded method 
! ` Total 
Colour used Subject RE no. of 
Degree of Total average Degree of Total tests 
improvement Percentage improvement | marks 
Blue T — 9:6 9], 81:51 -25 805 
J 2-6 °F, 89 81 887 
Red J -16, 90-5 6 480 830 
Yellow J -1° 90-63 12 574 
Green J -= 6%, 98-45 0 608 
R 56%, 98-18 42 414 











The above table records the amount of improvement, as calculated by both ‘graded’ 
and ‘percentage’ methods (pages 144—146), in the results of the last three days over 
those of the first three days, for each of the ‘approximate brightness value’ series A. The 
‘ percentage’ improvement consists in the difference between the average percentages, the 
‘ graded,’ in that between the sum totals, of the two sets of days. The sign — indicates 
loss of improvement in the second three days. ‘Total average percentage’ and ‘total 
marks’ give the average percentage and sum total of graded marks for the six days. 


Two definite cases occur in which despite increased practice there is 
actual loss of improvement. The first of these instances is to be found 
in a comparison of (a) the sum totals of the ‘graded’ marks obtained on 
the first, second, third and fourth days respectively of the four colour 
series of the ‘repeat brightness value’ tests, and (b) the ‘percentage’ 
values corresponding thereto (table IT). From an examination of these 
results it will be clear that there was a definitely marked, though slight, 
tendency at work yielding results which indicate deterioration instead 
of improvement. This case must be connected with another, namely, 
hat of the ‘hue discrimination’ series A which was referred to on 
age 161. These two sets of experiments were given during the same 
ase of the subject’s practice. In both sets the standard, instead of 
ing constant as heretofore, was frequently changed, such change 
urring either daily as in the ‘repeat’ series, or else many times 
ing the same day as in the ‘hue discrimination’ series A. It is not 
robable that the absence of manifestation of improvement is attribut- 
to this constant change of standards. But there was not merely 
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absence of improvement but actually deterioration of behaviour! For 
strangely enough, in both cases as the series progressed, the subject's 
behaviour became very much more diffident and hesitant and his un- 
cerbainty more pronounced. These traits were quite unmistakeable. 
At first there was very little confusion and remarkable assurance; but 
gradually the latter gave way to the former. The subject would hesitate 
for a long time in going from shuttergto shutter, and as a rule in the case 
of subject J hesitation proved fatal. The only suggestion which can 
be brought forward to account for thig curious behaviour is that at first 
the subject reacted more or less spontaneously on perceiving the cards, 
but that later an element of reflexion supervened, bringing with it 
error. This interpretation is based on observation of the behaviour of 
the animals during the progress of these tests. Indeed, once a dis- 
crimination habit was definitely established, the dog’s manner forcibly 
recalled the behaviour of human subjects in reacting to the tachistoscope, 
particularly as regards the extraordinary definiteness and decision of 
the immediate judgments?. 


IX. RETENTIVENESS. 


Although the methods employed in these experiments at first 
presented great difficulty to the subjects, the ability to retain the 
broad experimental methods when once learnt, nevertheless, proved 
excellent. The following instances may be eited:— 

(a) After a fortnight’s general training at the outset of the 
experiments subject J remembered the method completely a month 
later. Also subject R, with longer training, showed excellent memory 
after ten weeks’ holiday, reacting after the rest in a much more definite 
and decided manner than previously: Similar results were obtained in 
the case of subject B. 













1D. B. Casteel records a somewhat similar phenomenon in his experiments on the 
discriminative ability of the painted turtle. He writes as follows :—‘ When the lines were 
reduced (from a width of 4mm.) to a width of 2mm. on both boxes the first five test 
resulted in 80°/, of the trials being correct. With & continuance of 2mm. line tests thi 
percentage was lowered in five tests to an average of 68°/,.” “The discriminative abili 
of the painted turtle,” J. of Anim. Behav. 1911, x. 18. 

3 Of. “the number of distinct judgments is vary decidedly greater with the mom 
tary than with the prolonged exposures” (tachistoscopic experiments). ‘ The illusio 
compared horizontal and vertical lines,” G. Dawes Hicks and W. H. R. Rivers, Bri 
of Psychol. u. 255; "...the momentary readings were precise and consistent; wh 
with the prolonged observations the subject oscillated between two judgments an 
readings were less consistent.” ‘Practice and the Muller-Lyer illusion," E. O. 
Brit. J. of Psychol, rx. 808. 
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(b) In the ‘approximate brightness value’ series A, less time was 
required by subject J for training to standard yellow than to standard 
red (table B) although, on account of an injury, the subject had not 
been tested for red during the preceding fortnight. There was 
apparently no loss of memory in this interval. 

(c) The improvement noted in the blue-red training tests (‘hue 
discrimination’ series B, subjectyJ) after a fortnight’s rest suggests 
retention of the essential features of the method as a basis upon which 
renewed interest was able to work (page 162). For subject R with 
the same holiday the ‘repeat’ (green) series showed an improve- 
ment over the preceding ‘approximate brightness value’ series B, the 
increased certainty and alertness of response being especially marked 
(tables II and III). 

(d) The fact that, once the subjects had definitely learnt not to 
approach the transparent shutters (page 136), there never sub- 
sequently reappeared any trace of a renewed attempt to mistake them 
for the card-containing shutter, no matter how long the interval of rest’. 
This was found to be true in the case of all four subjects, J, R, T, 
and B. 

These facts afford evidence of a relatively high degree of general 
retentiveness over considerable periods. They further suggest that the 
loss due te waning retentiveness during an average period of rest is 
relatively inconsiderable, being more than compensated for by renewed 
interest and increased attention; cf. (c). 













X. DESCRIPTION OF BEHAVIOUR AND GROWTH OF 
DISCRIMINATION. 


Preparatory to describing the behaviour of the subjects, it may be 
advisable to say a few words with regard to the nature and conditions 
of the experiment. 

Any attempt to determine the delicacy of sensory discrimination in 
animals must necessarily labour under great embarrassment, in that we 
re obliged to employ methods which involve as an essential condition 
ither the formation of an association or the perception of a relation 
d, in so far, fall short of constituting a pure test of sensory dis- 
ination. To insure that indications of failure to discriminate, or 
,l The apparent exception noted on page 160 does not really contradict this statement, 


the empty shutters were never mistaken for the right shutter and were only entered 
the utmost reluctance. 
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of an apparently low degree of sensibility, are not primarily due to the 
unsuitability of the methods employed as a means of investigation, the 
most rigid and penetrating analysis of these means is indispensable. 
The requisite features of a method employed in this connexion are :— 

1. That it shall be of sueh a nature and sufficiently simple as to 
be easily understood by the subject, readily tending to become subordi- 
nate, and so leaving his attention frge to be centred on the focus of 
the problem. 

2. That the method shall embodyconditions which will insure, as 
constantly as possible, the subject's continued. interest and attention. 

3. That the method shall not conflict with any well-established 
instinct or preference. 

In order that the data afforded by any experiment designed to test 
sensory discrimination shall be of value, the above important conditions 
must be constantly borne in mind throughout their interpretation. 
A case in point is that of the earlier blue-red ‘training’ series (‘hue 
discrimination’ series B, subject J, page 162). ‘In this series, judging 
from the proportion of right to wrong cases, there would seem 
to be complete absence of discrimination. But examination of the 
subject’s behaviour throws considerable doubt on such an interpretation. 
Throughout the period of training, red clearly proved attractive to the 
dog, and in the earlier tests was definitely ‘preferred’; at a later stage, 
however, the animal appeared to struggle against the impulse to approach 
the red card, though when fatigued he would at once succumb to its 
fascination. Thus the records came to shew an almost equal number of 
red and blue entries, the gradually formed habit of selecting blue being 
counterbalanced by the superior attractiveness of red. This brief 
analysis indicates that, far from there being absence of ability to dis- ` 
criminate between blue max. and red max., there was on the contrary 
every reason to suppose the presence of very definite discrimination. 
The fault lay with the conditions of the test; which in this instance 
required that the animal should react against a natural preference. 

Closely bound up with considerations of method is the nature of 
the mean variable error (m.v.). In the present tests, as is shown by an 
examination of the accompanying tables, the limits of individual devia 
tion from the mean were in many instances enormously wide; muc 
wider, indeed, than those normally found to obtain for human subjec 
in similar tests. Such a difference, far from being contrary to expec 
tion, however, is just what, from an analysis of the facts involved, 
should be led to anticipate. Its explanation is to be found in t 
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relatively small extent to which, in the cage of man, conditions of method 
together with complexities of perception interfere with observations on 
sensory diserimination, as compared with the case of the higher animals. 
The difference lies in that man is possessed of a finer focus of attention, 
a greater power of evaluation, of inhibiting irrelevant details and ‘of 
concentrating attention on the strictly important features of the situa- 
tion. Thus, the artificia] means of atthining a condition approaching 
a purely sensory discrimination is in his case very delicate and fine. 
The higher animals, on the ether hand, have not this power to the 
same extent. Their focus of attention is less delicately adjustable, and 
the present as opposed to the ideal (past or future) dominates con- 
sciousness to a greater extent. There does not exist in their case the 
same possibility of inhibiting interfering factors. It follows that the 
particular features which from time to time attract attention are only 
with considerable difficulty relegated to the background of consciousness. 
This difference renders sensory tests on man and the higher animals 
strictly incomparable as regards complexity. Indeed, in view of their 
relative difficulty, sensory discrimination tests on the higher vertebrates 
might aptly be compared to complicated intellectual tests on man in 
which the subject, unable to grasp completely the point at issue, has to 
rely on a series of sporadic gleams. The results of certain experiments 
conducted by Vitus Graber are not without interest in this connexion. 
. By means of his ‘preference’ method Graber endeavoured to test the 
brightness and -colour reactions of more than fifty varieties of animals 
including worms, insects, birds, reptiles and mammals*. He found that, 
whereas among the lower animals.stimulation rarely failed.to occasion 
a direct response, the’ number of failures which occurred among the 
higher animals was very considerable. That is to say, reaction to 
sense stimuli becomes more irregular and the mean variation con- 
sequently larger, as the direct sense response is gradually superseded 
by the increasing complexities of perception. Further, Graber states 


1 It is well known that in observations on sensory discrimination in peoples of lower 
eulture the mean variation obtained is frequently very small, once the conditions of the 
test are understood. This is to be explained by the fact that the power of apprehension 
and attention of primitive man is, in simple cases of this kind, not greatly inferior to that 
of civilised man and vastly superior to that of the higher vertebrates. Presumably also, 
more primitive man is possessed of a certain advantage in that to him a problem of this 
nature would present a greater simplicity, possibly a greater interest, than to more 
civilised man, The primitive subjeot is thus less liable to distraction, and consequently, 
in his case, the conditions of the test acquire a greater stability and uniformity. 

2 Grundlinien sur Erforschung des Helligkeits- und Farbensinnes der Thiere, Prag, 1884. 
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that the individual differences found to exist among dogs were notably 
greater than among the other species of animals employed. 

The gradual growth of discrimination presented many features of 
interest. The first to claim attention, and possibly the most important, 
was the critical period, always*well-defined, during which the subjects 
came to learn that they were being presented with a problem requiring 
solution, viz. that some shutters would gpen while others would not and 
that the shutter which opened was not always the same. The signifi- 
cant question for them was to find in evhat respect the shutter that 
would open differed from the other shutters. So long as only one card 
was used, this difference was in most cases mastered quickly enough, 
the animals readily learning to reject the transparent shutters. In 
marked contrast, however, was the behaviour when two or more cards 
were used, e.g. red max. with black or white. It is true that the 
subjects confined their attention to the shutters containing cards, but 
in every case it was long before they came to discern the naturé of the 
important ‘difference. This fact is strikingly brought out by the 
following observations. The dogs, at an early period of the general 
‘training,’ all developed very marked tendencies to fall into ‘ position” 
errors. ‘Test after test they would seek the same shutter and wait 
before it, regardless of its content. . In order to discover the strength 
of visual discrimination in relation to this habit, the following mode of 
- procedure was devised. The subjects were trained by the usual method 
to select red and to reject black and white; but as soon as discrimina- 
tion was established this method was modified in an important manner. 
Instead of occupying different shutters from test to test the red card 
would be placed in the same shutter for seven successive trials; on the 
eighth trial however, black or white would be substituted for red in 
this shutter, the latter colour being transferred to one of the neighbour- 
ing shutters. This procedure was frequently repeated. Nevertheless, 
despite the striking change in brightness when black or white was 
substituted for red (table I), not one of the five subjects tested evinced 
the slightest uneasiness or least trace of perception of the difference 
until after a very lengthy period of training, notwithstanding the fact 
that they gazed fixedly at the shutters and presented every appearance 
of attending. 

Although the subjects experienced so much difficulty in learning to 
single out brightness difference or colour difference as the central 
problem before them, once this relation was thoroughly grasped, they 
would go freely up and down the trial-box carefully inspecting the 
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shutters until they chanced on one containing a card they could 
&ccept!. 

Recognition, the next step in advance was indicated in various 
characteristic ways: 

1. Hurtied and determined movement away from a particular card 
frequently accompanied by a shake of the head and a contemptuous 
sniff’ (Compare the effect of blue light on Kalischer's subjects described 
above, page 128.) 

2. The length of time that the subject would wait in an alert 
and expectant attitude before a particular card. This constituted a 
specially valuable index in the case of subject R (page 180). 

3. By various motor responses. The dogs frequently pawed the 
selected shutter, or stamped, showing signs of great impatience; subject 
R in the earlier phases would even bark. When she ‘recognised’ a 
card, this subject would evince every sign of excitement and intense 
motor agitation; her whole body trembled, and up to two or three 
minutes the period of waiting only served to increase the excitement’. 

4. Settling. The behaviour of the subjects, indicating at first 

.disquiet and uncertainty, would suddenly, upon their perceiving a 
certain card, undergo a complete change. All trace of interrogation at 
once disappeared, and the animal taking up its position in front of the 
said card would wait for a considerable time in what appeared calm 
certitude. This type of behaviour was very characteristic and well, 
marked. 

Recognition as shown by the first sign may be described as ‘ nega- 
tive, and by the other three signs as ‘positive. Taken together with 
other general indications these signs afforded an excellent mode of 
discovering how far at any particular time the subject was actually 
discriminating, how far reacting in a merely quasi-mechanical manner. 

The growth of discrimination in subject R is worth special mention. 
In her case the ‘position error’ proved harder to eliminate than in 


1 Subject R proved a partial exception to this statement; an account of her behaviour 
will be found on page 180. 

3 Orbeli noted in his dogs a somewhat similar phenomenon, the ‘réaction motrice.’ 
He writes :— Das qu’apparaissait sur l'écran la figure éolairóe, le chien se mettait à tendre 
vers elle, à frétiller de la queue, et parfois même exécutait des mouvements de préhension 
aveo la gueule et la patte comme s'il tendait à enlever la figure de l'éoran....L& réaction 
motrice était, dans le premier temps, la même, quelle que fit la figure apparue sur l'écran. 
Mais à partir du moment ot nous nous mimes à annihiler action du cerré, il s’élabora, 
à côté de la différence dans l'effet sócrétoire, une différence dans les phénomènes moteurs " 
(** Réflexes conditionnels du côté de l'osil ches le chien,” Arch. d. scs. biol. 1909, xmv. 95). 
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that of the other subjects. Owing to the deeply rooted ‘position’ 
sense this animal exhibited a very clear type of what may be termed 
‘tied’ discrimination. For many weeks she would, when admitted io 
the trial-box, approach always the same shutter, waiting before it 
irrespective of the cerd displayed. (When the shutter 4n question 
happened to be empty, the nearest card-containing shutter to the left 
was selected.) Her behaviour in other respects, however, was totally 
different according as this particular shutter chanced to contain the 

‘positive,’ or the ‘negative’, card. In the latter event she evinced great 
excitement and interest; in the former, mere passivity and indifference. 
The chief point of interest here is that, despite the undoubted presence 
of discrimination and recognition, the impulse, should be so completely 
lacking to leave the wrong card and go in search of the right. Eventu- 
ally this subject did reach a stage at which the tendency to enter the 
accustomed shutter was to some extent inhibited when the wrong card 
was displayed, the animal in this event passing on to examine the 
other shutters. But any change in the series or standard card caused 
reversion to the former type of behaviour. It was found that this 
second stage, which we may term the stage of ‘freed’ discrimination, — 
was more quickly attained if the experimenter, on the occasions when 
the wrong card was cisplayed, called “No” as the subject neared the 
approach. Frequent use of this device, however, produced confusion 
and hesitancy resulting finally in the animal refusing to approach any 
shutter. 

Reaction ‘types. Two contrasted types of reaction were clearly 
manifested in the behaviour of the animals; they may be termed 
respectively the ‘affirmative’ and the ‘negative’ types. According to 
the former—the affirmative type—the subject, while appearing in- 
different or passive in relation to the second card, seemed to be 
definitely attracted by the accepted card. The attitude indicated ‘was 
one of positive acceptance, which might be expressed by the judgment 
‘this is right, The rsactions of subject R were predominantly of this, 
type; also the reactions of subject J- towards a red standard (footnote 
to page 155). Accorcing to the second, cr negative, type it was the 


1 It is of interest to nots that the data obtained by Yerkes in his experiments on the 
danoing mouse rather point to the view that the position sense is more fundamental in 
the case of the female darcer than in that of the male (op. cit. pages 276, 277). The 
present experiments, so fer as they go, suggest a similar sex distinction, though the 
possibility remains that the one female tested, Mm cde B, may not have been, in this 
respect, a typical individual. 

3 See footnote to page 171 (1). 
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accepted card which proved unattractive, this card being reluctantly 
accepted by the subject only after definite and decisive rejection of the 
second member of the pair. The attitude in this case appeared one of 
passive acceptance, being best expressed by the judgment, ‘this is not 
wrong.’ The majority of the reactions hpth of subjects J and T clearly 
belonged to this type. 

Method of Comparison. It will be evident that whereas according 
to the former type there might be definfte acceptance of the first card 
encountered, according to the latter type, on the other hand, definite 
acceptance could not occur ant: after both cards had been seen by the 
subject. This latter condition, the observation prior to selection of 
both cards, is of importance in that it appeared to facilitate decision 
and discrimination. For, where with one card alone there was hesita- 
tion and uncertainty, the observation of two cards and of the difference 
between them served to a large extent to dispel such uncertainty and 
to render the subject definite. In fact, subject T and subject J (during 
the earlier months especially) constantly employed a method of com- 
parison; such a method, however, was only used spasmodically by 
subject R and in her case did not appear until a much later date. 

The mode of procedure adopted in the method of comparison was as 
follows. After careful examination of those shutters which contained 
cards, the subject would either walk to and fro between their entries 
regarding the two cards in turn, or else taking up his stand midway 
between them would repeatedly glance from one to the other with an 
air of grave preoccupation (? comparing), until such time as a decision 
was finally reached’. In the last stage, having made his decision, the 
subject would with great determination enter the approach leading to 
the selected card and proceed to wait before the latter with an air of 
assurance and expectancy. It should be noted that this method of 
comparison was only employed by the subjects when in an- interested 
and careful mood, its use always yielding a high number of correct 
reactions. Further, the establishment of what may be termed 'abso- 
lute’ discrimination was almost invariably preceded by this form of 
‘comparative’ discrimination ; indeed, the latter appeared to constitute 
important pre-condition of the former. It was on this account that 
the experimenter was inevitably led to the view that Orbeli’s failure to 
elicit any proof of colour discrimination in his dogs must be attributed in 









1 Colvin and Burford write of one of their subjects :— He gave the appearance of 
aotually deliberating or ‘making up his mind,’...though no elaborate process should be 
attributed to his consciousness at this time...” (op. cit. page 88). 
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part to his use of the ‘absolute’ method (page 123)?; since such a method 
would require presumably much longer to afford evidence of discrimina- 
tion than would a method admitting more directly of comparison. 
Position errors. As the method of comparison forms the greatest 
aid to discrimination, so what,has already been referred to (page 137) 
as the ‘position error’ forms the chief hindrance. The position error 
assumed two forms: (a) The ‘absolute’ position error, when on admis- 
sion to the trial-box the subject each time approached the same shutter 
and waited before it. Except on the occasions when discrimination 
was of a particularly easy character or the shutter was occupied by a 
card possessing marked repulsive force, this habitual impulse to enter 
the accustomed shutter at once, without examination or consideration, 
could only be inhibited when the subject’s mood was marked by a very 
high degree of interest and attention. (b) The ‘relative’ position error 
is methodical in character. It consisted in a tendency shown by the 
animals, in certain instances, to enter the first card-containing shutter 
encountered. This tendency, moreover, assumed a stereotyped form. 
It will be remembered that the subjects were always admitted to the 
trial-box through the same shutter (Sj) which was situated at the 
extreme left of the shutter-screen (footnote to page 135). When under 
the influence of this form of position error, the animals, upon admission, 
would proceed at the foot of the screen towards the right regarding 
each shutter in turn; and, as soon as the first shutter containing a card 
was perceived they would, without investigation of the remaining 
shutters and irrespective of the card displayed, enter its approach and 
settle. As compared with the absolute position error this relative form 
was of infrequent occurrence. Though some trace of it was found in all 
three subjects, J, T and R, it was only in the case of the last-named 
subject, R, that it constituted a serious factor. 
No trace was found of the third possible form of position error 
noted by both Waugh? and Yerkes? according to which the subject 
tends to select the shutter which had previously proved successful, 


1 In this connexion it is interesting to note that Washburn and Bentley in their 
experiments on colour discrimination in the oreek-ohub found that whereas this fish gave 
no evidence of ability to discriminate between colours which were successively presented, 
it proved able on the other hand to discriminate between the same colours when simul: 
taneously presented. “The establishment of an association involving colour-disorimi- 
nation in the Oreek-Chub, Semotilus atromaculatus,” J. of Comp. Neur. and Psychol. 1906, 
xvi. 115-119. : 

2 «The rôle of vision in the mental life of the mouse,” J. of Comp. Neur. and Psychol, 
1910, xx. 598. 

3 The Dancing Mouse, New York, 1907, 106. 1 
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So deeply rooted, however, were the other two forms that much 
time was spent in an endeavour to eliminate them ; and even after the 
apparent accomplishment of this end, the slightest change in the mood 
of the subject or in the conditions of the test would suffice to bring about 
their recurrence. Moreover, it was noted that, with rare exceptions, 
even a perfect discrimination habit would be upset if the positive card 
chanced to be placed in a shutter not recently used. In such an event 
it generally happened that, though evincing the greatest distress and 
hesitation, the subject would end with a reluctant acceptance of the 
card recognised as wrong rather than search for the right card in an 
unaccustomed position. Further, it was found that even after a year’s 

, training definite effort was often required to resist the impulse to obey 
the positional judgment in opposition to the dictates of sense-discrimi- 
nation. 

Self-control. In the development of discrimination a very definite 

, and interesting characteristic was the appearance of what, for lack of a 
better term, may for the time be named ‘self-control.’ The following is 
an instance of the mode of behaviour to which this term was applied. 
Many cases occurred in which a subject eagerly making for a definite 
shutter came to & sudden halt at the threshold. From this point of 
vantage the animal, obviously desirous of entering the approach, would 
instead remain for some seconds intently regarding the card displayed 
while, it seemed to the experimenter, a hard conflict was proceeding ; 
at times furtive movements would even be made as though to enter, 
but of these the subject invariably repented, always retreating before 
the shutter was reached. Eventually the shutter in question was as a 
rule decisively rejected, the animal then passing on, somewhat reluct- 
antly, to an investigation of the other shutters. This mode of behaviour 
was only observed to occur at the level of ‘ freed’ discrimination (page 
180), and then chiefly as the outcome of attempts to resist either an. 
nsidious position error, or a very attractive negative, e.g. white or red. 
he important point is that both cases seem to imply some species of 
eal control. 
Inhibition. Another form of kiama which may be termed 
ibition, must be sharply distinguished from the above. The chief 
characteristic of this phenomenon is that the control instead of 
the subject seems to be forced on him by external 
pfinite conation being rudely and abruptly interrupted. 
en & subject on being confronted by the emptiness 
bahe had eagerly approached, or by the repellent 
: 18 
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nature of the card contained, is thereby brusquely drawn up at its 
threshold, the animal’s attitude being invariably indicative of surprise. 
On these occasions no hesitancy, no inner conflict was manifest; instead, 
always and very suddenly, some impulse was abruptly thwarted and 
the thwarting invariably proved effective, the subject in many cases 
leaving the neighbourhood of the shutter not to return during the test}. 

It wil by now be abundantly evident that the formation of a 
definite discrimination habit by no means insured constant correctness 
thenceforward in discriminating between similar cards. Indeed, the 
exact contrary was found to hold true, habits of colour and brightness 
discrimination proving highly unstable and easily disturbed. Brief 
mention may be made of the more important conditions which involved 
interference with discrimination. 

. Conditions serving to mask discrimination : 

(a) Lack of interest, which might be due to (i) general mood 
previous to entering the laboratory, (ii) the extreme difficulty of 
discrimination in the case of certain series, eg. the ‘colour threshold’ 
‘series, or with particular pairs of eards, e.g. yellow and white, (iii) fatigue 
and boredom, (iv) confusion resulting from a continual and rapid change 
of the standard or variable where discrimination was still somewhat 
imperfect. 

(b) Novelty. In some instances novelty proved attractive, the 
novel card being selected in preference to the more familiar positive 
card? On the other hand, in the ‘grey difference threshold’ series, 
where in subject R’s case the variable was used as the positive.card, 
this animal repeatedly refused to eccept the required card, apparently 
on account of its novelty. 

(c) Preference. In certain instances marked preference was oni 
for the negative card (page 162). Such preference is probably to be 
attributed to a unique physiological effect. 

(d) Position errors, Judgment in relation to position was alway 
present and, unless the subject was very attentive and alert, inhibi 
the other forms of discrimination. 














The diverse effects described by Kalischer as produced on his subjects by the 
of blue and of yellow light respeotively (page 128 supra) would appear to present 
instances of ‘ self-control’ (yellow) and ‘inhibition’ (blue). 

2 Dr Myers found that novelty also exercised some influence in th 
discrimination of an infant. ‘‘In the first two experiments the blu 
preferred on the score of novelty whereas subsequently the biue 
picked up almost equally often.” ‘Some observations on the d 
sense,” Brit. J. of Psychol. m. 368. 
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(e) Elimination. After the decisive rejection of one card of a pair 
the remaining card was frequently accepted without any examination in 
a purely automatic manner. 

(f) Large range of variables. When the range of variables devi- 
ated very widely from the stard thexe was noticeable a distinct 


tendency to carelessness 3 ase of those variables which differed 
least from the ste- ^ ite d 

Qs Yo . af aids to discrimination noted were: 
&o, ^ LN E rom e(i) freshness and general mood, 
: jo O5 To ‘toy S Jo 3 disposition, (iii) novelty, (iv) stimulation: 


NM "p e reactions followed one another’, (22) tickling, 
ruübbinj9s, l0 


ising with biscuit, (iv) the presence of another 
dog in Dow g was spoken to and fed when the subject sulked. 
This ruse, d succeeded in arousing the latter to further efforts, 
in which,” , considerable care was shown. 


(b) The method of comparison including (i) ‘cumulative’ effect. 
Eg. in cases where the positive card was only slightly attractive and 
the negative card more or less indifferent renewed comparison often 
tended to induce the subject to accept the former. Indefiniteness was 
gradually replaced by increased definiteness as the result of each 
attempt at comparison. 

In a second well-marked form of this effect the subject, standing in 
front of some shutter, would closely and continuously regard the card 
' displayed. During this process, his attitude manifested growing defi- 
niteness which finally culminated in a definite rejection or acceptance 
of the said card. The animal’s manner on such occasions was markedly 
different from the cases where, owing to the shutter remaining unopened 

he card being wrong), a card would be rejected after lengthy waiting. 

(c) Reinforcing effect. In cases where the positive card was indiffer- 

, the negative card repulsive, the subject, after repeated comparison, 
tended to select the former despite its indifferent or even slightly 
distasteful character. 


1 Watson notes a somewhat similar result in the case of his monkeys. ''At first, the 
stimulations were given at intervals of threes minutes, but the animals became so eager 
and restless during the long wait, that the tests were finally given as rapidly as the 
apparatus could be arranged.” ‘Some experiments bearing upon colour vision in 
monkeys,” J. of Comp. Neur. and Psychol. 1909, xix. 16. 

2 Of. McDongall’s statement, “ It would seem in fact, that, so far from sensory stimuli 
being detrimental to activity of the higher levels of the brain, all peripheral stimuli 
promote mental activity so long as they are not powerful enough to attract attention to 
themselves." “The physiologioal factors of the attention-process,” Mind, 1908, N. 8. 
xm. 298. 

13—32 
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(d) Limitation of the range of variables. It was found that limi- 
tation of the range of variables (entailing lessened . contrast and a 
consequent increased importance of small differences) was generally 
followed by a marked improvement in discrimination. 

(e) Limitation of position. If one of three shutters, either adjacent 
pair of which had been used alternatively, was omitted, imperfect 
discrimination was frequently transformed almost at once into perfect 
discrimination. 

Habit formation and relative plasticity. A discussion of the gradual 
development of discrimination would not be complete without some 
account of the nature and rapidity of habit formation under the par- 
ticular conditions involved by the tests. Among the chief facts of 
interest observed in this connexion are the following: 

1. Whereas the formation of a discrimination habit opposed to a 
natural preference could only be acquired with the greatest difficulty, 
proving, even when acquired, highly unstable and readily reverting to 
the natural condition; the formation of a discrimination habit, starting 
from initially indifferent material, constituted, on the other hand, a 
comparatively easy affair, improvement being relatively steady und a 
high degree of excellence attainable. Such habit, however, despite its 
comparative steadiness was very easily unlearnt. 

2. Definite discrimination habits were more easily farmed where 
the conditions involved by the series were all averagély difficult than 
in easier series in which greater relative differences occurred. 

3. The evidence obtained points on the whole to the assumption 
that a discrimination habit is more readily formed when the positive 
card is used as the standard and the negative is used as the variable, 
than when these conditions are regersed. For under the latter con- 
ditions the unfamiliarity of the positive card, while invariably engen- 
dering confusion, frequently also led to its rejection. 

4. It might naturally be supposed that the employment of the 
‘grouped’ method, where each variable was presented several times 
consecutively instead of being dispersed throughout the whole series 
(page 140), would yield results superior to those obtained from the 
employment of the ‘dispersed’ method. For all instances where 
training was fairly imperfect this expectation was found to be justified. 
But in certain series, after the subjects had acquired an average 
facility of discrimination (eg. ‘approximate brightness value’ series, 
subject R, and the ‘repeat’ series, subject J) no marked difference was 
found to result between the employment of the two methods (table IT). 
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As the object of the ‘approximate brightness value’ series consisted, 
not in discovering whether discrimination could be shown under com- 
plicating conditions, but whether discrimination was possible at all 
even under favourable conditions, the ‘group’ method ‘was employed 
throughout thé series with the Bole exception of the green series in the 
case of subject R. 


e :: 
XI. THE ROLE OF KINAESTHETIC SENSATIONS AND THE 
POSITIQN SENSE. 


Mention has already been made of the position errors into which 
the subjects constantly fell, but the importance of the part played by 
position is so great that it deserves still further notice. Certain facts 
are suggestive. ` 

(a) „From the first there was in every case definite trace of a 
strongly developed positional memory, and this so dominant as for the 
most part to render useless any attempt to obtain a preference series. 

(b) The surprising tenacity of the positional, reaction habit and 
the extreme difficulty with which, such habit was overcome despite the 
adoption of many subsidiary devices directed towards this end. Indeed, 
in the case of the two subjects, R and B, complete success was never 
attained. 

(c) Thé readiness with which the animals, on the slightest change 
in the subjective or the objective conditions, would revert from a well- 
established habit of colour discrimination or brightness discrimination 
to the positional (either absolute or relative) form of reaction! Even 
under favourable conditions reactions opposed to the latent positional 
tendency generally seemed to demand a certain degree of effort and 
resistance. 

Taking into consideration the force of this positional habit of 
reaction even in opposition to the conditions imposed, its presence in 
all the subjects, and the instability of other forms of habit in compari- 
son to its permanent character, one is inevitably led to the conclusion 
that sense and memory of position are of far greater importance and 
significance to the dog than sensations received from light stimuli, just 
as the variations in the intensity of illumination are of more importance 
than differences of hue. We are then dealing here with three strata: 

1 Tt should be noted that the subjects were always proof against the position error in 


the case of a transparent shutter (page 136), though the perception of the blankness of a 
shutter frequently occasioned a change from the absolute to the relative form of the error 


(page 182). I + 
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(1) first, and most fundamental, the sense of position ; 

(2) the ability to discriminate differences of brightness, an ability 
which only manifests itself when the position sense is inhibited, and 
which is relatively unstable, tending on any change to revert to mere 
positional discrimination; f ` 

(3) a rudimentary colour discrimination, highly unstable, and which 
only comes into play after the subject has learnt to neglect (1) and (2). 

Anatomical evidence in support of the relation of (3) and (2) is 
afforded by the experiments of Katischer who extirpated the visual 
cortex in certain dogs. It was then found that those animals which 
had been operated on were no,longer able to discriminate as before 
between lights of different colours. Moreover the only light stimulus 
which proved 'effective in eliciting from dogs in this condition a differ- 
ence of reaction was one which constituted either an increase or & 
diminution in the intensity of the light; in the former case the dogs 
would seize the meat, in the latter turn away from it. Kalischer 
concludes that for colour discrimination the cortical centres must 
remain intact but that brightness discrimination may result from the 
. sub-cortical centres alone. 

Analogies, such as Hughlings Jackson’s famous theory of ‘levels,’ 
at once suggest themselves. For the various strata postulated in the 
present case are not mere artificial abstractions but, like Jackson’s 
‘levels, may actually be said to correspond in some way to the order of 
evolutional development as well as to that of importance and signifi- 
cance for an animal’s welfare. 

It does, however, seem surprising that, in the case of a species 
possessing the relatively high powers of discrimination shown by dogs, 
colour and brightness differences should prove so apparently ineffectual 
and unimportant as contrasted with the influence of position. But 
recent observations show that dogs are not peculiar in this respect. 
Yerkes and Waugh have both demonstrated the fundamental réle 
assumed by position in the mental life of the dancing mouse. The 
former writes, that certain facts which he has described “ conclusively 
prove that the habit of turning in a certain direction or of choosing by 
position can be formed more readily than a habit which depends upon 
visual discrimination?” And in a paper by Waugh the following 
passage occurs: “Observation indicates that in the mouse, the visual 
stimuli are not of so great importance in guiding the animal as the 
kinaesthetic. The latter is relied upon wherever possible...Training a 

1 Op. cit. 821-9. 3 Op. cit. 110. 
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mouse to discriminate always involves training him away from a reliance 
upon the muscular sense!" And even more interesting for purposes 
of comparison with the present case are the somewhat similar pheno- 
mena observed in monkeys by Watson, who gives the following 
description : ‘The onset of position habits in the case of both H and 
B in the red-green test, and in that of J-in the blue- -yellow and the 
constant struggle of the experimenter to keep such position habits from 
forming are significant. Although these animals had been obtaining 
food for several days with & giwen color stimulus, we find instead of 
a steady and rapid increase in the ability to associate the color with 
` the food, a total break in the process, and a resort, on their part, to the 
use of a sensory process genetically lower than the visual, namely the 
kinaesthetic. Such behaviour is suggestive of the relatively unimpor- 
tant róle which color vision plays in the life of this animal?" In view 
of these facts it would seem: that the part played by kinaesthetic 
sensations:in the mental life of the higher animals has hitherto been 
underestimated and that its importance may be, probably is, very wide- 
reaching indeed. l 


XII. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENOES. 


From the unstable nature of the colour sense it was to be expected 
that the subjects would exhibit marked individual differences as 
regards colour discrimination, an expectation which is fully confirmed 
by the results of the experiments. Subject J proved much more 
appreciative of colour and brightness differences than the other animals 
tested, while subject T, as judged by his behaviour, appeared to occupy 
in this respect a position intermediate between subject J and subject R 
though rather nearer the latter. 

Graber? and Kalischer* have also laid stress on the marked indi- 
vidual differences which dogs manifestin respect to colour (?or Brightness 
appreciation. 

In addition to individual differences it is possible that specific 
variations may also be shown to exist among different breeds of dogs; 
a breed which like the bloodhound relies mainly on scent possessing in 
all probability less power of colour and brightness discrimination than 
one like the whippet which relies to a greater extent on sight. 

1 «The rôle of vision in the mental life of the mouse,” J. ef Comp. Neur. and Psychol. 


1910, xx. 591. 
2 Op. cit. 19-20. 3 Op. cit, 75. * Op. cit, 820-1. 
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These differences, together with dissimilarity of methods, would 
suffice to account for the divergence between the results recorded by 
various investigators. 


4 
XIII. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


1. That while evidence has beef obtained to show that some dogs 
do possess a rudimentary power of colour discrimination, such discrimi- 
nation is highly unstable and cannot*be supposed to play any part in 
the animals' normal existence. 

2. "That the colour sense is, as shown by the high colour threshold, 
very weak. : 

3. That colour discrimination, even where clearly established, may 
be readily inhibited by differences of luminosity or position!. 

1 Samojloff and Pheophilaktowa (op. cıt. 189) and Colvin and Burford (op. cit. 44) have 
both further shown that colour discrimination may aleo be inhibited by differences of form, 
their subjects apparently proving unable to recognise the food-colour when abstracted 
from its accustomed conditions. Orbeli, while unable to obtain from his subjects definite 
conditioned reflexes in the case of differences of hus, was yet able to induce them with 
differences of form (op. cit. 76 seq.). 
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APPENDIX.— TABLES. 


EXPLANATION OF TABLES. 


Table I gives in a summarised form the resulte of the ‘approximate brightness 
value’ series A and of the ‘grey differencb threshdéid’ series A and B. Under each 
of the grey variables in the column headed ‘7’ is recorded the’ total number of 
marks (as oaloulated by the ‘graded’ rfethod, page 144) obtained in any colour or 
grey series for the discrimination of the particular grey from the standard (colour 
or grey) in question. In the companion columns headed ‘°/,’ is recorded the 
‘percentage’ marks (as calculated by the ‘percentage’ method, page 145) corre- 
sponding thereto. The ‘S,’ column gives for each series the sum of the numbers 
contained in the various ‘7’ columns; the ‘Av. °/,’ column, the average of the 
percentages contained in the ‘°/,’ columns. Under ‘Analysis of reactions’ in the 
four columns headed respectively + +, +, ?, —, is shown the exact number of times 
that each of these four types of reaction (page 145) occurred in the various series, 


Table IT gives in tabular form the results of the ‘repeat brightness value’ series. 
The columns headed ‘ 7" and ‘°/ show respectively the number of ‘graded’ marks 
and the percentage obtained each day for the discrimination of the variable in 
question from the standard colour of the series. ‘Group’ method and ‘dispersed’ 
method (page 140) refer to the method adopted each day in regard to the order of 
presentation of the variables. The numbers contained in the columns headed ‘total 
number of marks’ are obtained by adding together the totals of the * 7" columns of 
the series in question for the two days on which (a) the ‘group’ method, (b) the 
‘dispersed’ method, were employed. The ‘graded’ and ‘percentage’ measures of 
improvement express the difference, for the ‘Sp and the ‘Av. °/,’ respectively, of 
the marks obtained for the discrimination of corresponding sets of standards and 
variables in this series and in the ‘approximate brightness value’ series Al. For 
the rest, the table is constructed in a manner similar to that described in the case 
of table I. 


Table III. In table III similar data are recorded for the ‘approximate brightness 
value’ series B. "There will be found in addition in the case of certain variables 
two extra columns headed ‘degree of improvement. The numbers contained in 
these columns ('graded, ‘percentage’) express the amount of improvement, 
according to the ‘graded’ and the ‘percentage’ methods respectively, shown by the 
results of this series over those of the last four days of series A; those in the 
* graded’ column are obtained by halving? the marks given in the ‘ 7? column of the 
variable in question and subtracting therefrom the sum total marks gained for the 


1 In order that the two series should be rendered strictly comparable the results of the 
last four days only-of series A are considered. 

2 This process was rendered necessary owing to the fact that the number of daily tests 
with each variable in series B was double that of series A, 
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discrimination of corresponding pairs of standards and variables in series A; those 
in the ‘percentage’ column by treating the marks of the ‘*/,’ column in a similar 
manner, The sign ‘—’ before a number in either the ‘graded’ or the ‘percentage’ 
columns indicates that the advantage lies with series A, in other words that there 


is an actual loss of improvement. 
* 


Table IV gives a summary of the resulte obtained in the ‘hue discrimination’ 
series A. The numbers contained in the columns headed respectively ‘percentage 
of right cases’ and ‘graded marks *are obtatned (according to the methods described 
on pages 144—146) fom the data recorded in the columns headed ‘analysis of 
reactions; An additional column ‘0’ is included under ‘analysis of reactions,’ but 
for purposes of calouletion the cases which it contains are reckoned as ++ cases 
(page 145). The reason of the inclusion of the ‘0’ cases in this table and table V 
is due to (i) their unusual frequency, (ii) the fact that the subjects behaviour 
indicated positive acceptance and not mere indifference, (u1) the absence of — cases, 
pointing to the positive significance of the ‘0’ reactions. 


Table V gives the results obtained by subject J both in the training series as 
well as in the critical test (dispersed method) of the hue discrimination seres B. 
Under the columns headed ‘variable’ and ‘standard’ are recorded tha tints to 
which, during the tests in question, the negative response (rejection) and the positive 
response (acceptance), respectively, should have been given. The column headed 
‘no. of tests’ shows the number of preliminary tests during which no definite 
discriminative ability was manifest; the column headed ‘improvement’ shows the 
number of the test at which definite improvement began to be manifested, while 
the second number skows at what test such improvement ceased to be manifest. 

The scheme of letters used to designate the various tints is as follows :— 
A indicated a card o? the same hue as but very slightly darker and somewhat less 
saturated than the card of maximum saturation of the series in question; B in turn 
was very slightly darzer and less saturated than A, C than B, and so forth. Z, on 
the other hand, indicated a card of the same hue as but slightly brighter and 
somewhat less saturated than tne maximum card of the series; Y again was 
brighter and less saturated than Z, X than Y, etc. 

For the rest the table is constructed in a plan similar to that adopted in the 
case of table IV. 


Table VI givea in condensed form the results obtained in the *colour threshold? 
tests, together with the amount of daily improvement (page 171) shown both in that 
series and in the ‘grey difference threshold’ series B. ‘First half? and ‘second 
half’ refer respectively to the two groups into which each day’s tests were divided 
(pages 142, 143). The letters in the column headed ‘tint’ refor to the scheme already 
explamed (table V). The figures in the columns headed ‘no. of days’ show the 
length of time required to establish discrimination of the tint in question. The 
average percentage of right cases is obtained in the accustomed manner (page 145). 
Under ‘highest percentage’ is shown the highest percentage obtained on any day 
for the discrimination of each tint from the standard (white) during tne period of 
the tests. The ‘repeat average °/,’ and the ‘repeat highest °/,’ refer to the results 
obtained on the last two days of the tests when the tints originally presented were 
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te-tested. The ‘general average’ consists of the average of the numbers contained 
in the ‘average °/,’ column; the ‘av. of the gen. avs.’ that of the numbers contained 
in the two columns headed ‘general average.’ The ‘degree of improvement’ is 
obtained by subtracting the numbers contained in the first ‘general average’ column 
from those contgined in the second ‘general average column.’ In the case of the 
* grey difference threshold? series B the ‘average */, the ‘percentage improvement’ 
and the ‘av. of gen. avs.’ were obtained in a similar manner. The columns headed 
‘total graded marks’ give the total marks (a8 cadculated by the ‘graded’ method, 
page 144) obtained in each daily half for the discrimination of the standard (grey 30) 
from the six variables; the ‘graded improvement’ consists of the difference between 
these two sets of marks. . 


[Tables I—VI follow] 


(Manuscript received March 23, 1912.) 
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TABLE I. ‘ Approaimate brightness | 


























| 
Subject | Colour of standard ER » 
To T °lo T lo T °lo 
T Blue, March 21—26, | 48 | 100 83°3| 83 | 86-6 | 23 | 80 |—6| 466 
1910 . 
Blue, Feb. 8—18, | 88 988 i00 | 40 96-6] 87, 86-3} 20 | 73:3 
1910 
Red, Feb. 23—28, | 56 | 100 100 | 39 | 938|29 | 80 | 22] 70 
Yellow, Maroh 18—24,| 24 | 78:8 100 | 58{100 | 66 |100 
1910 
Green, March BI— | 39 | 90 100 | 57 100 | 54 | 100 
April 25—29, 1910 
R* Green, Jan. 7—18, | 1| 5416 100 | 86 | 91:6] 43 | 100 
1910 f 
‘Grey differen 
Grey 1 Grey 5 Grey 10 Grey 15 Grey 20 
J  |Grey 80, 1st six days,| 31 | 76:6 | 12 | 60 2| 566|15| 023-6] 50 
Oot. 21—27, 1910 
9nd six days, Oct. 28 | 58 | 100 87| 80 16 063-3 | 18 


— Nov. 8, 1910 


J Grey 80,1st four days, 
Nov. 4—8, 1910 
2nd six days, Nov. 
9—14, 1910 


70 11 | 60 | 15 





* Grey difference ^ 
17| 60 14 4T 5 
51 | 85 14 | 60 18 | 60 


57°5 |-8 





* It should be noted that subject R was given only four tests a day with each grey, making a total 
of forty-four tests daily in all; whereas the other subjects were given five tests a day with each grey— 


i.e. fifty-five teste in all, each day. 
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value’ series A. 
Grey 80 Grey 85 Grey 40 Grey 46 Grey 50 Analysis of reactions 
— ESSE — â 2 Sr | Av. 9], 
T Jo T Jo T °lo L "ls T "la ++ + ? = 
AT NC ees 
82 | 90 80 | 90 |27] 83-8} 28] 83-3] 28] 88:3]/ 95 | 180 | 47 8 | 805 | 82:8 
9| 60 26 | 80 |850]|100 |48| 90:6| 48 | 96:6|| 160 | 149 | 28 | 14 | 887 | 89 
25 | 80 30} 80 | 41! 966|44|100 |42| 96:6|| 164 | 185 | 29 2 | 480 | 905 
58 | 100 57 |100 |655|100 | 56) 96-6) 57 | 100 207 52 | 10 1 | 674 | 90-68 
59 | 100 68 |100 | 60 |100 | 60'100 | 60 | 100 286 89 5 0 | 608 | 98-45 
48 | 100 48 |100 | 45,100 | 44/100 | 47}100 || 192 64 |12 6 | 414 | 98-418 
threshold’ series A. 
Grey 25, Grey 85 Grey 40. | Grey 45 Grey 50 
1 f 
-16 | 80 | -18 | 483| 4| 53:3) 0] 50 |21| 70 136 39 | 98} 117 52 | 54 30 
-11| 40 7| 688|10| 56-6] 15 | 70 tx 83:5 || 159 69 |23| 79 | 200 | 68-48 
thr hold,’ sertes B. 
-6| 50 16 | 62:5|58 | 45 34 | 28} 88 80 | 58:740 
-12 | 49:5| 20] 62:516 | 62:5 1 88 |19| 72 | 102 | 62-08 
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A COMPARISON OF PSYCHOPHYSICAL METHODS. 
By GODFREY H.' THOMSON. 


I. Methods and Processes. 


Il Phe Ecperiments. 
III. Processes of Calculation. 
IV. Theory of the Group Process. ' 
V. Calculation of Probable Errors. 
VI. Comparison of the Methods of Right and Wrong Cases and 
Minimal Changes. 
VIT. Comparison of the Methods of Right and Wrong Cases and 
Sertal Groups. 
VIII. Comparison of the Limiting and Group Processes. 
IX. Comparison of the Limiting and Constant Processes. 
X. An Improved Form of Totalling in the Constant Process. 
XI. The Psychometric Function. 
XII. Changes in the Threshold during a Sitting. 
XIII. Introspection of the Subjects. 
XIV. Summary. 


I METHODS AND -PROCESSES. 


y 


THE following investigation, undertaken at the suggestion of 
Dr.C. S. Myers, was begun in the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory 
in July 1911, and continued at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
during the following Michaelmas and Epiphany Terms. Its object 
was to compare various psychophysical methods of measuring the 
cutaneous spatial threshold. 

Now there are two things, essentially different from one another, 
which are commonly confused under the one heading ‘ psychophysical 
methods,’ namely the methods of experimenting in order to obtain data, 
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and the processes of calculation after the data have been collected. To 
avoid this confusion the words ‘ method’ and ‘process’ will be employed 
throughout this paper in the way indicated by their use in the above 
sentence. It is urged that their general adoption would be advan- 
tageous. The cause of thq confusion is to be found in the Historical 
development of the subject, for with each of the methods of experi- 
menting a process of calculation was associated and the one name was 
given to both. i 

The experimental methods of, determining thresholds may ‘be 
divided into two main groups: 

1. Methods in which the stimulus is altered continuously until 
in the opinion of the subject it fulfils some given con- 
dition. 

2. Methods in which various values of the stimulus are separately 
submitted by the experimenter to the subject who ex- 
presses a judgment on-each of them, classifying them into 
two or more categories. 

This paper is concerned only with the methods belonging to the 
second group. These methods may in turn be classified according to 
the order in which the stimuli are submitted to the subject. The 
second group is thus subdivided as follows: 

2(a). Methods in which the order of succession of the stimuli is 

irregular, non-consecutive. ‘ 

2(b) Methods in which the order of succession of the stimuli is 
consecutively (i) ascending or (ii) descending. 

Under 2 (a) comes the Method of Right and Wrong Cases. Under 
2(b) come the Method of Minimal Changes and the Method of Serial. 
Groups. The latter is a special case of the Method of Minimal 
Changes, in which each value of the stimulus is submitted a number 
of times before the next consecutive value is submitted. A corre- 
sponding method (not hitherto employed) under 2 (a) would be the 
Method of Non-Consecutive Groups, in which groups.would be taken 
in an irregular order, Experiments by this method are described later. 
It is customary in the Method of Serial Groups to introduce among 
‘the stimuli an, equal number of ‘catch’ cases, in which no stimulus 


1 I adopt here the convenient name suggested by G. M. Stratton who first described 
the method (Psychol. Rev. 1902, 1x. 444 447). It had, however, been independently 
discovered and employed by W. McDougall four years previously during his stay in Murray 
Island (Rep. Cambridge Anthrop. Expedition to Torres Straits, Oambridge, 1908, 1r. 190— 
198). . 
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(or stimulus difference) at all is given. This might also be done in 
‘other methods. Each method can be further subdivided according as 
the subject is or is not warned beforehand of the kind of succession 
to expect. 

The differehces which result from the uee of these various *methods' 
'are clearly due to their different psychological effects upon the subject. 
But we have also to take into considergtion the differences in the 
‘ processes’ of calculation. These, of course, are purely mathematical 
and ignore the subject altogetha. 

Now, it is evident at the outset that the Method of Minimal 
Changes may be expected to prove less reliable than the other 
methods, because of the influence of expectation, even although the 
point of starting and the size of the steps be changed frequently. 

Of the other methods, the Method of Right and Wrong Cases 
gives twice as many results from the same number of judgments as 
the Method of Groups, because, in the latter, half the judgments are 
‘catches? On the other hand, the Method of Groups collects judg- 
ments much more quickly, because the instrument only needs to be 
set between the Groups. Care must be taken, however, not to present 
a stimulus too soon after the preceding one. Indeed, with some 
subjects such necessity for caution might counterbalance the ad- 
vantage of the rapidity of the method. 

The Method of Groups gives an indication of unusual conditions 
by the number of ‘catch errors’! observed; this is a great advantage. 
This method is more readily understood -by children and primitive 
races. Moreover, the possibility of being ‘caught out’ induces care. 

Although the experiments now to be described and discussed are 
far from conclusive, it is the opinion of the writer that the Method 
of Groups is the most practical For rapid and approximate deter- 
minations on many subjects or on many occasions the Method of Serial 
Groups is the quickest and safest; it takes the place of the Method 
of Minimal Changes of which it is a special form. But for the more 
careful collection of data the Method of Non-Consecutive Groups is 
suggested instead of the Method of Right and Wrong Cases, because 
it includes ‘catch’ judgments without increasing the time. In this 
method also it is easier to keep the interval between judgments 
constant, which is found to be an advantage. The data can be 
handled by any of the mathematical ‘ processes.’ 


1 I use this term for the wrong answers given by the subject when ‘catches’ are 
presented. 
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IL THE EXPERIMENTS. 


All the subjects were given two days preliminary practice. My 
sincere thanks are due to them for so willingly devoting their time to 
the experiments. 

The instrument used if these experiments was an ordinary pair 
of dividers from a box of drawing instruments. The limbs were about 
four inches long. The subjects pu the right arm through a loose 
screen of cloth so that the forearm rested comfortably on a desk, with 
the palm downward. The right hand of the experimenter, who sat 
facing the subject, held the aesthesiometer and rested on a pile of 
three books. A similar portion of each arm was chosen, the fleshy 
part on the inner-upper surface of the forearm as it lies in the position 
indicated, nearer the elbow than the wrist. The exact area was re- 
cognised by veins and markings. The wo points were always placed 
longitudinally. The pressure of the points was kept as constant as 
possible, in order to secure which visual observation of the dimples 
formed. in the skin was found to be of assistance. The judgment was 
given before the instrument was removed. 

In all, six subjects were experimented upon. The experiments on 
No. 1, a boy of 144, were preliminary experiments only,’while those 
on No, 6 were designed for a special purpose and are described on 
page 214. The four subjects Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 were aged 20, 30, 21 
and 22 years respectively and were all well-educated men. 

Subjects 2 and 3 were ‘uninformed, subjects 4 and 5 were ‘in- 
formed.’ That is to say, subjects 2 and 3 were unaware of the objects 
of the experiments and were told nothing about the order of the 
stimuli, Cautious questions during the course and fuller questioning 
at the close of the experiments showed that they had not noticed that 
the order was sometimes regular, and sometimes irregular. On being 
questioned, No. 3 said he had noticed that sometimes successive 
stimuli came more quickly (Serial Groups) than at other times; he 

‘also suggested as a possible difference that “on some days you appeared 
to press the compass points down more.” 

Subject No. 4 was at first uninformed but later detected the 
Method of Minimal Changes, and was therefore informed. Conse- 
quently, this subject and No. 5 knew that certain methods (which were 
explained to them) were to be compared, and they knew which was to 
be used at each sitting. They did not know, however, the range, nor 
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were they told whether ascents or descents were being used; though 
this would soon be discovered’. 

The sittings for subjects 2, 4 and 5 took place in the forenoon, 
excepting two sittings with No. 4, which were in the afternoon. All 
the sittings for No. 3 took place at about 6 p.m. 

At a single sitting one hundred judgments were taken—with 
No. 3 one hundred and fifty. Fifty were by one method and fifty by 
another; with five minutes rest between. Each fifty took about ten 
minutes; with the Method of Serial,Groups only about six minutes. 
The order of the sittings (1, 2, etc.) is given in Table I. It would 
have been better had each method. been used on each day. The 
original intention was to compare the methods daily, and then to 
adjust the comparisons by the theory of least squares. But this 
was abandoned. It is indeed doubtful whether any reliable measure- 
"ment of a threshold can be made at one sitting. In any case, one 
measurement by the Method of Serial Groups gives no measure of 
scatter. | i 

The subjects were asked to report whether the touch was ‘two’ or 
‘one, and were allowed to qualify their. answers by such additions as 
‘doubtful’ and ‘very doubtful.’ These qualifications, though recorded, 
were not used in the calculations. The answers ‘undecided’ or ' I can't 
tell” or ‘no judgment, if given, were accepted without remark. They 
were only very seldom given. Tables IT, III and IV give specimen 
forms. 


TABLE IL Method of Right amd Wrong Cases. 





Subject 2. Date, 2nd Sept. 1911. 
Began, 11.88 a.m. Finished, 11.48 a.m. 
lem 2 am 3 om. 4 cem 5 om 
i e W bow d B a B c B 
' b wW a R? c R d R e R 
i a B? d WwW e R? c R b R 
: c Ww e R? a R b R d R 
| d R? c W b W e R a R 
e WwW b R d Ww a R c R 
i b W a R? c Ww d R? e R 
[ a W d W e R c W??| b R 
c Ww? e R? a R b R d B 
d W? c R b R? e R, a R 














The italicised letters indicate the order, which was always the same. 


1'In the Method of Minimal. Changes ascents and descents did not necessarily 
alternate. * 
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TABLE IIL Method of Minimal Changes. 


Subject 8. . Date, 11th Oct. 1911. 
Began, 5.21 p.m. Finished, 5.39 p.m. 
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No pauses occurred between ascents and descents. 
In this case only 46 judgments were taken. This was exceptional. 


TABLE IV. Method of Serial Groups. Ascending. 

















Subject 4. Date, 5th Sept. 1911. 
Began, 11.20 a.m. Finished, 11.27 a.m. 
—- 
Kind of touch 1 om. 2 om. 8 om. 4 om. 5 om. 
< = aa 
1. W? R R?? B? R 
2 WwW WwW R R R 
1 R R WwW R wW 
2 W WwW wW R R 
1 EÈ R R? R R 
2 WwW Ww? R R R 
2 WwW Ww R R R 
1 R ' R B wW R 
2 wW wW R wW R 
1 R? R R R `'R 

















In the Method of Serial Groups no notice was taken of occasional 
catch errors. If many occurred the sitting was suspended, but this 
occurred only thrice. It will be seen from Table IV that the experi- 
ments were continued until the fifty judgments had been given, even 
though the group had already been found (3 cm.) at which four correct 
answers were given. In the same way in the Method of Minimal 
Changes (Table III) a descent was continued even after a wrong 
answer had been given, and an ascent after a right answer. Twenty- 
four judgments, with distances from 1—44 cm., would have sufficed 
in the specimen here given to obtain the same observations of 
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the just perceptible and just imperceptible distances, three of each. 
The Method of Right and Wrong Cases (Table IT) fixes ten of each 
with fifty judgments, and is therefore richer in results. 
The experiments on subject No. 6 are described later. 
t 


III. Procgsses oF CALCULATION. 
, ` 

These, again, are of two kinds. The process usually adopted with the 
Method of Right and Wrong Cases (whieh is called throughout this paper 
the Constant Process) and the process usually adopted with the Method 
of Minimal Changes (called here the Limiting Process) are typical of 
each. It would doubtless tend to clearness if these names became 
general. We have two (or more) names for each method, let us employ 
one of the names for the process and one for the method. 

The different processes of calculation are the outcome of radically 
different definitions of the threshold. In the Constant Process the 
percentage of answers of ‘twoness’ at each distance! is obtained and 
from these, by making some assumption as to the mathematical form of 
the 'psychometric function, the point can be found at which the 
probability is greatest that half the answers will be ‘two? This point 
is defined as the threshold. By this process, too, a measure is obtained 
of the sharpness of the threshold. One such measure i$ half the 
difference between the distances at which one-quarter and three- 
quarters of the answers will probably be ‘two?’ 

In the Limiting Process a different definition of the threshold is 
taken. In a descent the first distance is noted at which the answer 
is ‘not two’ and in an ascent the first distance at which the answer 4s 


1 For the sake of greater clearness reference is here made to measurements of a parti- 
cular threshold, the cutaneous spatial threshold. 

* A rough and ready approximation to the threshold can be obtained by finding the 
point D where p=0°6 by linear interpolation between the two adjacent values of p. (Vide 
e.g. W. Brown, The Essentials of Mental Measurement, Cambridge, 1911, 28.) It may 
be pointed out that an approximation to the P. E. of one observation may be obtained in 
a similar way by finding by linear interpolation the points Q, and Qa where pz 0-25 
and 0-75 respeotively. Q,— D and D- Q; are then rough measures of the P. E. of one 


observation above and below D respectively, and porru will approximate to the 
threshold found by the assumption of any symmetrical distribution, say a Gaussian. In 
Riecker’s data quoted by Brown (loc. cit.), Qt D s. 1g Paris lines, as compared 


with the Fechner-Muller value S=1-88 Paris lines found by Titchener (Experimental 
Psychology, 1906, u. Pé 1, 102). 
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‘two.’ The arithmetical mean of a number of such observations is 
defined as the threshold. We have spoken here of ascents and descents 
as though the Method of Minimal Changes were being used; but, as 
Urban! has shown, the same process can be applied to data collected 
by the Methdd of Right and Wrong Cages! This, however, does not 
for one moment mean that the Method of Minimal Changes is the same 
as the Method of Right and Wrong Cases; for although the form of Pr 
(see footnote 2) is not altered by & changè in the order of succession of 
the q’s, yet the value of Py may very well be altered, for the q8 now 
have, or may have, different values. Each q in fact is not only a function 
of its r, but also most probably of the r's which have immediately 
preceded. 

Urban indeed unnecessarily limits the process when he says that 
although the order of succession of the r's in a series does not matter, 
yet each r of the series must be presented once before any one of them 
is presented a second time. If there are » values of r, each of which is 
to be presented m times, then if a table is made with n columns and m 
rows, it may be filled up in any order whatsoever, provided only that a 
prearranged: order is adhered to and that the answers after they are 
given are not changed from row to row at the whim of the calculator. 
With this table calculations can be carried out by the Constant Process, 
by the Limiting Process, or by the special form of the latter used in the 
‘Serial Groups. Of the first two processes Urban has shown by experi- 
ment that the latter is more accurate than the former (when the ® (y) 
or the tan— hypotheses of the psychometric function are used). 

In his experiments, the object of which was to compare processes, 
Urban was careful to use the same method, indeed the same data, for 
each process, It is obvious that in the present investigation, which 
was designed to compare methods, the same process of calculation must 
be used for each method. Accordingly, the Limiting Process is used in 
the calculations hereafter given for comparing the Methods of Right 


1 Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol. 1909, xv. xvr. 
3 The formula upon which this statement rests is 


I Py di dads 0i PE> 
where P, is the probability of the event that the stimulus r, in an ascending series 
Tas pss Tp Will be noted as the first answer ‘two,’ 
py is the probability of an answer ‘two’ at ry, 
qa=1 p, is the probability of an answer other than ‘two’ at ry. 
' À corresponding expression holds for descents. 
This expression will not be altered in form if the order of succession of the q’s (that is - 

of the r's). be changed, That is to say, the Limiting Process can be applied to data 
collected by the Method of Right and Wrong Cases. 
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and Wrong Cases and Minimal Changes. But before deciding on the 
process to be used in comparing the Methods of Right and Wrong Cases 
and Serial Groups, it is necessary to discuss the theory of the latter 
method. So far as the writer is aware, this has not been heretofore 
attempted. t 

| 


: IV. TazronY,or THR Group PnRooEss. 


In the simplest form of this method each group consists of five 
double touches, and five single touches irregularly introduced as catches. 
The definition of the threshold which underlies the process of calcula- 
tion is peculiar to the method and is as follows. In a descent the first 

"stimulus is noted at which not all the answers to the double touches 
‘are ‘two.’ In an ascent the first stimulus is noted at which not more 
than dne answer to a double touch is ‘not two.’ The arithmetical mean 
of a number of such observations is the threshold. : 

If larger groups are used, then in a descent the point is still noted 
at which the proportion of correct answers sinks to 0:8 or below 0:8; in an 
ascent the point at which this proportion reaches or exceeds 0°8% In 
the experiments hereafter described that form of the method was used 
in Which the groups consisted of five stimuli each, with five catches. 

| : i 
: (a) Descending Serial Groups of five. - 
Let there be n stimulus values 
i T «TTE... Tn. 
Lei the probability of an answer ‘two’ at each be 
P < Pa p.e < Pn, 


where | ' p=0 and me 
Then the probability of un answer ‘not two’ is at. at 
Q> dà 4... (as, 
where | Dk Qp— 1. 


Then the probabilities of at least one answer ‘not two’ oceurring at 
any group, while none has occurred at any higher group, are 


1 This is the pure form of the method. In some cases, however, where only one or two 
observations are made, it may be considered an improvement to interpolate in some simple 
way if the proportion 0-8 does not actually oocur, This proceeding is of doubtful advantage ' 
in any case and should not, be adopted if several observations can be made, for E necessi- 


tates some Nampa oa about the psychometric function. 
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II. 3.-1-p. 
Prha = Pn (1— pu) 
Panpel ea 


392 papm PaL ae pr dips 


385 = Psp: Ad =p). 


The arithmetic mean of the observations will be given by 
III. QU = = Parr. 
k=1 


It follows from the form of these expressions that this process can 
‘be applied whatever the order in which the groups are taken; and 
further, that the separate stimuli can be taken in any order, the process 
being still applicable. This is important as it enables us to apply this 
process to date collected by the Method of Right and Wrong Cases in 
order to compare it with the Method of Serial Groups. 

This conclusion may be proved independently in another way. Let 
data be collected by the Method of Right and Wrong Cases until each 
stimulus value has been submitted five times, that is, let a table be 
filled up with n columns and five rows ‘in any predetermined order 
whatsoever. Consider the five answers a, b, c, d, e, received for the 
value r; of the stimulus, and take the answer a. . The probability that 
this answer is ‘not two’ but that all above it in its row are ‘two’ is 

P'yo PaPa +++ Pe Ge 

The probability that this answer is ‘two’ and that all above it in 

its row are also ‘ two’ is 
. Q's sibus eee DEAE 
The probability that at least one of the answers a, b, c, d, e is ‘not 
two,’ all answers at rgj ... Tn being ‘ two, is - 
P% + 5P'4Q', 4 10P*,Q*, + 10P^,Q^, + P^, Q^ 
= (P^,4- Q- = Ou — Q^ 
= Q^ya (1 — ps) = PnP na Pb (1— p3) = Pr 
which is the same thing as the probability that rg would have been 
noted as an observation if the data had been collected by the Method 


of Serial Groups. Therefore if data are collected by both these methods 
and this process be applied to both sets of data, any differences observed 
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must be due to causes other than the mathematical process; and if all 
irrelevant causes are kept as equal as possible, then the observed 
differences must be due largely to the methods. 


(b) Ascending Serial Groups of five. > 


Let there be the same series of stimuli and probabilities, Then the 
probability of at least four 4nswers being ‘two’ at rẹ is 
pi + 5p'g = p' (5 — 4p) 
and the probabilities of an r being noted as an observation, i.e. yielding 
at least four answers ‘two’ while no lesser r has done so, are 


IV. F = 2^ (5 — 4p) 
38. = (1 — p^ (5 — 4p) p^ (5 — 4.) 


B. II (1— p 6 — 43) — Ë (1— p G— 409). 


Ael 
The arithmetical mean of the observations will be given by 


V. T= Š Pers. ° 
kal 


It follows again from the form of the expression for 3B, that the 
groups and the separate stimuli may be taken in any order. 

Observations by the method of groups are not usually in such 
a form that the p's can be ascertained. The following experiments 
were therefore carried out to control these theoretical conclusions, by 
the Method of Non-Consecutive Groups. 

The subject, No. 6, was a well-educated woman. The experimenta 
were carried out with the apparatus already described but with the 
following improvements. Much greater care was taken to insure that 
the conditions of experiment were the same at each sitting. The 
experiments took place on fourteen days, which were consecutive save 
for the omission of Wednesdays Saturdays and Sundays. The time: 
was always between 8.45 and 9 a.m. while the college buildings were 
quiet. The touches were made at exactly the same intervals of time, 
measured by the ticks of a watch which could be heard by the experi- 
menter but not by the subject. With his left hand, the experimenter 
kept the score on a set of ten counters, and at the end of each group he 
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recorded it on the written form. The pauses between the groups were 

` just long enough to enable this to be done and the instrument to be set 
for the next group. By these means 110 judgments were easily taken 
in ten minutes. Four days of preliminary practice were given. On 
‘each day of the'actual experiments the sitting began with a group at 
3 em. which preceded the groups praper. This was done because it 
was found that the first group tended to be unsteady and irregular. 
Ten groups were then taken in tho following order. 


TABLE V. Method of Non-Consecutite Groups. 









































. Bubjeot, No. 6.. Order of succession of the Groups. 

8 1 4] 1g] 4| | 8| 2 
8 4| 93 | 4/ 16) 4 | 5 | BE] 2 | 8 
8 9$ | 3| 1| 4 | 5 8$ 2 | 8 | 1 
8 i| 14) 4 | 5 | 8] 2 8 | 1] 4 
8 4| 4] 5 | Be} 2] 8 | 1] 44 
8 4 | 1h) 4 2] 4| 1| 8 | 2| 8 
8 8 | 2 | ski 5 | 1 | iki 4| Qh] 4 
8 2.85165 | 8 | 1 à 44| 1 
8 885 / 5 | 8 | 1j i 24 a 1 | 4 

\ 8 5|4|1 à A| 44 | 143 | 8 | 2 

\ The number of answers ‘two’ thus obtained is shown in the following 


table :— 


TABLE VL Method of Non-Consecutive Groups. 
Subject, No. 6. Number of answers ‘two’ at each distance. 
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* =the group which followed the prelimina:y group. 
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| The values of 38 and 38' were then ‘calculated from the p's by 


formulae IV and II (pp. 214, 213 respectively) and are compared in: 


Table VII with the actual distribution of the Just perceptible and just 
"imperceptible groups}. 


le c TABLE VIL Method of Non-Consecutive Groups. 
Bubject, No. 6. Comparison ofealculated and observed distribution. (Group Process.) 





Actual Actual 
distribution || distribution 
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We oan 
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t 
IL HEIttLÍB|BHÓROoooo 
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1 0 
EE 
E 
1i 
. 2 
21 
8 
8} 
i 4 
4 
a) 


Cue Pe 
x 





Arithmetical || Arithmetical | - 











The words ‘ descending’ and ‘ ascending’ refer to the process, not the method. 
j The mean of 8:5 and 2°75 is 3:125. - " 
The mean of ZiB/r and Zjjr is 8-19. 


'The agreement is sufficiently close to show that there is no gross 
error in the theory. - 

| In these experiments the stimuli were presented in groups, although 
the groups were not consecutive. In the following experiments the 
stimuli were not even presented in groups, but were arranged irregu- 
larly as in the Method of Right and Wrong Cases. The data are in 
fact the same as are used later in this paper. No single touches were 
used except where the distance 0 cm. formed part of the range, and the 
subject knew that all the touches were really double. Unfortunately 
the range was not quite the same on each of the eight days on which 
the observations were made, and because of this the p’s at the extreme 
points, 0 em. and 6 cm., are certainly untrustworthy; but for the 
present purpose let us ignore this drawback. 


| 1 It must be remembered that what is here called a just perceptible group, has at least 
four answers ‘two,’ and that a just imperceptible group has at least one answer ‘ not two.’ 
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TABLE VIII. Method of Right and Wrong Cases. 
































Bubjeot, No. 4. Number of answers ‘two’ in ten answers, 
0 om. 1 em. is 2 om. 3 om. | 4 om. | bom. |. 6cm. 
hi. ERE NEN 
— — 5 54 9 8 10 
0 2 6 T 9 2/2 — 
— , 1 b 6 € V 9 — 
PNE 2 2 2 10 — = 
= — 4 5 8 9 
— 8 ' 4 a 9 10 = 
2 4h 8 7 7 10 = 
0 b 6 6 9 6/6 = 
4/40 174/60 40/80 | 444/80 | 65/80 53/58 19/20 
a 1000 *2917 -5000 5563 8125 9188" 9500 |=p 








From these p's we can calculate the 39's and 3B^s, and form the 
sums 339r and X3B'r. On the other hand, from the actual data for 
each day's experimenting we can find two observations of the five- 
group threshold, by dividing the fifty judgments into two sets of 
twenty-five as in Table IX. 


TABLE IX. Method of Right and Wrong Cases. 
Bubjeot, No. 4. Group Process. 



















2 om. 8 em. 4 am 6 cm. 
W. R . B? R. Just perceptible 
W WwW R B group=4 com. 
R? R R R 
wW R B R Just imperceptible 
R? wW B? R group —5 om. 
E? R R Just perceptible 
WwW? ? R group=4 om. 
R? Ww? R 
wW R R Just imperceptible 
R? WwW R group —5 om. 

















Alike in the upper and in the lower half we get 5 cm. as-the 
‘descending’ observation and 4-cm. as the ‘ascending’ observation. 
In this way we get sixteen observations of the ' descending' kind and 
sixteen of the ‘ascending’, The following table puts these results 
together. 


15—2 
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. TABLE X. Method of Right and Wrong Cases. 



































Subject, No. 4. Group Process. . 
| Descending t Ascending 
à otual Aotual 
Shaker. jesus disbibction J| distribution | CAloulated ® pem 
| 0 0000 0 0 -0005 0 
1 4 -0003 0 1 0277 1 
| 3 *0090 0 1 -1820 9 
' B -1655 6 8 -2100 8 
l4 -B184 5 8 4425 4 
| B -2804 4 8 -j288 5 
| 6 2984 1 0 -0083 6 
i zP’ Arithmetical || Arithmetical zpr 
| =4'549 | Mean=4-000 | Mean=8-688 = 8-486 


It will be seen that considering the smallness of the sample there 
is|again reasonable agreement between the observed arithmetical 
means and the calculated values. In comparing the Method of Right 
; and Wrong Cases with the Method of Serial Groups, it has hence been 
shown that the same process cf calculation can be applied to both, 
namely, the Group Process, which is usually employed with the latter 
method. We proceed now to consider how the probable errors of the 
three methods can be compared. 





| 

| 

l . 

| V. CALCULATION OF PROBABLE ERRORS. 
| 


| Consider first the comparison of the Method of Right and Wrong 
Cases with the Method of Minimal Changes, for which the Limiting 
Process is to be used. Urban: has pointed out that there are three 
ways in which the probable error of an observation may be found: 
la. The data are such that the probabilities P and P' can be 
determined, and there ts only one series of stimuli. 
| lb. The results are not of such a kind as to permit of the evaluation 
of | the P’s and P's, either because the number of observations $8 in- 
sufficient or because continually changing sets of stimuli were used. 
2. The probabilities p are determinable. 
The data collected by the Method of Right and Wrong Cases may 


] | Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol. 1909, xv. 313. 
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*be dealt with under any of these heads, but the data collected by the 
Method of Minimal Changes can only be considered under heading 18, 
for both of the reasons there indicated’. As Urban points out, it is 
impossible in the case in question to determine an unambiguous 
measure of précision. The only possible way is to make some 
assumption about the distribution of the observations, as, for example, 
happens when they are examined by the theory of least squares. The 
measure of precision thus obtainef can only be regarded as some 
indication of the scatter of the gbservations. This, however, is the 
only way possible for us, and must be adopted, under the limitation 
expressed in the last sentence that the results are presented not as 
exact measures but as indications only of the scatter. In the com- 
parison of the Method of Right and Wrong Cases with the Method 
of Serial Groups, the number of observations is from the nature,of the 
process adopted, a fifth as large, and it is still less possible to judge of 
the distribution. These must therefore be treated in the same way; 
& Gaussian distribution must be assumed and the theory of least 
squares applied. . i 

To sum up, the data collected by the Method of Right and Wrong 
Cases can be compared with the data collected by tbe Method of 
Minimal Changes by means of the Limiting Process. The scatter of 
the two sets of observations in the present experiments can be com- 
pared only by making the assumptions involved in the theory of least 
squares. 

On the other hand, the data collected by the Method of Right and 
Wrong Cases can be compared with the data collected by the Method 
of Serial Groups by means of the Group Process, a special form of 
the Limiting Process, Again, in the present experiments, the scatter 
of the observations can only be compared by the theory of least 
squares. d 

A direct comparison of the Method of Minimal Changes with the 
Method of Serial Groups is not possible from the data’, 


1 The experiments were carried out for the most part before the writer was acquainted 
with any of the literature on the subject, otherwise this limitation might have been partly 
removed by suitably planning the experiments, On the other hand the experiments would 
then have ceased to represent the ordinary form of the Method of Minimal Changes. At 
all events it can be claimed for the experiments here described that they were not distorted 
in any way to suit any mathematical process. Further experiments have been planned 
in which these difficulties will be faced. 

2 A direct comparison of the three methods would only be possible from data collected 
by the following scheme. Take a table consisting of n columns (corresponding to n stimuli 


TABLE XL...... 


Comparison of Psychophysical Methods 


COMPARISON OF THE METHODS OF RIGHT AND WRONG CASES : 


AND MINIMAL CHANGES BY THE LIMITING PROCESS. 








erp sepe 











al > | 





Descending 











Distribution of Highest answer ‘not two’ (J. i. d.) 























Ascending 








Distribution of Lowest answer ‘two’ (j. p. d.) 
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j. P. d. Just Perceptible Difference. 


Just Imperceptible Difference. 


jid- 


Method of Right and Wrong Cases. 
Method of Minimal Changes. 


a 
b 
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TABLE XII. 


Arithmetical Means and Probable Errors of the Observations. 
Limiting Process. 









































Method of Right and Wrong Oases Method of Minimal Changes 
°], P. E. | P». of | P. E. of | Thresh- 
e one | *one | mean old 
81:56 | 1186 | 0-2078 | 8-600 | & 3 
29-98 | 0-8651 | 0-1580 | 2-900 E gd 
42-66 | 09840 | 0:1767 | 3:807 E $2 
o 
88-99 | 0-9802 | 0-1960 | 2-500 | 3E 
. G= 
8175 | 09068 | 01083 | 8-045 | i 
! E 
- 24:86 | 0-7780 | 01397 | 3129 | dS. 
40:89 | 08848 | 01498 | 2065 |$2 
ES 
88:81 | 0-9295 | 0-1828 | 2-426 B 8 











The probable error of the mean is calculated from the formula 





0674s / 2m 
. z n (n—1y 
that of one.observation from the formula 
06745  / 2 
n—1l' 


where the v's are the residuals and n is the number of observations, 
given in the bottom row of Table XI. The percentage P.E. of one 
observation expresses the P.E. of one observation as a percentage of the 
corresponding threshold. 


in order), and of 6 or 10 rows. Fill this table up by presenting the stimuli in three 
different ways: e 
(1) Row by Row, beginning (a) always at the left, 
(b) always at the right; 
(2) Oolumn by Column, beginning (a) with the left-hand Column, 
: (b) with the right-hand Column; 
(3) In any irregular but predetermined order. 

In (2) catch cases could be introduced. When many such tables had been filled in, one 
chosen mathematical process could be applied to each group, and an accurate comparison 
both of threshold and scatter obtained. The third method is that of Right and Wrong 
Cases, the second that of Serial Groups. The first method, however, is not the ordinary 
form of the Method of Minimal Changes, because in the ordinary form it is customary to 
begin at different points and to vary the steps. 
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Some interesting observations may be deduced from this table. 

(i) In the Method of Right and Wrong Cases the just perceptible 
difference is in every case slightly less than the just imperceptible 
difference. In the Method of -Minimal Changes, however, the reverse . 
statement is true in three gases. 

(i) The thresholds for the ‘uninformed’ subjects 2 and 8 are 
lower by the Method of Right and Wrong Cases than by the Method 
of Minimal Changes For the tw8 ‘informed’ subjects 4 and 5 the 
reverse statement is true. e 

| (iii) The P.E. of one observation is in seven of the eight cases 
greater for the just perceptible difference than for the just imper- 
ceptible. If we take the percentage P.E. of one, however, the proportion 
is reduced to five of the eight cases. 

i(iv) The P.E. of one observation is greater by the Method of 
Right and Wrong Cases in five of the eight cases. If we take the 
percentage P.E. of one, however, this proportion is reduced to three in 
eight. These three cases occur among the ‘uninformed’ subjects. 

‘It is evident therefore that no definite conclusion can be drawn 
from the experiments. More subjects are needed, and more experiments 
on, each subject. This becomes still more evident if a more carefal 
examination be made of any one of the above four observations. The 
most precise is, (ii) that for the ‘uninformed’ subjects the ‘Minimal 
Changes’ threshold is higher, for the ‘informed’ subjects the ‘Right 
and Wrong’ threshold is higher. The proper way to test’ the re- 
liability of this conclusion is to determine the difference in each case 
and also to calculate the probable error of the difference. This is 
done in Table XIII, where the contrast between ‘informed’ and 


TABLE XIIL Difference between the Thresholds found by the 
Methods of Right and Wrong Cases and Minimal Changes. 


























r 
! Lowest answer ‘two’ Highest answer ‘not two’ 
i (ascending) j. p. d. (descending) j. i. d. 
A Bubject 
Difference |P. E. of differ | Difference | P. E. of differ. 
E: de ume cR Lo 
E | 2 0:920 0-244 0:305 0:207 
a 8 . 0:288 0:208. 0:146 0177 
f 4 -0080 -208 —0:480 ' 0182 
3 5 — 0:540 0'255 -0744  . 0:239 
i 





, The difference is reckoned positive when the ‘Minimal Changes’ limen exceeds the 


> ‘Right and Wrong Cases’ limen. 
. 
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‘uninformed’ subjects appears in the difference in sign, while the 
size of the probable errors shows that there is little or no reason to 
think that this may not be due to chance. At the most it is a straw 
to show how the wind is perhaps blowing. 


TABLE XIV. Mean percentage P. E. of one observation. 








> 
è Meiod of * Method of 
Right and Wrong Cases Minimal Changes 
4——— 
Agcending (j. p. d.) . . .. 85:78 85:58 
Descending (J. i. d.)...... 38-80 83:88 





Table XIV shows the mean percentage P.E. of an observation by 
each method, and for just perceptible and just imperceptible differences. 
Again, of course, no emphasis may be laid on the numbers, for they are 
subject to huge probable errors. But the fact that j.p.d.s are more 
scattered than j.i.d.’s agrees with the general impression of the ex- 
perimenter and with several other points to be noted later. Compare 
also the extreme right and left columns of Table XI giving the totals 
for all four subjects, when it is seen that the distribution of the j.i.d.’s 
is much more regular than that of the j. p. ds. 


VII. COMPARISON OF THE METHODS OF RIGHT AND WronG CasES 
AND SERIAL QROUPS BY THE GROUP PROCESS. 


TABLE .XV. 2 






Distribution of just perceptible groups Distribution of just imperoephible groups 
(ascending) - (descending) 
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$ | Subject 2 | Subject 8 | Subject 4 | Subjoot 6 | Bubject 2 | Subject | Subject 4 | Subject 6 
pa 

" a e a c a c a e a e 
aT as o ese s M | e [nd c e | m ped 
x^ Se 9-2 ae Mese] cse: |e, see ie D e et || cete e D ib, sem 
2-:$& 150-1] 0-| 0s F4 € [-8-] 4 pm oa mu Lu [9 
Be lia aes ae eh SB Be ee oe ea ee | ee aaa A a 
218 |) a ae oe pee. a) eo ae ce sp ae $240 
& 1-90] 4]93 18 F3 | 9 | 8| 8-9) c | xps 
Be) semen SEE SLE s E edd bos |: X soe Meme S3 ne 1-81 | 130 
q1|—|—|—-|—|-|-|83/|—-|—|—|—-|—|-]|-1|0/9? 
n=|10 | 7 | 12 16 | 5 13 | 2 


























, @=Method of Right and Wrong Oases, 
c— Method of Serial Groups. 
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A TABLE XVI. 
Arithmetical Means and Probable Errors of the Observations. 
Group Process. 


Method of Serial Groups 























sj* p. B. || B P.E. | P. E. of 

of one of one 
e 

20-90 | 2191 
21-66 | 18:96 

“98-84 | 27-49 
98-42 || 19-07 
1218 | 89:28 
7-67 | 9505 
16-29 || 10-62 
28-57 | 28-84 














TABLE XVII. Mean Probable Errors of Methods of Right and 
Wrong Cases and Serial Groups. 


Group Process, 

















It E be said that this comparison shows any important 


differehce between the methods in question. In the Method of Right 
and Wrong Cases the scatter of the just perceptible groups is greater 
than that of the just imperceptible groups, corresponding to an 
observation made in using the Limiting Process; but this phenomenon 
does not occur in the Method of Serial Groups. 
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VIL. Comparison or THE LIMITING AND GrouUP PROCESSES, BASED 
ON DATA COLLECTED BY THE METHOD OF RIGHT AND 
WmnoNa CASES. 


: TABLE XVII. 






Group Process 








P. E. P. E. 
one one Mean old 























































































0:4082 0°7820 | 0:2478 

to 

8 0:4704 21:66 | 0:8843 | 0°2558 | 4:088 3 

" a 

4 0:4029 28:84 | 0:8611 | 0°2152 | 8-688 E 
5 0:5594 1:281 | 0:8556 
2 0:8796 0:4976 | 0 1578 
8 0:8748 0:8322 | 0-0859 
4 0:4157 0°6516 | 0-1629 
5 0:5286 1:002 | 0-2892 

P. E. five means P. E. of mean of five, i.e. MAU 3 


TABLE XIX. Mean Probable Errors for Subjects 2, 3, 4, and 5. 












Limiting Process Group Process 





9j, P. E. one P. E. one 





23:58 0:9396 ascending 
14:91 





0:6208 





Here the two processes are applied to the same data. It seems 
fair to compare the P.E. of one in the Group Process with the P.E. of 
the mean of five in the Limiting Process. The Limiting Process has 
if anything the best of the comparison. In both processes the ‘just 
perceptibles’ are more scattered than the ‘just imperceptibles. 


* 
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| IX. Comparison OF THE LIMITING AND THE CONSTANT 
PROGRESSES. 


These are the two types of ealoulativig process which are at present 
in the field—the Group Process being a special form ofsthe Limiting 
Process. The assumption of some special form of the psychometric 
function is frequent in the Constant Process but might also be made 
in-the Limiting Process. If fact, tbis has been done earlier in this 
article when the theory of least squares was used in calculating 
probable errors. 

The essential difference between the two methods lies in the way 
the distribution of the limina is represented. Compare first the 
Constant Process with the descanding Limiting Process. In the 
former the proportion of limina bstween r, and rz. i8 


T. App, ga = Pi — Prai 
In the latter the proportion of limina G i. d’s) a£ r, is 
kl 
VIL. Pi T pa ll pr. 
“ARR 


The descending Limiting Process therefore replaces the ps by the 
continued product of the p’s from a point where p — 1, and gives them 
a-shift upward. In the ascending d Process, 


vint. P= -p)- ia- qi. 


80 that the distribution of the j. p. d.’s depends on a very similar function, 

a coritinued product of (1— p) or d from p=0, which descends as r 

ascenids. f 
This contrast of the two methods i is well seen in a comparison of 


‘Urban’ 8 formula 


. . T=2Pr 
with Spearman’s formula! 
_ =p 
| . s 100" 


in which m is Ap in our notation and c is some point between 


Consecutive r'g. 

It is instructive to compare the distribution, in an actual case, of 
these differently defined limina. This can be done with the data of 
the pene on subjects 2, 3, 4, 5 by the Method of Right and 


1 This Journcl, 1908, n. 284. 


ER 
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.Wrong Cases. Table XX gives the values of the p's for each subject, 
that is the proportion of answers ‘two’ at each distance. From these 
the Ap's can be formed and are given in Table XXI. The columns 
headed P in this table show the actual observed distribution of the 
j.p.d.s and j'i. ds put together. The Ẹ’s form in each case a regular 
Series, rising to & maximum and then faling; whereas the Ap's are 
` very irregular and sometimes em negative, which is unthinkable, 


TABLE XX, Raw values of p. 








—LT— 

T oms. Subject 2 Subject 8 Bubjeot 4 Subject 5 
0 — * -4286 *-1000 * -5555 
1 :2890 . :2838 -2917 -3965 
2 -4000 "2888 «5000 -5278 
8 *4400 *5088 +5563 4407 
4 “7400 *6417 :8125 “6610 
5 -9875 -9151 -9138 "7797 
6 — — * -9500 * -8000 
7 —. — — * 1:0000 














* These values are untrustworthy, being deduced from fewer observations, which, 
moreover, were made on days when the threshold was noticeably higher or lower than 
usual. 


TABLE XXI. Comparison of Ap and P (observed). 
































Subject 1 Subject 2 Subject 8 Subject 4 
r oms. m = T 
Ap P Ap P P Ap P 
-4286 5556 
07 | — -020 p -042 - -083 Es 
*2890 -1458 — -1690 
1 — *190 — 75 198 — 101 
:1610 *0000 :1318 
2 — -280 — "176 275 — 144 
0400 2250 — ‘0871 
8 — +270 — -267 -244 — 178 
3000 1884 :2208 
4 — +210 — :217 162 -— 195 
1875 -2784 :1187 
5 — ‘070 -— 17 044 — 158 
0625 0849 “0208 
6 — *010 — *008 019 — 144 
-2000 A 
7 — — — :07 











The values of Ap represent limina between the stimulus values, the values of P 
represent limina at those values. 
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One! advantage of the P’s is that whether observed (as here) or calcu- 
lated from the p’s, a negative value is impossible. But a negative 
value ought to be impossible by the Constant Process too. Ap 
measures the number of limina in the region Ar only when the 
judgments at r and r+ Ay have been very numeroùs.. In other 
circumstances the number of limina in this region is better repre- 
sented by another expressiog which must become identical with Ap 
when the number of judgments becdmes very great. This expression 
is deduced in the next paragraph. , 


| 
| 

X.. AN IMPROVED FORM or TOTALLING IN THE CONSTANT PROCESS. 
i : 


Tt is assumed as implied in the word ‘limen’ that an answer ‘two’ 
for a distance of r cms. means that at that moment the limen is below 
r oms.: an answer ‘one’ means that the limen at that moment is above 
T cms. 

Take a very simple and extreme case of two stimulus values and 
a reversal of the first order. Let ten judgments be made at 2 cms. 
and ten at 3 cms. and let the answers be as follows: 








; The threshold has been examined on twenty occasions. On four of 
these it was above 2 cms. and on seven other occasions it was above 
both 2 cms, and 3 cms. On three occasions it was below 8 cms. and on 
siz other occasions it was below both 2 cms. and 3 cms. We have, 
therefore, (if we neglect the weights of these observations)— 














l 

I 

| r= 2 cms. B oma. 
I 

| 

: No. of occasions on which limen <r... 6 6+8 
! à 

No. of occasions on which limen >r...| 744 7 

! Totals... 17 16 


On seventeen of the twenty occasions therefore the answer told some- 
thing of the position of the limen relative to 2 cms. and on six of 
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these seventeen it was below 2 cms. As far as our information goes 
therefore the probability that the limen will on any occasion be below 
2 cms. is 
P'a = = 3529. 
_ Similarly . D's = dg = 5625. 
The url of the limén lying between 2 cms. and 3 cms. is 
Ap, s= 5625 — ‘3529 = "2096. 

By this procedure therefore evéry answer ‘two’ will be counted not . 
only at the distance at which jit is given but also at every larger 
distance. Every answer ‘one’ will be counted not only at the distance 
at which it is given but also at every smaller distance. An answer 
‘undecided’ will be counted as 4 at the distance at which it is given, 
, but as & wrong answer below that distance and as a right answer above 
it; and then— 

Ix. Ape, ka — P Db. 

By this procedure reversals of ‘the first order become impossible. 


TABLE XXII. Method of Right and Wrong Cases. 
Subject, No. 4. 











RO 






































Ap’... "028 ~° 105 *256 -265 289 *082 022 004 
This Table is formed from the fractions 4/40, eto. in Table VIII. 
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Table XXII shows this mode of totalling carried out for subject 
No. 4. 

Apart from theoretical considerations, when this procedure is carried 
out for the Method of Right and Wrong Cases for subjects 2,3, 4 and 5, 
values of p' are obtained ‘which are given in Table XXIII, and from 
these the values of Ap’ are calculated which are in Table XXIV 
compared with the values af P. In practically every case the values 
. of Ap’ fit into place between the piper values of P. In these cases 
then' this procedure brings the Constant and Limiting Methods into 
close agreement, 


TABLE XXIII. Values of p’. : 








r in-oms. Subject 2 Subject 3 Bubject 4 Bubject b 
: 0 *018 *020 028 047 
' 1 -099 "122 *188 148 
2 808 -270 *888 813 
8 626 *554 *658 500 
4 858 -804 -892 722 
5 978 -975 -974 885 
6 1:000 1:000 -996 966 
7 — — 1-000 1-000 




















ud Cc a A O Nm c 











‘The values of Ap’ represent limina between the stimulus values, the values of P 
represent limina at those values. 
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ze XI. THE PsYoHOMETRIC FUNCTION. 





If this procedure is applied to the case where an infinite number of . 
values of r are examined and an infinite number of judgments made at 
each, it appears to lead to a mathematica expression for the psycho- 
metric funebon. 

















Let the curve in the figure show the variation of p with r and let 
r be measured from the point where-p=4. Then the shaded area A 
represents the answers ‘two’ below r and the shaded area B represents 
the answers ‘one’ above 7 and 
EAE: 
= “PTF 
which measures the probability that the threshold will at any moment 
be below r. But p also measures this probability directly, and if an 
infinite number of judgments have been taken we must have 
p-p, 
A 
that is XI. Pom 
This sedo defines families of curves obtained by the solution of 
the corresponding differential equation. With the limitation that the 
curve is symmetrical with respect to the point (0, 4) we have! 








A 
Bot Bam—T.iooeeeeescceecsseeris 1), 
» (i) 
A Bia aveces etes (ii); 
| NC 2 dA 
| & Bead But dr 7P 
QS rp sh rivo OP 2p (1 — p) (2p — 1) 
P= FO j Which gives 3. — z : 
eoin Havelock for thia neat solution. 
J. of Paych. v f 16 
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| The solution is . 
| (2p — 1 p-3 
! XII. hèrs = or hr =+, 
l p-p) pg 
where h is an arbitrary parameter, a measure of precigion. With this 


equation the relation (1) cah be verified by direct integration. A graph 
of Ithis function is given in | figure 2, Ithas two branches corresponding 


top and q. 7 $ 











<— he > 
: Fie, 2. 


| The writer is not unaware of the difficulty to which the above 
result leads. It would appear to be an a priori proof of the form of 
the psychometric function based on no experimental evidence; and this 
ij impossible. There is either some fallacy in the reasoning (which the 
writer cannot discover), or the assumptions upon which -the reasoning 
is based contain more than is at first apparent. The explicit assump- 
tions have been carefully given; there may however at some point be 
implicit assumptions which have escaped notice. 

` Here it may be remarked that the question of the precision of the ° 
different p’s has not been entered upon. It is known that, ceteris 
paribus, a p near the value ‘5 is less precise than one near the values 
0 or 1, and this precision is proportional to 


V slg 


, 
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Tt is curious that this expression should form part of the new function. 

There may be some deeper connexion with Bernoulli and Poisson’s 

theory of precision, and it may be the tacit assumption that all the p’s 

are equal in precision which has brought the above expression into the 
4 


function, g 
Whatever be thought of its theoretical deduction, the formula XII 
. may be put forward as yet another ossiblegexpreasion for the psycho- 
metric function and may perhaps E found to fit better than those 
already tried. The relation XI ineludes the conditions: which such & 
funetion is usually required to fulfil. 


XII. CHANGES IN THE THRESHOLD DURING A SITTING. 


The threshold is always in motion, oscillating about some average 
value. This average value is itself probably in slow motion; it can be : 
lowered with practice and (so it has been ‘asserted) it increases with 
fatigue. It is of interest to try to follow the. movements of the 
threshold during a sitting, to seek whether any law governs its oscil- 
‘lations and whether anything can be predicted of the changes in the 
average value ‘during a sitting, that is to say, whether practice and 
fatigue during one sitting have any noticeable effect. In an attempt 
to attack thie question the following graphic method of recording judg- 
ments was employed. 

The judgments, which were made at approximately equal intervals 
of time, were set out on squared paper with times as abscissae and 
centimetres as ordinates, answers ‘two’ being marked by rings and 
answers ‘one’ by crosses (see figure 3). The continuous line separating 
all the rings from the crosses is drawn as nearly horizontal as possible. 





Time —»* (9 mins.) 
Fic. 8. 


In a sense it represents the rise and fall of the threshold during the 

nine minutes over which the experiment extended. An average value 

of the threshold would be found by obtaining the average height of 
16—2 
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this line above the æ axis, an operation which could be performed with 
a planimeter. The average height of the crests above this, or the 
average depth of the troughs below, measures the probable error of one 
observation. 

'! The limitations of the*device and the assumptions it shakes must 
be! ‘pointed out. In the first place the diagram represents the threshold 


= 


by: a continuous line, whpreas it is only measured at intervals, and . 


nothing is known of it between thése points. Secondly, the continuous 
line separating rings from crosses can clearly be moved about very 
considerably. This would not perhaps appreciably change its general 
form but would cause great changes in its average height (correspond- 
ing to error of the mean). It is however a distinct advantage that the 
vagueness of threshold measurements should be so clearly seen: 

! Such graphic records were made of all the experiments by the 
Methods of Right and Wrong Cases and Minimal Changes on subjects 
2, 8, 4 and 5, and although the experiments are not sufficiently extended 

to permit any generalisation to be made, yet they suggest two possibili- 
ties :—(1) that there may be some rhythm in the rise and fall of the 
limen itself; (2) that its mean value seems to sink up to about fifty 
judgments (presumably with practice) and thon to rise again (pre- 
m with fatigue or Dort 


Stimulus values 





Fro. 4. 


‘It may be remarked, with regard to the first point, that digosi 
oscillations, frequently restarted, would give a distribution of the limen 
not unlike those found. Also the rate of succession of the stimuli 
would in this case be important. This rate of succession (in time) of 
thé stimuli has of course probably a psychological effect on the subject, 
but apart from this, and assuming even that the oscillations of the 


I 
1 
i 
1 
l 
H 
| 
i 
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limen are quite independent thereof, a rapid descending succession of 
stimuli would give a different result from the same succession of stimuli 
presented at longer intervals of time. This is made clear by the figure 
4, in which, starting from the time f, a rapid descent would give a low 
threshold, a slower descent a higher threshold, and a very slow descent 
a reversal. - 

Observation of figure 3 shows that the gontinuous line could have 
been placed with much more certaifity had the judgments been more 
judiciously spaced. Especially is this the case in the neighbourhood of 
the first depression. This suggests that a standard order of succession 
for stimuli would be an advantage in making observations by different 
observers more comparable, both for the reason just indicated and also 
because the psychological effects of expectation etc. would be more 
certainly the same in different experiments. The following order is 
suggested for five stimulus values, giving fifty judgments in all. For 
children the first twenty-five would be sufficient for one sitting, the 
second twenty-five being given at a second sitting. For young children 

_farther subdivision could be made. : 











TABLE XXV. 

Btimulu8 values...... n T2 T3 T4 T5 
Order of succession .. a ec e b d 
c e b d a. 

e b d a e 

b d a .*€6 e 

d a e e b 

"b e c a d * 

e c a d b 

c a d b e 

a d b e e 

d b e 6 a 








The second point mentioned, that the mean- value- of -the limen 
appears during one sitting at first to sink and then to rise again was 
examined statistically as follows. 

The data collected both by the Method of Right and Wrong Cases 
.and: Minimal Changes were employed, and for each subject the limen 
&nd its P.E. were deduced by the Limiting Process from data made 
up of ; AS ; 
(a) the first twenty-five judgments at each sitting, 
(b) the second twenty-five judgments at each sitting, 
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‘and.so on. The results were not unfavourable to the supposition of & 
fall followed by a rise, but the probable errors of the means are very 
large, and in most of the cases the probable error of the difference 
observed was so large as to discredit any inference. In only one case 
did the difference exceed &4. times its P.E.; the numbers in this case 
, are as follows: 


STABLE XXVI. 
Subject, No, 2. 




















P. EH. of | P. E. of 
Threshold one mean 
Deduced from first 25 judgments in each sitting 3-709 1:068 0:1525 
y , second ,, TID y 2:714 1:017 0-1458 
Difference .... ........... ... 0:095 
P. E. of difference ......... 0:221 








_ In this case therefore it is fairly certain that the mean value of the 
limen fell during a sitting, up to about 50 judgments. The data given 
earlier on page 215 show that this was the case also with subject No.6. - 
The experiments on this subject were conducted by the Method of 
Non-Consecutive Groups, each sitting beginning with a group of five 
judgments at 3 cms. with five catches. This group was preliminary to 
the real sitting in which the group 3 ems. again occurred. 


TABLE XXVII. 
Subject, No. 0. 





Prelimina-y groups Later groups 
at 3 oms. at 3 cms. 










Total judgments . 


Answers ‘two’..... .... 


50 50 
12 41 








' It will be seen that the preliminary groups indicate a much higher 
limen than the others. Additional evidence is gained from an inspec- 
tion of Table VI, page 215, where the first of the regular groups often 
gives a low number of two’s: note especially the only occasion when 
answers one were returned at 5 cms. ` 
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In the case of subjects 3, 4 and 5 a similar phenomenon was 
suspected but could be neither proved nor disproved from the data. 
With all the subjects it was suspected that after about fifty judgments 
the limen rose again with fatigue (or boredom), but this again could 
not be proved ôr disproved. D 

It may be that fatigue and practice during one sitting may partly 
explain the contradictory results obtained by those who have investi- 
gated the spatial threshold as a mdasure of fatigue. Griesbach deduced 
the value of the threshold very quickly after a very short sitting -and 
his results may be expected to differ from those obtained in a longer 
sitting. The probable error of these rapidly obtained results however 
must be enormous. It is impossible to believe that they can serve as a 
measure of anything. 


x 


XIII.  INTROSPEOTION. . 


The subjects were encouraged to report their introspection in the 
course of these experiments as freely as possible and were occasionally 
asked immediately after a sitting to write down anything they believed 
would be of interest in connexion with the investigation. No leading 
questions were put although one or two points were suggested for 
examination, as fatigue, and (in the case of the ‘informed’ subjects) 
the influence of the method employed. 

Variation of the Threshold. 

Two of the subjects detected a rapid oscillation of the threshold, 
especially at distances of the compass points roughly corresponding to 
the average threshold. l 

No. 3. “Sometimes the first sensation is two, later it becomes dne. 
I say one when this happens. Often there is a wavering impression, 
one point remaining steady while the pressure at the other appears to 
increase and decrease.” “It sometimes seems as if the upper one were 
put on, and the lower one slowly appears, grows up. Sometimes the 
upper one appears firm and the lower one appears as if tapping. Some- 
times, but rarely, it is the lower one that is firm.” 

No. 4. “When the distance apart of the points has reached a 
certain magnitude, each point gives a clear and definite sensation. 
But at distances which appear a little greater than this, a peculiar and 
persistent wavering, pulsating, or oscillating between blunt ‘one’ and 
` sharp ‘two’ sets in.” 

It is of course possible that on some occasions actual oscillation of 
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the aesthesiometer occurred, but the writers belief is that these were 
subjective impressions. 

No. 4 gave very great attention to the sensations and rarely gave 
an answer without. qualifying it in some way, not only by expressions 
of greater or less doubt byt by descriptive words suth as ‘painful,’ 
‘peculiarly sharp, ‘a central touch and a diffuse area round about,’ 
On one occasion when his jhreshold was noticeably more definite than 
usual, these remarks were absent nd he explained later that he had 
found it impossible to give his attention to the experiment as he had 
recently lost a relative in an accident and was to attend the funeral 
that day. Again, the boy No. 1, who did not try at all to give great 
attention, had a much more definite threshold than the other subjects. 


Fatigue and practice during the sitting. 


No. 2. “When two successive sets were done on the same day, the 
decisions in the second set seemed on the whole quicker and easier to 
make than in the first.” 

No. 5. “I feel I am getting erratic and not to be depended upon 
though I am not tired." “I have an idea that I gave more accurate 
judgments towards the end, especially after I had experienced the 
pressure of two definite points.” : 

This subject also complained of his arm tingling, and of the presence 
of ‘reminiscences of previous touches! No. 4 complained on one 
occasion of a ‘deadened’ feeling towards the end of the sitting and on 
another occasion remarked "I don't think my arm is so sensitive after 
the first fifty. There seems to be no definition about them.” 

Eyes. No. 2 discovered that it was an assistance if he directed his 
eyes towards the part of his arm which was being tested. Nos. 3, 5, 
and'6 éach announced that they found it easier with closed eyes. 

Quietness in room and, neighbourhood. All objected to any disturb- 
ance however slight. No. 2 said “It is surprising how difficult it is 
to decide when anyone is talking in the neighbourhood." 

No. 6. “You cannot hear and feel at the same time.” 

Feeling of pain. Several subjects spoke of the feeling of pain 
occurring at some touches independently of the pressure. 

No. 2. "Sometimes all distinction between double and single 
touch is overwhelmed by a feeling of pain." 

No. 4 "Ioan feel one point so much that I cannot tell if there is 
another.” 


Blunt feeling of double touch below the threshold. All the subjects 
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remarked upon this. They were instructed to answer ‘one’ unless two 
separate points could be felt. No. 5 pointed out that he found it 
difficult to decide when this occurred. The bluntness was frequently 
compared to the butt end of a pencil. Nos. 4 and 5 (independently of 
one another) drew a small circle and a larger oval to represent single 
touch and double-touch-below-the-threshold respectively. Several 
subjects declared that they could distinguish degrees of bluntness 
below the threshold. * 

Eapectation. No. 5, who wes ‘fully informed, said that in an 
ascending series this feeling of increasing bluntness warned him that a 
double touch would follow. This subject considered that it was more 
difficult to avoid letting his information bias his judgments in the 
Method of Minimal Changes than in any other method. No. 2 said “If 
‘two or three similar sensations (i.e. two or three ‘ones’ or two or three 
‘twos’) follow each other, decision seems to grow easier each time 
although there was no appreciable difference in the sensation.” Evi- 
dently No. 2 tends to repeat the last judgment on each occasion: and it 
is noticeable that the evidence of difference between ascents and 
descents is rather stronger for this subject than for any other. The 
figures are given in Table XXVIII. 7 


TABLE XXVIII. 

















Subject, No. 2. 
Minimal Ohanges. Serial Groups. 
Limiting Process Group Process 
7 

Ascending .. ............ 8:600 4'148 
Descending ............... 8-045 8-250 
' Difference ......... 0'555 0:893 
P. E. of difference 0-267 0°725 


The differences, small though they are, are in a direction consistent 
with the introspection of the subject who, it should ‘be remembered, 
was quite ‘ uninformed.’ 
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XIV. SUMMARY. 
* 

In measurements of any threshold it is important that a clear 
distinction be drawn between methods of experimenting and processes 
of calculating. The names here used for methods of experimenting are 
as follows: The Method of (a) Minimal Changes, (b) Right and Wrong 
Cases, (c) Serial Groups, and (d) Non-Consecutive Groups. The last is 
a new method. The names used for processes of calculation are (a) The 
Limiting, (b) The Constant, and (c) The Group Processes. These are 
usually but not necessarily applied to the similarly lettered methods. 
The theory of the Group Process has been developed sufficiently to 
show that it can be applied to the Method of Right and Wrong Cases 
to which Urban has previously shown that the Limiting Process can 
also be applied. 

Measurements of the spatial threshold have been made, by all the 
above methods, on six subjects. The results are far from conclusive but 
suggest a difference betweén informed and uninformed subjects. The 
writer, as a result of the experience gained, prefers the Group Methods 
but considers that the Group Process needs modification in the direction 
of lowering the arbitrarily chosen eighty per cent. The Group Process 
was compared with the Limiting Process by using both on the same 
data. The former gives of course a higher threshold, and although the 
P.E. of one Group-observation is less than that of one Limiting-observa- 
tion, it is. greater than the P.E. of the mean of five Limiting-observations. 
Just. perceptibles seem to be more scattered than just imperceptibles. 

The Constant Process measures the frequency of its individual 
thresholds, in a region Ar, by Ap; the Limiting Process actually notes 
the number of its individual thresholds at each stimulus value. When 
the data are scanty Ap is found to vary irregularly and even to become 
negative, whereas the Limiting Process with the same data gives a 
more regular distribution. A new procedure. for totalling in the 
Constant Process is therefore suggested, which makes reversals of the 
first order impossible. It is shown that this procedure brings the 
Constant Process into close agreement with the Limiting Process in 


1 If fifty per cent. be not chosen, it may be pointed ont that taking seventy-five per 
cent. for descending Serial Groups and twenty-five per cent. for ascending Serial Groups 
would give immediately an approximate measure of scatter. 


f i 
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the case of all the subjects examined. The same idea leads to the 
suggestion of a new form of the psychometric function given by 


Bb adi 
i hr m 
The experiments permit an examination to be made of changes in 
the threshold during one sitting. A graphic method of recording was 
employed for this purpose and the data wére also examined statistically. 
In two cages it was shown that the average threshold fell during the 
earlier part of a sitting. This Was also suspected in the other subjects 
and in all cases it was suspected that later in the sitting a rise occurred, 
The possibility of a rhythmic rise and fall every few seconds was 
considered and the influence of the rate of succession of the stimuli 
pointed out. The introspective details given by the subjects tend to 
confirm the results of the calculations. Evidently individual differences 
are very important. Very close attention by the subject appears to 
increase the variation of the threshold. 


(Manuscript recewed April 4, 1912.) 
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Chapters from Modern Psychology. By*Professor JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 
Pp. vii+ 308. New York: Longmans, Green and Oo., 1912. 6s. net. 
e. 


This book is the outcome of eight lectures which were delivered as the first of 
& memorial series founded to deal primarily with psychological subjects. The 
authors aim has been “to convey a just and comprehensive impression of the 
principal features of the psychology of to-day" in language “freed aa far as possible 
from the technicalities of ‘scientific terminology.” Accordingly he has provided 
eight light and entertaining chapters, in an easy-going lecture style, devoted to 
(i) general, (i) physiological, (iir) experimental, ub abnormal, (v) individual and 
applied, (vi) social and racial, (vii) animal, and (viii) genetio psychology. A biblio- 
graphy, almost exclusively American, is given at the end of the book. , 


Psychology: the study of behaviour. By Witi1au MoDovaatt, M.B. Pp. 254. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1912. ls. net. 


This is one of the most useful of the excellent shilli orths which the Home 
University Library is providing. Like Professor Angell's ok, it contains chapters 
upon the present position and aims of abnormal, social, animal, individual and 
genetic psychology. But the entire subject of psychology is here treated far more 
systematically and poy The first four chapters, for example, pre devoted 
to the province of psychology, the study of consciousness, the structure of the 
mind, and the methods and da ertani of psychology ; and all four are admirably 
written in the writers very best manner. No higher praise need be given. The 
book wil not only serve as an ercellent introduction for beginners, but will help 
to spread abroad a recognition of the scope of modern psychology, its relative 
independence of metaphysic and the insufficiency of mechanistic conceptions. 


Psychophystk: Darstellung der Methoden experimenteller Psychologie. Von 
Professor Dr W. WigrH. (Aus Handbuch der physiologischen Methodik, 
herausgegeben von Roser Tiawrstept.) 8. 022. Leipzig: 8. Hirzel. 
Geb. Mk 20. 


This book is an exposition of the most important methods of experimental 

chology, in so far as they have not been considered in the portions of this 
Ficndioe which have & y appeared.” After some general questions have been 
dealt with, nearly two hundred pages are devoted to Kollekivmasslehre, using well- 
known data by Keller, Urban, and others as examples. Here readers will find 
most of the important mathematics of the statiszical methods of chophysios, 
with worked examples and clear diagrams, and all expressed according to one 
nomenclature and one system of symbols. ` 

Portions of this section are original—e.g. the application of Fourier series (p. a 
—and others are fresh in.treatment. In the remarks on interpolation by graphi 
methods on page 51, § 4, it might have been added that there are many instruments 
on the market whıch enable integral and differential curves to be drawn direct 
from given curves, No reference is apparently given to the calculation of correlation 
factors and the like. 
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Parts III and IV are devoted respectively to. Heproduktionsmethoden and Re- 
aktionsmethoden. By reproduction methods the author understands such methods 
as depend upon the description, by the subject, of his experience, in so far as it 
is the meaning of such deception that is important ad not merely the vocal 
reaction. pri auem threshold measurements, measurements of the field of 
attention in sight, hearing, etc., memory experiments, experiments on the perce 
tion of time, the feelings and the will. The dis&ussion of threshold Sos SES edid 

up many pages. Part IV is chiefly a description of the apparatus and 
practical methods employed in ‘reaction’ experimenta, including the use of the 
ergograph, tachistoscope, apparatus for the registration of various movements, 
pneumograph, plethysmograph, etc. * j . : 

An index would materially increase the usefulness of the book, and a list of the 
figures (of which there are 63) and of the on which they occur would save 
time in reading. `A. table of the numerous abbreviations would be useful for those 
wishing to consult some special section without reading the whole book. 


The Nervous System: An elementary handbook of the anatomy and physiology 
of the nervous system for the use of students of psychology and neurology. 
By Dr James Duxtop LickrEy. Pp. xii+130. London: Longmans, 
Green and Oo., 1912. 65. net. ` 


The psyohologist will find the book useful mainly because of the numerous 
anatomical illustrations, borrowed from Cajal, His, Testut, Sohüfer and Gray. which 
are here collected in a convenient form. The book cannot be recommended for the 
physiological information which it professes to offer. 


The Gateways of Knowléige: an introduction to the study of the senses. By 
J. A, Deru, M.8e. (Viot) Pp. <i+171. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1912. 2s. 6d. : 


In this*admirable little book, belonging to the Cambridge Nature Study Series, 
a very successful attempt is for the first time made to provide teaching in experi- 
mental psychology for school children from 12 to 15 years of age. The eighty-nine 
experiments are described with such clearness as to be intelligible even in the 
absence of the teacher; they involve only the cheapest and simplest apparatus ; 
and must prove of the greatest interest alike to the teacher and-to his pupils. The 
problems and exercises appended to each chapter are particularly useful and sug- 
gestive. It is to be hoped that many teachers will give the book a trial. 


The Psychology of the Religious Life. By Professor Guorce MarooLw 
STRATTON. Pp. xii--376. London: Allen and Oo., 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


An attempt is here made, says the writer, “to describe some of the more 
significant features of religion, and to discover the causes that give them their 
peculiar character.” : K 


Present Philosophical Tendencies: @ critical survey of naturalism, idealism, 
pragmatism and realism, together with a synopsis of the Philosophy of 
William James. By Professor RAneH Barton Psrry. Pp. xv + 383. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is & most interesting book, simply and clearly written by an exponent of 
one of the numerous philosophies now current, which are grouped together by the 
‘common label the “new realism." The sub-title of the book indicates sufficiently 
the contents of the various chapters. It provides a valuable critique of present 
“philosophical tendencies. : 
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The Science of Logic: an inquiry into the principles of accurate thought and 
scientific method. By Professor P. Correy. In two volumes, pp. xx + 445, 
vii+ 359. London: Longmans, Green and Oo., 1912. 7s. 6d. net. per 
volume. ` 

This work, written by the Prgfessor of Logic and Motaphysics in Maynooth 
College, is primarily intended for the use of students preparing for the examinations 
of the National University of Ireland. It “ "in ir in the first ps to present 
in a simple way the Principles ef the Traditional Logic expounded by Aristotle 
and his Scholastic interpreters; secondly, (b show how the philosophical teachings 
of Aristotle and the Schoolmen contain the true basis for modern methods of 
scientific investigation, inductive no less thgn deductive; and finally, to extend, 
rather than supplement, the traditional body of logical doctrine by applying the 
latter to some Topical problems raised in more recent times.” The author insists 
that he “is quite unconscious of having said or intended anything new or original.” 


Vom geistigen Leben und Schaffen. Von Oant Broker. §. 164, Berlin: 
Hugo Steinitz Verlag, 1912. Mk 1.50; geb. Mk 2.26. 

This book consists of a series of essays dealing with such subjects as egoism 
and altruism, morality, freedom of the will, art, language, genius, and the relation 
of metaphysical problems to current scientific theories. The author's philosophy 
is a scientific monism, 

Essais de Synthèse Scientifique. Par EuaENI0 Riexano, Pp. xxxi + 294. 
Paris: Félix Alean, 1919. 5 fr. 


A series of essays on consciousness, “biological memory,” religion, socialism, 


and other subjects of biological and sociological interest. 


Free Will and Human Responsibility: a philosophical argument, By Pro- 
fessor Herman Harnett Horne. Pp. xvi+197. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1912. 


A Mathematical Theory of Spirit: being an attempt to employ certain mathe- 
matical principles tn the elucidation of some metaphysical problems. 
By H. SraNLEY Reperove. Pp. xiii+ 125. London: Rider and Son, 
1912, 28. 6d. net. : 


Development of the Logos-Doctrine tn Greek and Hebrew Thought. By Rev. 
Dr F. E. Watton. Pp. 100. Bristol: Wright and Sons. 3s., bound, 4s. 
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THE RELATION OF INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE: 
By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 


I. Introductory. ° 
IL The objective standpoint. 
The organization of complex animal forms. Instinct actions. 
The importance of cell- instinct actions. Interaction of instinct 
actions. Adaptation. AU animal activity reducible to the 
tnstinct action form. 
III. The. subjective standpoint. 
Instinct feelings. Relation between reflexes and instincts 
^ and between consciousness and the field of awareness. In- 
stinci feelings and intelligence experiences involve but one 
process. Relation of instinct feelings ta habit, sensation, 
inhibition and the self. Spontaneity. Determinism. 
IV. Conclusions, 


I. 


THE relation of instinct to intelligence presents no serious problem 
to the'natural'man. He assumes that his efficient intelligence modifies 
and guides certain of his bodily acts very much as an individual man 
modifies the forms and guides the movements of inanimate objects in 
the world about him. Beyond this, with characteristic self-complacency, 
he looks upon this efficient intelligence as his own peculiar birthright ; 
overlooking evidence of intelligence in the animals, and interpreting 
their activities as due to quasi-mechanical capacities which he describes 
as instincts, : 

Even that ‘unnatural’ man, the thinker, has been wont to take 
the samé view ; which has not been wholly displaced despite the general 
acceptance of the doctrine of evolution, which so strongly emphasizes 


1 A paper read before the American Psychological Association, 1912, reopening the 
discussion of the subject by O. 8. Myers, O. Lloyd Morgan, H. W. Carr, G. F. Stout, 
and W. MoDougall, whose contributions are reported in this Journal, 1910, mr. 209—270. 
Throughout this paper the page references, unless otherwise specified, refer to this series 
of papers. 5 ` 
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the continuity of nature's processes. Until very lately we find it 
generally assumed that actions guided by intelligence are of a radically 
différent nature from those due to instinct; that ‘efficient conscious- 
ness’ has at some stage of development ‘come in, and that with its 
advent “not only a new factor but a new method *of evolutionary 
progress is introduced!"; a conception which however has lost its 
significance since the doctrne of the inheritance of acquired traits in 
its cruder form has been abandorfed. 

Intelligence, as thus conceived, is a concept derived from the 
introspective apprehension of what we call the ‘efficiency’ of the self, 
being used to describe a capacity that is evidenced by this efficiency. 
Intelligence is thus a purely introspective, or subjective, concept. 

Instinct on the other hand is a purely objective concept*. It is 
one derived from the observation of animal activities from the same 
standpoint that is adopted by the astronomer in observing the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. This is indicated by the definition of instinct 
for which Baldwin, Lloyd Morgan and Stout are responsible, who 
. remark that it is “a definitely biological and not & psychological 
conception?, P 

In considering the relation of instinct to Dae we are thus 
attempting to trace the relation between an objective conception, and 
an introspective or subjective conception; and in the attempt we find 
ourselves easily shifting from one point of view to the other without 
recognising that we do so, and, as a result, becoming involved in the 

most!deplorable confusions of thought. 


1 Qf, C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct, 1896, 271; also Prof. Judd, Presidential 
Address, Psychol. Rev., 1910, xvii. 77 ff. The assumption that consciousness ‘comes in’ 
at some stage seems to me unwarranted. On the contrary, I find much reason to hold 
that some form of psychic existence is always present in connexion with each and every 
animal activity: and evidently if this is the case conselousness itself cannot serve to - 
explain the nature of these activitios. 

Thé assumption that a special form of consciousness, similar to what Loeb calla 
‘associativo memory, ‘comes in’ at some stage of development seems to me equally 
unwartanted. Until we have & more thorough knowledge than we now have of the 
physical basis in the human species of what we men know in reflexion as association and 
memory, we are certainly in no position to affirm that this process, whatever it may 
be, is, different in kind from that found in the lower forms of animal life. If, moreover, 
we make such an assumption, we are but led to a deceptive assurance that we have found 
an explanation where none is given ; for we gain nothing by ascribing ‘certain activities to 
an ‘associative memory’ for which we have not & shred of evidence apart from the forms 
of the activities themselves. 

1 Of, Stout, 248. 

3 Dictionary of Philosophy and Peyohology. 
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Instinct should not be contrasted with intelligence; rather should 
we attempt to correlate the activities which we describe as instinctive, 
and which I call ‘instinct actions, with intelligent actions; and corre- 
spondingly to correlate our instinct-feelings with the experience of 
intelligence.  * "n 

We are likely to reach better results if we first consider the nature 
of animal activities with no thought that sthey have any relation to 
conscious states, clinging thus carefully to the objective standpoint ; 
and then later, assuming the subjaptive standpoint, consider the nature 
of the conscious states related to these activities as they ocour in our 
own experience. : 


I. 


Approaching the subject thus, we discover that while animal forms 
differ immensely in complexity, nevertheless they all, from those of 
highest to those of lowest complexity, consist of correlated aggregates! 
of what we call cells. Single living cells may be isolated, and we may 
therefore look upon the cells of an organism as minute animals com- 
plete in themselves, and yet correlated with the other cells of the 
aggregate in which they appear. 

In the complex forms we find these cells ‘organized,’ ie. so related 
` that each his its own part to play in the life of the whole aggregate. 
As the animal forms gain in ‘complexity, we find not a mere numerical 
increase of aggregated cells, but a differentiation of parts into minor 
systéms which themselves go to form the whole systematized organism, 
and which vary in complexity and in degree of integration. In the 
higher animals this formation of minor systems within systems becomes 
' highly complex; the most interesting and most thoroughly co-ordinated 
of these minor systems being what we call the nervous system, which 
itself again is found to be a system of minor systems of enormously 
intricate relationship. 

Our present interest in this morphological consideration lies in the 
fact that the variety of activities observed in animals of different kinds 
corresponds in a general way with the grade of complexity of their 
organized systems of systems. In the lowest of animals we find but 


1 I use the word ‘aggregate’ in this connexion because of its convenience although it is 
not altogether satisfactory; for it suggests that the cells in a complex animal are separate 
entities like grains of sand, whereas we are not warranted in treating cells of organisms as 
absolutely separate units in the face of the fact that in many cases they appear to be 
protoplagmieally connected. 
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few' forms of activity, determined by a limited number of definite 
types of stimulation. In the highest forms, on the contrary, wa find 
an enormous variety of activities called out by the most varied of 
stimulations. 

Jn the lowest forms we gee Seay that these activities tend to meet 
the needs of the animal as an individual, or to yield results which are | 
of value to the persistenog of the species to which it belongs. We 
find! them direct, non-hesitant, often appearing to be “perfect the 
‘very: first time,” to be noticeably modifiable, and to be evidently 
determined by structural conditions which are innate and inherited. 
The ‘most noticeable activities of the highly complex animals, on the 
other hand, are indirect and unpredictable, and often hesitant; and are 
markedly modifiable, by this process tending to become more direct 
and less hesitant. l 

These differences seem very distinctive until we study the complex 
forms more éarefully when we discover in them not only the un- 
predictable, hesitant and modifiable forms of activity, but also certain 
activities directly related to values for the whole organism or to the 
survival of its species—activities that appear at first sight to be 
“complicated reactions that are perfect the very first time" (Driesch) 
and “practically serviceable on the occasion of their first performance” 
(Lloyd Morgan), e.g. the activities involved when a man ‘dueks’ his head 
to escape a sudden blow. These activities of the higher animals are 
evidently determined in form by structural conditions which are innate 
and inherited, as are the activities of the lowest animals. They are 
said to be determined by instinct, the above quotations being 
definitions of instinct given by the authorities named in brackets. 
Activities of this type I call ‘instinct actions” The number of 
diverse instinct actions of this type increases as the animal increeses 
“in complexity ; and in man we find more of them than in any other . 
animal, 

It must be noted, however, at once that an instinct action, as above 
: defined, is an ideal form which is closely approached only in the lowest 
of animals, but of which we find ‘it difficult to discover an example 
in any of the higher animals; in all of whose instinct actions we find 
some indications of dependende upon previous activities which is over- 
looked when we say that their performance is perfect the first time, for 
few of: ‘them are fully serviceable until they have been modified in 
minor degrees by practice. 


i 1 In this I am in hearty agreement with McDougall, 259 ff. 
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But when we compare the higher with the lower organisms, we find 
in the higher certain minor systems quite comparable in complexity 
with the main systems of some of the lower animals. They may be 
thought of as lower organisms which live a more or less independent 
existence withir the main system. And the activities of these minor 
systems are found to resemble in nature the instinct actions of these 
lower organisms. To be sure, they relate gnly indirectly to the needs 
of the whole system, but they do felate directly to their own ‘minor 
systems’ needs. We speak of these activities as reflexes, of which 
we have an example in the automatic blinking of the eye. Such 
activities are evidently due to structural forms that are inherited ; 
‘they display great directness and a minimum of hesitancy; and in 
them we find little evidence of modifiability. If we are warranted 
in describing as instinct actions those activities of the lower organisms 
with which the activities of these minor systems are comparable, we 
are certainly warranted, if we cling strictly to our objective point of 
view, in speaking of the above reflexes as instinct actions of minor 
systems within the larger system. 

These instinct actions of minor systems within the larger system 
of the higher animals evidently approach more closely to the ideal 
of an instinct action than do any of the instinct actions of the whole 
organism. .The fact that the nearer we approach simplicity of 
organization, the closer the instinct actions approach to our ideal, 
leads us to assume that we should find the ideal form of instinct 
action if we could isolate and control the stimulation of a biological 
atom, which for our present purposes we may assume to be a single 
cel. The activities of such a cell might certainly then be spoken 
of as a ‘cell instinct action’; for if we may judge from the situations 
noted in the simplest observable forms of life, its activities would be 
very limited and direct, would be immediate and non-hesitant (although 
they might be slow), would be determined by innate structural forms 
due to inheritance, would tend to subserve the needs of the cell and 
to promote the continuance of its kind, and would be thus not only 
“serviceable on the occasion of their first performance," but would 
be “perfect the very first time.” 

Let us now suppose that a small number of cells, let us say four, are 
correlated to form an organism of the very simplest form, in which each 
cell may be supposed to retain its instinctive tendencies. The occur- 
rence of any single cell instinct action will result in an activity of the 
whole organism of four cells which will be the instinct action of the 
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little organism. Here each cell acts instinctively for itself according to 
its own nature; but if the aggregate is to persist as such, this ‘cell 
instinct action’ must be of such nature that the resultant instinct action 
of the aggregate subserves the needs of the aggregate. If it does not, 
the aggregate must die as qn organism. 

It would appear that the same general process must prevail in the 
formation of the instincts af the most complex animals. Here however 
the process will be much more complicated : for the instinct actions of 
the cell parts of the minor systema within the organism must be co- 
ordinated to serve the life purpose of these minor systems which thus 
display ‘minor-system instinct actions’; and these minor-system instinct 
actions in turn must be coordinated to serve the life purpose of the 
organism as a whole, before instinct actions serving the needs of the 
organism as such can occur. 

— Thus, as organisms gain in complexity, the formation of instincts of 
general organic import must become more and more difficult. Further- 
more, such instinct actions of the whole organism can only be expected 
to deal with general trends of stimulation. If they are to be effective, 
they must meet needs of broad significance through great diversity of 
minor superficial reactions. As animal forms increase in complexity, 
we should therefore expect to find it increasingly difficult to discover 
activities of the organism as a whole which approach the-ideal of an 
instinct action. We should expect to find general biological ends 
attained by many diversely correlated instinct actions, and to note 
increasing indefiniteness, increasing hesitancy, and increasing lack of 
predictability of the nature of these reactions. As we have seen, all 
these expectations are fulfilled. 

When an instinct action has been gained by the simplest of organic 
forms above considered, the individual orgauism will react instinctively 
to such normal stimulations as it has become fitted to meet. If how- 
ever a stimulation abnormal to the type reaches a certain cell of the 
aggregate, this cell will react for its own life purpose and quite in 
accord with its cell instinct, but in an unusual manner. This will 
mean & change in the form of action of the organism taken as a whole. 
Although the stimulated cell acts quite in accord with its cell instinct, 
the organism will not act quite in accord with its organic instinct. We 
shall thus have a modification of the organic instinct action, which, if 
valuable to the organic individual, will appear as an adaptation to a 
special need. This, then, may be taken as the typical form of modifica- 
tion of organic instinct actions, and of their adaptation to changed con- 
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ditions. It merely means that the elemental instinct action is modified 
, in degree to meet a stimulation that is not normal, such modification in 
degree yielding a modification in the form of the normal instinct action 
of the aggregate. l 
As biological systems become more cgmplex and as their varied 
parts become in themselves more intricately interrelated, organized and 
self-dependent, these parts must be affected in different ways by any 
special stimulation, and must often Be affected n by diverse 
. stimuli. Thus different ‘cell ipstincb actions’ and ' minor-system 
instinct actions’ must occur together, and diverse parts of the organism 
must tend to act in diverse ways ; the result of which will be the appear- 
ance of a great variety of instinct actions of the organism as a whole. 

In the higher organic forms, as we have noted, many of the minor 
systems are so thoroughly organized that they bear much the same 
relation to the organie whole that the individual cell does to the simple 
aggregate of cells above described. In such cases these minor systems 
must be expected to act generally under normal conditions as semi- 
independent entities, the life of the whole organism being dependent 
upon the occurrence of their normal instinct actions: such, for instance, 
is the normal action of the heart in man. But the very fact that these 
minor systems gain this semi-independence involves the possible 
occurrence -of relatively great disturbances of the reactions of the 
organie whole of which they are parts, in case the activity of these 
rinor systems is abnormal, Thus the quite natural instinct action of 
the heart under special stimulation may so modify the instinct actions 
of the organism as a whole that they no longer meet the needs of the 
organism as such. 

All this shows that in the most complex of animal forms, where the 
‘minor system’ instincts are of great variety, we must look for certain 
forms of what we call ‘adaptation.’ 

For a given form of stimulation reaching such a complex organism 
will result in a given form of instinct action; and if this form of stimu- 
lation is changed this given form of instinct action will cease. But 
this does not mean that all instinct actions of the organism will cease; 
rather does it mean that new forms of instinct action will take the 
place of the one that has ceased. For what we call the change of form 
of stimulation may be more properly described as the rise of a new 
form of stimulation; and where the organism is highly complex this 
will usually be answered by other forms of instinct action than that 
called forth by the first stimulation considered. 
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These other forms of instinct action, if ineffective in relation to the 
needs of the organism, wil appear as mere random movements. If, 
however, they happen to be effective, we shall have what appear to 
us, in an objective view, as adaptations of activities to meet special 
conditions. 1 : 

Evidently the persistence of an organism will be subserved by such 
correlations of instinct actions as enable it to meet effectively changes 
in stimulative conditions as above éonsidered. We should be prepared, 
therefore, to find just such more or less complete adaptability to meet 
changes of situation as we discover ih the complex reactions of animals 
of the higher forms. 


We turn now to the consideration of the relatively permanent 
modifications of forms of instinct action during the life of a given 
organism, which we usually speak of as ‘learning by experience.’ 

When a single cell reacts, we may assume that its structure is in 
some, measure changed; it is difficult to see how it could be held that 
immediately after its reaction its structure remains exactly what it was 
before the reaction. Having thus become a new cell form, so to speak, 
its normal instinct actions will be correspondingly altered. If the 
stimulus were permanent and if the cell’s nature enabled it to maintain 
the form due to its first reaction to this stimulus, its structure and its 
instinct actions would be permanently changed; we should have an 
adaptation of the cell to changed conditions, such adaptation, be it 
noted, being dependent upon changed structural relations due to its 
first reaction. 

In cell aggregates, as we have seen, if any cell or any minor system 
reacts abnormally, the instinct action of the whole aggregate is altered ; 
which means that the aggregate has for the moment been structurally 
changed in a manner to fit it to react to the unusual form of stimulus. 
If we assume that this structural change persists, we shall have a 
changed system which now reacts differently to a given stimulus, Its 
forms of instinct action will thus be modified as the result of its 
previous reaction, and if this new form of reaction subserves the needs 
of the organized aggregate the latter will flourish and survive, Even if 
we assume that the simple system thus considered tends to regain the 
structural condition that obtained before its reaction, it is apparent that 
the readjustment will require some time; and if a second stimulation 
of the same kind is received before the old structural form has been 

1 Of. Btout, 238. 
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regained, thé system will be found more ready to act in answer to this 
stimulation, and this will involve a modification of its instinct action 
‘forms. Thus we find it possible to explain the fact that the forms of 
instinct action in individuals are often noticeably modified as the result 
of given reactións. i 

In very simple aggregates where the “structural relations are rela- 
tively simple, we should expect to find littje evidence of such modifica- 
tions of instinct actions of the individual. ' But as animal forms increase 
in complexity, and the interrelation of their parts becomes more intricate, 
it would seem probable that readjustments of organic relations within 
the animal, due to the reaction to a special stimulus, would be increasingly 
likely to be retained, because the falling back to the structural form 
existing before the firet reaction must then take a very appreciable 
time. We thus have a possible explanation of the fact that individual 
adaptations are less observable as we descend from the higher to the 
lower forms'of life; and also of the fact that this adaptation is affected 
by the frequency, and by the rapidity of recurrence, of the new form of 
stimulation which produces it}. 


1 Prof. Herrick, in the discussion following this paper, suggested that we substitute 
the terms ‘innate actions’ and ‘individually variable actions’ in place of the terms 
*instinet actions’ and ‘intelligent actions." I see no objection to this use of terms, if 
3t is found tq be useful; but I doubt whether such would be the case, inasmuch as in my 
view both types of action are based on innate tendencies, the individually variable actions 
being those in which we catch a glimpse of the process by which the instinot action 
of complex organisms are built up. The distinction which he insists upon is that the 
individually variable actions are not inheritable, while the innate actions are inheritable. 
My hypothesis, however, is that all of these individually variable actions are dependent on 
innate and inherited actions of parts found in special groupings. 

This is not the place to discuss the problems of inheritance. I may say however that 
I have not claimed for a moment that if my view (that complex adaptive intelligent 
responses are statable in terms of instinct action) is accepted our problem is by any means 
solved. We merely thus push the problem back in another direction; for it becomes 
clear that we then have urgent necessity to investigate more fully the basis of the 
integration of cella which yields the complex organic forms, and the basis of heredity, 
that determines which of the varied trial responses are to become ‘seta,’ to adopt 
Prof. Yerkee’s correct phrase. 

Of course I agree that the orude hypothesis ‘of the inheritance of acquired traits 
is utterly untenable; nevertheless I feel that we are here on delicate ground. It appears 
to me that we are too prone to forget that, in the broadest view, the individual organism 
is related to the species (less definitely but none the leas essentially) as thé individual cell 
is related to the special organism in which it appears. Just as the individual organiam is 
an organic form whose development is conditioned by the formation of new cells having 
certain functional capacities; so the species is a persistent organic form whose develop- 
ment is conditioned by the appearance of new individuals having certain functional 
capacities. It seams not improbable therefore that we have in the modification of the 
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It appears then, from this objective point of view, that the whole 
gamut of animal activities is explicable on the basis of a unity of 
biological process; that no line of distinction can be drawn between 
the process evidenced in hesitant, indefinite, unpredictable and 
modifiable reactions, and thg process evidenced in the' most ideal of 
instincb actions, absolutely immediate, definite, unmodifiable, and pre- 
dictable; that all varieties.of animal activity are reducible to the 
instinct action form: that all of them are dependent upon structural 
arrangements which are innate and inherited: that there is no evidence 
of any influences ‘coming in’ at any stage of progress to determine 
modification ; that these influences, whatever they may be, are always 
present in the simplest and in the most complex of animal activities 
alike. 


II. 


We have thus far clung to the objective standpoint and have 
concerned ourselves with the activities of animals only, taking no 
account whatever of conscious changes correlated with these activities, 
as they are evidenced in our own introspection and by & process of 
analogy attributed to other animals. 

When, turning from this purely objective study, we consider the 
relation of our own bodily activitiea to consciousness as we know it, we 
note at once that certain of our activities are not felt to involve any 
changes in consciousness whatever; this being notably the case with 
those reflexes which in man we have seen approach most closely to the 
instinct action ideal On the other hand, we note that certain of our 
activities are felt to be bound up with, and controlled by, intelligence ; 
and these we discover to be the activities that are farthest removed 
from the ideal instinct action form. They are hesitant, indefinite, 
unpredictable by an outside observer; they appear to depend little 
upon inheritance and much upon practice, and to deal especially with 
adaptation to special conditions. 

What we describe as intelligence, however, is appreciated to be 
only part of consciousness. Intelligence involves the recognition of 
ends and of means to the attainment of these ends; but there is a vast 
body of conscious changes in connexion with which there is no clear 
actions of an individual of & species & complex process corresponding to the relatively 
simple process of modification of cell action under unusual strength of stimulation. It is 
with this conception in view that I venture to suggest that in individually variable actions 


we gain an insight into the nature of the process by which the instinct actions of the 
complex organism are built up. 
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appreciation of end or means. Now in this mass of consciousness that 
seems to lie apart from intelligence we discover certain very specific 
forms which evidently correspond with activities that we would 
ordinarily class with the instinct actions. When, without thinking, 
one ‘dodges’ the snow ball that some gtreet gamin throws at one’s 
head, one is apt to say that one acts instinctively. But in so acting 
one notes a very special conscious situation which may be described as 
an ‘instinct feeling,’ 

The activities yielding insting} feelings of this kind, although they 
evidently have a broad instinctive basis, nevertheless are not found to 
display the characteristics of the ideal instinct action, as do our so- 
called ‘unconscious’ reflexes, Notwithstanding the conclusions gained 
in our objective view that all activities are of the instinct action type, 
we are at first inclined to doubt whether we are justified in speaking of 
such activities, as the dodging of the snow ball, as.instinct actions at all. 

When, however, we consider the matter more carefully, we note 
that these complex activities which we commonly speak of as instinct 
aétions, while usually accompanied by what I have called instinct 
feelings, are at times not accompanied by any observable changes in 
consciousness at all, and in this come to resemble reflexes. As I walk 
through the busy street of the city on a cold day, I quite automatically 
make complex adjustments of my body to prevent me from falling on 
the icy sidewalks, and this for the most part without my being aware of 
any corresponding changes in. consciousness; although at times, if I 
happen to slip badly, I am likely to Bou keenly aware of what 
I should describe as corresponding instinct feelings. 

On the other hand, we note that certain reflexes which we usually 
think of as ‘unconscious, ie. which usually are not accompanied by 
any changes in consciousness of which we are aware, at certain times 
do yield very marked changes in consciousness; and we note further 
that when appreciated these changes appear to be of the very same 
nature as the instinct feelings above referred to. The reflexes which 
we usually speak of as unconscious, and the complex actions, commonly 
called instinctive, which are usually accompanied by instinct feelings, 
are thus seen to be more closely allied than at first they seemed to be. 

Facts of this nature remind us that there are many reasons, quite 
apart from the consideration before us, for holding that the conscious- 
ness of each of us is broader than the field of awareness; which in turn 
suggests that when we describe reflexes as anonc iona we mean no 
more than that their psychic correspondents do not enter the field of 
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awareness, and do not preclude the possibilisy that they are really 
accompanied by certain psychic changes which, for some reason, we are 
unable to discern within that very limited part of our consciousness 
which we describe as the field of reflexion. 

But even if we make the assumption that all instinct actions are 
accompanied by instinct feelings, only part of which appear in the 
field of awareness, neverthgless at first sight we see little relation 
between intelligence and the instifict feelings of which we become 
aware, We experience an innumerable variety of these instinct feelings 
even as we act instinctively in an innumerable variety of ways, but 
these instinct feelings would not be spoken of as intelligent. For 
intelligence is conceived of as & capacity which enables us to deal with 
ends, and with means looking to the attainment of ends, and this 
involves a prevision of our modes of activity; while as Myers has 
remarked (p. 215) we,are, generally speaking, entirely unaware that we 
are about to act instinctively. 

But if we look into the matter with a little more care we are led to 
question whether, as a matter of fact, the instinct feeling experiences 
can be said to be entirely lacking in intelligent characteristics. 

Certain of these instinct feelings are the accompaniments of very 
highly complex reactions which are of a relatively definite nature, 
and occur so often in our experience in powerful form that we have 
come to recognise them and to name them in very much the same way 
as we have come to name our sensations, No one who has followed the 
investigation of the nature of the emotions by James and others can 
doubt that what we know as the typical emotions—joy, fear, anger, etc., 
are instinct feelings of thia nature. 

These special instinct feelings lie clearly within the field of aware- 
ness, a8 do all powerful instinct feelings of the type illustrated above, 
eg. in avoiding a blow. But here we have something more than 
the mere awareness above referred to. For in all typical cases the 
emotional instinct feeling is involved with an appreciation of an 
objective situation: joy is bound up with the perception of our 
approaching friend, fear and anger with an appreciation of the 
existence of hostile objects or conditions) Evidently this perceptive 
observation of objective conditions antecedent to the instinct action 
is not without alliance with what we call intelligence; the act of 
perception can surely not be said to be sharply distinguished in 
character from the modes of thought which relate to the appreciation 
of end and means. Beyond this, although the emotional reactions are 
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y 
note in the ideational realm states similar tohe impulses, and these 
we do find in our desires; which are notably similar in nature to our 
impulses, : 

When incompatible impulses simultaneously appear, we experience 
‘hesitancy’; ahd where incompatible ideational tendencies .simul- 
taneously appear we have ‘doubt.’ Under such conditions we should 
expect to note instinct feelings involving the effort of the psychic 
system to break the deadlock, and’ these should be found to be closely 
allied in the instinct feeling and the ideational realms. These we have 
in the conative struggles to overcome the hesitancy in the one case, aud 
to gain belief in the other. Now the deadlock of hesitancy is broken 
by the emphasis of one of the instinctive tendencies yielding one of the 
incompatible impulses; this emphasis being often felt to be due to the 
influence of the Self If then the relation of instinct feelings to 
intelligence is what we are assuming it to be, we should expect to note 
a correspondence between the resolution of doubt in the field of ideation, 
and the resolution of hesitancy in the field of instinct feeling. , It is 
significant. therefore that we do find this expectation fulfilled; for we 
discover that as the deadlock of hesitancy is broken by the emphasis of 
one of the incompatible impulses, resulting in its persistence, so the 
deadlock of doubt is broken by the emphasis of the stability or realness 
of one of the incompatible ideas; this emphasis again being often feli 
to be due to the influence of the Self in the act of belief. 

But similar conative tendencies and acts of will are involved in all 
rational procedure, which is the highest exemplification of intelligence, 
these involving the' development of ideas by the-inforcement of that in 
them which the Self-selects. We thus appear to reach the description 
of the highest forms of intelligence in terms of instinct feeling; for 
under such a view intelligent procedure consists in the em phasi the 
efficient Self of special instinct, feelings of great complexity. 

And even this experienced efficient Self which thus guides in the 
rational volitional act may in my view be shown to be nothing more 
nor less, than the most fundamental of all highly complex instinct 
feelings; corresponding with the most fundamental of all instinct actions 
representative of all the experience of the race from which we are 
descended. 

If this hypothesis is valid it would mean that the distinguishing 
marks of the intelligent act are largely, if not altogether, determined 
by the emphasis of the correlated instinct feelings involved ; that they 
are thus emphasised because of failures of adjustment of the instinct 
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actions with which the instinct feelings correspond ; and that in this 
process of adjustment they are so slowed down that they become 
related to the preveiling types of mental pattern in a manner that 
renders them revivable and subject to reflexion. The difference be- 
tween instinctive and intelligent acts would thus appear to be one | 
involved with an appreciation of temporal situations, somewhat as 
suggested by Royce! in his discussion of the ‘time span,’ It would mean 
that if by a slowing down of the, profess, we could grasp the full psychic 
significance of an instinct feeling, we should find in it all of the 
essentials of conation, yielding prospective attitudes, and meaning and 
the prevision of ends; and that if our intelligent acts could be made 
immediate they would appear objectively as instinct actions and 
subjectively as instinct feelings. 

If this is true, the study of our more clearly analysable intelligent 
states should enable us to discern the fundamental characteristics of all 
psychic process. In this study we discover a sense of ‘ spontaneity,’ 
a feeling that the ends we strive to attain are of our own making* It 
would appear then that the germ from which this sense of spontaneity 
developes must exist in the simplest of all psychic states. And this 
would mean that some corresponding physical characteristic exists in 
the ideally simple instinct action. 

In our higher mental life we find less and less emphasis of this sense 
of spontaneity, the closer we approach to the attainment of our ends ; 
and we may surmise that the corresponding physical characteristic is 
less and less emphasised the closer the instinct action meets the 
requirements of the organism in which it inheres. We should not 
therefore expect to discover evidence of its existence in an objective 
study except where the organism is of high complexity and is subjected 


`~ to. highly-complex and variable stimuli; although we might hope to 


find indirect evidence of its efficiency in the simplest forms through 
resultants discoverable in the higher forms developed from them. 

Now as a matter of fact, we do note in the higher animals a great 
many forms of activity which seem to have in them new elements; and 
we discover in organic nature differences of species which can best be 
accounted for by the hypothesis that organisms have a congenital 
capacity for variation which, as Stout says (p. 245), is as important to 
biological theory as heredity. We are dealing here not with something 
psychic that ‘comes in’ to modify action, nor with something vital that 


1 The World and the Individual, 1. 227 f. 
2 Of. Myers, 217. 
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not foreseen and determined upon, yet the emotions themselves are 
scarcely thought of as non-intelligent; and in a measure they are 
found to be subject to an intelligent control similar to that noted in 
the higher realms of thought. The boy who whistles to keep up his 
courage inhibits intelligently the emotiop of fear which is quite in- 
compatible with the whistling attitude. 

This close alliance between the instingt feelings and intelligence 
becomes more marked if we take & further step, noting the existence 
in ourselves of what we may speak of as certain general instinctive 
trends, which may be evidenced in quite diverse instinct actions; 
leading us for instance to attack, to flee from, or merely to avoid, an 
enemy under diverse circumstances, Coordinate with such general 
instinctive trends we experience what, with Shand, we may call our 
“sentiments? Now.when we consider the nature of these sentiments 
we certainly must hesitate to say that they are non-intelligent. Not 
only are they often subject to intelligent control but they often as 
clearly involve more or less prevision of situations, and at times dim 
appreciation of ends and means, even though the final emotional 
reactions be immediate and not recognisedly determined upon. 

We thus find the distinction between instinct feelings and intelli- 
gence experiences losing its definiteness. Intelligence deals with ends 
and means which culminate in the attentive emphasis of an idea; 
this being bound up with instinct feelings corresponding to motor 
reactions which themselves appear to be quite automatic. Such a 
: situation surely very closely corresponds with that just spoken of in 
considering the sentiments. 

When we consider the experience of clearly distinguished intelli- 
gence in itself, we again find the closest kind of bond with the instinct 
feelings. The experience of intelligence, although much clearer than 
anything else within the field of awareness, see 
inextricable mass of instinct feelings and emg 
out in contrast with all else by its mere er 

All this shows how utterly im 
gence experience from instinc 
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It is impossible, in so brief & paper as this must be, even to 
summarise adequately the evidence favourable to such an hypothesis}. 
It must, however, be noted at once that it finds the strongest possible 
support when we consider the nature of the mental states corresponding 
to the acquisition of habitsyof action. In such cases*clearly defined 
intelligence fades Off into instinct feeling in a most instructive manner. 
In learning to play upon a qusical instrument, for instance, the initial 
activities are voluntary and Clearly Intelligent. But as practice makes 
perfect, this recognised intelligence experience gradually gives place to 
changes in consciousness that cannot be distinguished from instinct 
feelings, which latter finally fade away into the realm of non-awareness. 

The view is further strengthened if we approach the subject from 
stil another direction. It certainly is a significant fact that many 
powerful thinkers in the past have defended what appears to me the 
erroneous doctrine that all of our higher mental states are sensational 
products; for the fact indicates that the simplest and the most complex 
psychic forms have been felt by these thinkers to display a fundamental 
unity of process. Now our sensations correspond with instinct actions 
of complex minor systems within the brain minor system, and from our 
standpoint must therefore be looked upon as 'minor-system instinct 
feelings,’ just as our emotions,are instinct feelings corresponding with 
instinct actions of the whole organism. The fact that the above-men- 
tioned theory has been defended would thus seem to indicate that ideas, 
with their essential meaning connotations, have been appreciated by 
the sensationalists to be of the same nature as the distinctive instinct 
feelings. 

Moreover, this view gains further support, when we consider the 
nature of other phases of our mental life which are closely related to 
ideation. When the natural development of instinctive tendencies is 
T ` expect to note instinct feelings (corresponding 
the general system) tending to remove the 
our ‘impulses?’ Thus if one’s instinctive 
ath is inhibited, he experiences not 
[jh the striking action, but the 
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‘breaks into’ a mechanical system. We are dealing rather with a 
budding process which is potential throughout, appearing in our psychic 
life as spontaneity and in organic life as variation. 

Until comparatively lately man studied nature under the dominance 
of the theory tlat God created the univexse in six days and “ceased 
from his labours.” In place of this theory modern science has accepted 
the conception of a universe in which the vgried forms are due entirely 
to the redistribution of energy, and ‘has usually tacitly assumed that at 
some time in the indefinite past an unknown something stirred up what 
was an homogeneity,—that there was a primal ebullition of energy — 
and that all the phenomena of nature have appeared since that vital 
moment as the mere result of this primal disturbance. But surely it is 
much more reasonable to assume that this ‘stirring up process,’ this 
process of ebullition of energy, always has been and still is potential 
throughout nature; that its existence is usually masked by the 
complexity of the systems observable by us, in which occur many 
inhibitions of processes due to this creative force; that it becomes 
effitient only under special conditions, and then yields effects which are 
so small as to be measurable only under unusual conditions; that this 
process is however evidenced objectively in organic variation, and sub- 
jectively in the sense of spontaneity. 

I am a determinist in the sense that I see reason to believe “that 
if all the conditions determining our behaviour were but given, one 
result and no other could issue therefrom!" In fact I would hold that 
freedom of the Self is inconceivable unless determination is granted’. 
But the determinist must recognise that we can never discover the 
nature of all the causal determinants of behaviour; he is in no manner 
Justified in overlooking any evidence of the existence of such a deter- 
minant. Just because I am a determinist therefore I feel bound to 
ake cognisance of this sense of spontaneity, and to postulate in organic 
nature, as objectively viewed, some corresponding characteristic to 
which we may perhaps be allowed to apply Bergson’s phrase ldan vital. 
Thus although I see no ground for the assumption that consciousness 
‘comes in’ at any stage of organic development, but much evidence 
that it exists in connexion with all vital phenomena, nevertheless I see 
strong reason to hold that the psychic existence which corresponds with 
animal activities is indicative of a process of fundamental importance 
to organic development. 


1 Of, Myers, 217. 3 Consciousness, 641 ff. 
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IV. 


It remains to correlate this conception with the views of the five 
English thinkers whose discussion is here continued. 

Mr Carr, who defends the conceptions of Bergson, stands apart from . 
the other four, holding that instinct and intelligence have reference to 
“two modes. of psychic activity, fundamentally distinct, different in the 
nature of their mentality, in the direction of their activity, in the kind 
of knowledge that each is fitted to, recoive and use” (p. 231). This 
conéeption is evidently entirely opposed to my view. Bergson apparently 
would hold that instinct and intelligence are not only quite diverse, but 
are essentially antagonistic; instinct nevertheless giving indications of 
its existence in ‘feeling’ and in our intuitions. The very fact that we 
become aware of feeling and of intuition seems to controvert this 
particular psychological doctrine of Bergson's!. 

In order to indicate my differences and agreements with the other 
four writers, it will be best to consider separately the main points under 
discussion ; noting, however, that my view is very like that of Myers, 
according to whom “the psychology and physiology of instinct are 
inseparable from the psychology and physiology of intelligence... 
Regarded from the objective standpoint, instinct-intelligence appears 
ás instinct; regarded from the subjective standpoint ite appears as 
intelligence” (pp. 267, 268). i 

(A) All of us agree that innateness is a characteristic of both 
instinct actions and intelligent actions’. 

(B) Myers agrees with me that we are not warranted -in treating 
of instinct as a distinctive form of capacity: and McDougall (p. 253) 
apparently would take the same position Lloyd Morgan however 
(p. 225) thinks an instinctive act is differentiable from an intelligent 
act as one that “is practically serviceable on the occasion of its first, 
performance” (cf. McDougall in opposition, p. 259); a view which seems 
scarcely tenable when we consider how large a part of our intelligent 
acts are practically serviceable on their first performance, and how often 
instinct actions which may have been generally serviceable to the 
ancestors of a species are disastrous to the individual in which they 
appear. Stout (p. 245) holds that “we need the term instinct to 
distinguish congenitally definite modes of behaviour;...which are pro- 
vided for by inherited constitution of the nervous system.” But as 


- 1 Of. Myers, 268 ff.; also Stout, 248 ff., and McDougall, 258 ff. 
2 Of. 245, 269, 268 f., and 228. 
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McDougall well holds (p. 261), this position cannot bə maintained unless 
: Stout holds the untenable view that “the innate factors by which 
instinct is marked off are the motor mechanisms only.” 

(C) I find nọ reason to make a definite distinction between instinct 
actions and reflex actions. In this Lloyd Morgan (p. 225) agrees with 
' me. Certain of Myers's statements (cf. p. 210) indicate that he would 
disagree, but his parenthetical sentence (p. 222) grants all I can ask in 
this particular. Stout disagrees, holding (p. 244) that congenital pre- 
arrangements of the neuro-musculer mechanism for special modes of 
behaviour suffice to explain the reflexes, as is not the case with instinct 
actions. I find no evidence in either objective or subjective observa- 
tion to favour such a view. The reflexes appear to me to be merely 
instinct actions of thoroughly coordinated minor systems within the 
whole system; minor systems which have gained a large measure of 
independence. I would not, however, describe instinct actions as ‘com- 
plex reflexes’ (p. 210): rather would I hold that reflex actions are 
. a special type of instinct actions. ` = 

) Turning finally to the distinction between instinct and intelli- 
gence, it is to be noted that all parties agree that intelligent activities 
are ones that clearly exemplify modification. This fact, however, surely 
does not warrant us in holding that they are to be sharply distinguished 
from instinct actions; for the distinction, I contend, would disappear 
could we observe the instinctive processes with stfficient minuteness, 
inasmuch as each action of any kind, be it of a complex system, or 
of a unit, involves a modification of a condition and structural relation 
which existed previous to the action. In this particular my position 
is much strengthened by the acute and cogent arguments of Stout 
(p. 238 £), who, however, makes a distinction on other grounds to which 
I refer below. 

Myers agrees with me that no distinction between intelligence and 
instinct is warranted, holding- that every intelligent action is also 
instinctively determined, and that every instinctive action is also intelli- 
gently determined. This contention is much srengthened by the 
arguments of Myers (p. 210 £), Lloyd Morgan (p. 228 f£) and McDougall 
(p. 251 f£), all of which go to show that meaning and prospective atti- 
tude and conative tendency, which are so clearly distinguishable in our 
intelligent consciousness, are necessarily involved in germinal form in 
connexion with our instinctive acts, It seems clear to me that even 
the simplest mental items that I am able to isolate in reflexion display 
& prospective attitude,—a conative tendency which points beyond itself ; 
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and this even in the simplest of psychic systems must necessarily 
involve a reaction with other conscious elements, a relation which in . 
the higher realms of thought appears in the form to which we apply 
the word ‘meaning.’ 

Stout agrees that instinct acts are intelligently “determined, but 
holds that on the contrary intelligent acts are not instinctively deter- 
mined: in this regard, however, I cannot feel that he has established 
his case. As Myers says (p. 270), according to Stout “intelligent con- 
aciousness...involves an independent,plastic activity separable from the 
mechanical system which it controls” and “the essential difference 
between instinct and intelligence...lies...in the possession by the former 
of a pre-arranged mechanism, by the latter of instructibility.” But, as 
Myers proceeds to remark, this “instructibility, the capacity of learning 
by experience, is now recognised to be an essential feature not only of 
intelligent but also of instinctive activity so called”; and in this his 
views and mine coincide. 

McDougall, while agreeing in the main with my position, holds 
the distinction between intelligence and instinct to be useful (p. 252), 
intelligence not being operative, not being manifested, if no modification 
of innate tendencies is effected; a suggestion which does not seem to 
me to be consistent with his general view above referred to. 

Lloyd Morgan alone insiste that the distinction betweer intelligence 
and instinct is one of kind rather than of degree; contending (p. 229) 
that the former involves the differentiation of a ‘control system’ from 
the centres concerned in instinctive behaviour. This contention appears 
to me unwarranted. It is true that we seem to find in the highest 
organisms a system which controls certain activities of orders of greater 
fixity than it itself displays. But I know of no evidence to indicate 
that the structural relations thus brought to our attention are not 
common to all parts of the nervous organism; and I see many reasons 
to think that, were our powers of observation keener, the distinction 
Lloyd Morgan refers to would disappear entirely. 


(Manuscript received 20 March, 1912.) 


THE *PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF LANGUAGE.” 


By A. M, HOCART. 


Current psychological interpretation of the language of savages— Its 
neglect of the social context—The social factors underlying the 
presence or absence of linguistic distinotions—The importance of 
historical factors. 


THE doctrine seems fairly well established among comparative 
psychologists that savage languages are encumbered with useless dis- 
tinctions which civilised man has learnt to discard and that they are 
poor in general concepts and rich in minute subdivisions of the species ; 
dearth of ideas and superfluity of words are their failing. 

This view may seem quite impregnable to the thinker at home, and, 
as it once seemed so to me, I cannot well blame those whose faith has 
never been “exposed to that powerful dissolvent, experience of savage 
life. A few linguistic facts picked from various treatises and isolated 
from their vast context, which is no less than the whole life of the 
people, are just what tends to breed a false confidence of truth secured 
once for all. Even eminent psychologists have fallen into this pitfall 
from which few pioneers escape; they will not therefore take it amiss 
if I give them a caution, and advise them to desist from the psycho- 
logical interpretation of language unless they are conversant with the 
life and language of the people. Their knowledge must embrace every- 
thing that savages do, or think, or say; for how can we judge of a 
language till we know the uses it is put to and the thoughts it is 
required to express? 

I do not wish to be dogmatic, or claim to set up a theory of language. 
I shall merely content myself with showing that some facts quoted in 
illustration of the orthodox theory can be subjected to a totally different 
interpretation. I shall take my text from the writings of Prof. Stout. 
In his Analytic Psychology (1902, 11. 281) we read: 

“The occurrence of distinctions of this kind in savage languages is 
sometimes regarded as a mark of their superior accuracy and subtlety, 
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as compared with civilised tongues. Thus the missionary Williams 
speaks of the ‘ precision and perfection’ of certain Polynesian dialects, 
and refers especially to ‘nice distinctions in the pronouns.” Prof. Stout 
goes on to quote Williams: “A short time since, I was dining at Bath, 
when the lady of the housp desired the servant to bring a plate, and, 
politely addressing me, said, ‘Put your bones upon the plate, sir? Now, 
common as this expression js, it is „certainly rather ambiguous. In the 
language of the Polynesians, however, there would be no such ambiguity, 
for they have two pronouns to expregs the difference, toos and taoe; the 
former of which would be used if my own bones were meant; and the 
latter if those of the pheasant of which I had been partaking.” Prof 
Stout remarks: “It certainly appears odd that a lower grade of intel- 
lectual development should be marked by superior nicety and precision 
of discriminative thought. The truth is that these distinctions, so 
plentiful in savage languages, are due rather to an incapacity for 
clearly apprehending identity in difference, than to a superior power 
of apprehending difference in identity....Similarly the savage mind has 
not pushed its analysis far enough to be able to reconstruct certain 
complex concepts out of simpler. Hence it simply takes the complex 
concept in its unanalysed totality and marks it by a separate sound.” 
Now, there is no doubt that the above distinction is in this par- 
ticular case quite superfluous, but, until we know the whole language 
thoroughly, we cannot be certain that these two possessives do not 
sometimes express a vital difference, which we ourselves are compelled 
to cast into another form. The fact that words are superfluous in 
one cage no more proves that they are unnecessary duplicates than 
the oveilapping of government departments in some: matters would 
justify the suppression of any. Overlapping is a defect of languages, 
nay of all classifications, of which language is but one particular case. 
Suppose a Fijian Williams were to visit England and, returning 
home, should laud to his countrymen the nice distinctions of which 
that country’s language is capable, he might point out that for the 
Fijian sentence aw tiko e na imbe, English has two—'I am ‘sitting 
on the mat,’ or ‘I am sitting tm the mat, as the case may be; Fijian is 
‘ambiguous, English is accurate, so accurate as to seat you $n an arm- 
chair, but on a chair; Fijian has but one vague ‘e’ to serve all turns. 
A Fijian philosopher might rebuke the Fijian Williams, pointing out 
that this scrupulousness is excessive and that Fijian is superior in 
omitting to point out what every man can see for himself; for who 
can doubt the exact meaning of au tiko e na tmbe? Would anyone 
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hesitate as to whether I am sitting on the top or inside? We do not 
require in and on to tell us how we use a chair and an armchair. 
Rather these distinctions, so plentifal. i in English, bétray an incapacity 
for clearly apprehending identity in difference. Fijian -is the. more 
advanced since*i has a word to, express position in the abstract, 
_ whereas English has a different “preposition for each several position, 
and has not yet evolved a common term fgr all. Here a Fijian resi- 
dent in England, who had read the Fijian philosopher and derived 
much benefit from his work, might interfere as a. third party and 
argue: "It is true that in the examples adduced a single word would 
have done, but there are other instances in which it is not 80; and it is 
ito that language has been compelled to evolve several propositions 
‘on,’ ‘at, by, etc, because white men make great use of tables, 
du boxes, machinery, geometry, surveying, literary descriptions, 
which all require the, most accurate definition, whereas we Fijians are 
but little addicted to description, and that of the baldest kind. "There- 
fore they must keep a good stock of prepositions for technical use, 
which can also serve for the finest subtleties, even as we do in our 
own tongue. Thus a man who lies on his bed is taking a siesta; if 
in his bed, he has turned in to sléep or is invalided; we always lie 
on our beds. A motor is in town if it is tn the sod. and in the 
country if an the road; we have no towns. There is all. the difference 
between a nail on the table and one that is in it; we had no tables till 
the white man came. Having thus evolved, by some ‘process or other, 
these particular forms, the white men have apportioned among them 
the whole realm of position and have left no room for a general term, 
no indefinite, indeterminate sphere; for they, like all other, people, 
speak for practical purposes and not in order to satisfy psychologists 
that they possess the analytic faculty. No matter; therefore, whether 
position is obvious from the context or not, you must define it, because 
none but definite terms are at hand; we know perfectly well how a 
man is sitting if a mat is his seat, yet to substitute on that ground 
in for on would shock the genius of the language by ita incongruity, 
-because in has a determinateness incompatible with the present case, 
and white men do not keep an indefinite preposition merely for the 
pleasure of it." Thus our Fijian third party; we must try and be as 

fair as he. : ^g E , l 
. I do not know the language of the Cook Islands, but I do know 


1 We are compelled to say: -Dogs are not allowed 1n or on this oar; the Fijian ¢ na 
ngginggi Tonla cover all cases. 
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Fijian, which has exactly the same idiom. Only the number of Fijian 
possessives is four, not two, and it would seem a hard task to defend 
them all; there is one for parts of the body (-nggu, etc.) one for 
property (nonggu, eto.), one for food (kenggu, etc.) and one for drink 
(menggu, eic.) Better pldad guilty at once. But Fijian refuses to 
plead guilty and invokes the following cases in its discharge: na 
ndakunggu is ‘my back, but nonggu ndaku is ‘my sister-in-law,’ 
because I turn my back to her: E yasanggu is ‘beside me, but 
e nonggu yasa is ‘in the side of the house which it is my duty to 
build’, Mena kat is ‘his mussel to eat’ (or rather ‘to drink, as the 
Fijian says); nona kai is ‘his shell’ which he, or rather she, uses to 
split leaves for mat-making; kena kat is ‘his marks’ or ‘points,’ the 
tokens of which were once presumably shells. Waina is ‘its juice’ or 
‘milk’; nona wat is ‘his medicine’ which he owns as a leech; kena 
wat is ‘the medicine for that disease’; mena wai is ‘water for him to 
drink,’ or ‘medicine for him to take’ Kalou ni nona and kalou ni 
kena are both ‘spirits of his, but one is a spirit of his property, who ` 
brings him abundance of fabrics (tyaw), and the other is a spirit of his 
food (kakana), who makes him successful in fishing, or hunting, or 
planting. Here we touch upon the influence’of social customs upon 
language, for there can be little doubt that the separate existence of 
the property and food pronouns has been strengthened by the funda- 
mental contrast between fabrics and food which are the two great 
categories of Fijian activity and social intercourse. 

Moreover, to isolate, as is usual, the word from its context is cer- 
tainly unfair to the language; it seems ridiculous to say nonggu kote 
for ‘my coat, but kenggu mandrat for ‘my bread’; but let us take 
whole sentences and the matter wears a different aspect: kauta mat 
nonggu kote is ‘bring my coat, while kauta mai na kenggu mandrat 
is ‘bring me some bread,’ or ‘ bring me my portion of bread.’ If English 
has different constructions Fijian is entitled to different pronouns; they 
merely use different means to do the same work. 

So far from occupying a sinecure the food possessive has gradually 
absorbed new functions and greatly extended the sphere of its activity : 
a nona nggase is ‘his old man,’ £e. ‘father’; but a kena nggase is ‘the 
elder one.’ Fijian has for historical reasons, as yet unknown, developed 
four possessives among which it has apporticned the whole sphere of 
possession; the frontiers are often arbitrary; indeterminate cases are 
treated as if determinate; but what of that? Is it not better than to 

1 This example is given in part by Hazlewood in his Fijian Dictionary. 
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invent a fifth pronoun for the sake of logic? Are the yams I have 
planted nonggu or kenggu? I may possibly never eat them, and shall 
certainly never eat them all, but as I planted them for me and my 
family to eat we shall make it kenggu. Language is no hair-splitter ; 
it would sooner'be inaccurate than stock words for rare cases. So long 
as in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred there can be no doubt about 
the right possessive, the hundredth case caytake care of itself We do 
not keep a generalised preposition simply because we may not be 
certain at times whether a thing is tm or on a box, and. whether the 
plate in question is a soup plate tm which, or a flat plate on which, we 
put food. 

In Central Asia they have a name for each kind of horse 
according to the nature and distribution of its colour, but no word 
for a horse in general’, This seems a triumphant proof of analytic 
weakness in savages; but hold! Do we know everything that an 
Asiatic thinks, says or does in regardgto horses? Tell us that and 
we may judge; for colour may be all important to them: they may 
` have superstitious or physiological ideas about it, or it may be a 
privilege of rank, or the price may depend upon it; in fine there may 
be a thousand and one reasons why colour should make a difference. 
Do we not use black horses for funerals, and white ones for a coronation ? 
We have quite a number of colour terms reserved almost exclusively for 
horses, such as roan, dappled, bay, chestnut; lately I came across a 
French word for a horse with a black head. I think I am right in 
saying that a horsey person never speaks of a stallion or a mare as 
a horse. 

We may go through life without ever beens that whereas we 
have words for a bull, & cow, an ox, a calf, a heifer, etc., we have none 
for the species except cattle which is collective; in fact the French 
have had to invent bovidé for neutral cases in archaeology?. Does that 
prove that we simply take “the complex concept in its unanalysed 
` totality?” The reason merely is that the bovidé is the most im- 
portant domestic animal, and furthermore that difference of sex makes 
all the difference in practical use: the mare, the horse, and the stallion 
are all used for riding, but a bull is kept for breeding, an ox for work 
and meat, a cow for milk, and the calf gives a special kind of meat. It 
is only whén they are mingled together in a crowd that we need the 
general term ‘cattle.’ In the rare cases of uncertainty (and I have 


1 Boo Radloff, Zeitsch. f. Ethnol, 1871, 1m. 285. 
2 My attention was drawn to this word by Mr Marett. 
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nevér yet come across one) there is no harm done if the beast is called 
` & cow and turns out to be an ox. It would be interesting to find out 
how a slum boy uses the words. f - 

Returning to the language of savages after the sobering experiences 
‘of our own, we shall find that the same rules hold good 'of them. Here 
is & case which warns us how differences, slight in our eyes, m&y carry 
with them a whole train af practical differences for the savage. The 
Solomon Islands possess a most useful nut, the kanary, which engrosses 
much of the islanders’ interests and fills much of their existence. In 
thosé parts investigated by Dr Rivers and myself they distinguished 
two kinds: the vino and the ngari; in our eyes. it was merely a 
difference of size, and we might never have consideréd them otherwise 
than as large and small specimens had not the natives given us the two 
words. Yet closely related as they are, they have no common term. 
Had we proceeded no further, we might have ascribed this deficiency 
to “an incapacity for clearly apprehending identity in difference.” But 
is it reasonable to suppose that an identity so glaring could not peep 
through the thin veil of differences? Why should we, white men, start 
from identity-to end in a perception of differences and the savage work 
in the opposite direction? If instead of contenting ourselves with a 
yocabulary we inquire into the practical uses of the kanary, we shall be 
compelled to justify the savages. We found that from trifling differ- 
ences sprang a host of momentous ones—technical, commercial, and 
religious: the seasons of the two species do not coincide; they are 
gathered differently, because the branches of the vino will bear a man 
and the ngari will not; they are cracked differently because the ngari 
is larger, and in one island this was the object of a taboo; they are 
preserved differently: the vino is pounded and made into a package, 
then smoked; the ngari is smoked in the shell; the vino coming early 
supplies the offerings of first fruits, while the ngari, being abundant, is 
used for the later smoked-nuts festival; in certain diseases the one is 
tabooed as food and the other not; the two, in fact, are only identical 
in the kitchen, and therefore they have but one word for the roasted 
kernels and puddings of either. A common term would normally be as 
useless to them as bovidé to all of us who are not scientific men. 

Take the coconut again: every stage of its growth has a name, and 
a South Sea language may recognise as many as nine. We need 
neither exclaim over the richness of their language nor decry their 
analytic powers. They have done but what we should have done if 
coconuts grew in Europe. The reason is simply that, whereas other 
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fruite are either ripe or unripe, each stage óf the coconut’s growth 
makes a practical difference: in one it is not edible, in the next it 
may have milk but no flesh; the shell of one is edible, later it is too 
hard; as it approaches maturity it is drink for man and food for pigs; 
later it is prizéd as food and despised as drink; the stage of develop- 
mens has to be ascertained by filipping the nut, because it is opened 
diffecently according as the shell is hard or soft. So necessary are 
these words that the white resident will inevitably adopt into his 
Engish such as are of practical use to him. 

A great many languages that use the classificatory system have 

a wcrd for elder and one for younger brother, but none for both; but 
all students of kinship will know that seniority is rich in social con- 
seqcences; a man must always know who is his senior and who his 
junior, and is always able to specify which ; he has a collective term for 
both, however, since a collection of brother: contains elder and younger, 
On the other hand, we have a word for brother and one for sister, but 
nona that leaves the sex indifferent; savages have such-a word’, 

* Take again the particles Quoted by Prof Stout (op. cit., p. 230). 
Are distinctions between “to cut in two with a knife, to shoot off, to 
‘cut off with an.axe, to break off with the foot, to break off with the 
hard, to bite off," so superfluous that a special word for each argues 
a low mental development ? especially if we do more justice to them by 
traaslating them: “to cut in two with a knife, to shoot off, to chop off, 
to stamp off, to snap off, to bite off" In dealing with such people we 
must always remember that they do not live in studies or in towns, 
retaining a purely theoretic interest in many kinds of action; they are 
all handy men and jacks of all trades, —handy men in the literal sense, 
for:they have no machinery but do everything by hand; modes of 
action, therefore, which are unimportant to us are most weighty to 
them. Thus a yam is not slashed at (taya) except by accident or 
malevolence, but it/can be cut lengthwise (kola) or crosswise (suvi), 
a matter not indifferent in planting; expert planters slit (sei) them 
‘part of the way down; before cooking it may be cut up or chopped 
up (dhembe) to boil. To appreciate their point of view one must have 
‘tr-ed to live their life, or at least watched them at their work and 
gct interested in the same; failing that, let a man take to the sea or 
gc a-farming and he will soon find that each mode of life has its minute 
vceabulary that is as necessary as it is rich. 


1 Of..W. H. B. Rivers, “The Primitive Conception of Death," Hibbert Journal, 1912, 
x. 401. 
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I shall leave American Indian particles alone, as I know nothing 
about that language. I will point out only thet Fijian also isrich in them 
though it uses them for different purposes, but no one will question the 
need of them: nunu-va means to dive for a thing; nunu-vaka means to 
dive with it. If English finds it necessary to use two different pre- 
positions, a savage language has the right to use two suffixes, A 
Fijian taking the same stagdpoint as Prof. Stout might, in fact, main- 
tain the superiority of his cwn language since English has, for instance, a 
different root to express every idea copnected with sight, but no general 
term, whereas his own tongue has a term as wide as could be desired, 
which is particularised by means of suffixes and reduplication, thus: 


rat: to see, to have eyesight, to look, to appear; 
ratrat: to Seem, appear ; 

rai-dha: to see; 

vakaraidha: to look at, look for, seek; 
vakaraitaka : to show ; 


sratrat: appearance, 


In fact Fijian words are often so purged of all concreteness that we 
have not their equivalent fcr abstraction in English. To the above rat 
we can add rongo, which designates both sound and hearing; ndre is 
the action of pulling in the widest sense, without definition of active or 
passive; the addition of particles defines it as pulling a thing, or being 
pulled, pulling against each other, confirming, difficult, obstructing, etc. 

What a European, continually using a savage language, wearies of 
is not the excess of minute distinctions, but the vagueness of concepts 
so wide that they cannot convey the distinctions which he takes an 
interest in and which alone make conversation worth while to him: he 
cannot speak of trees without including all plants; he cannot take the 
' birds and leave the bats and butterflies; he has but one word to use 
whether he is discussing ambition, rivalry, or jealousy: in translating 
lialia into English he must consider whether mad, foolish, simple, 
idiotic or ignorant will suit the context, because English has no 
word to express intellectual deficiency in general; after trying ‘ words,’ 
‘sayings,’ ‘speeches, to render vosa he may have to adopt ‘maxims, 
and yet be dissatisfied because it is too precise. The language in the 
end seems so poor to him, so destitute of specific terms, simply because 
he insists on saying things that he takes a detailed interest in, but not 
the Fijian, and wants to be minute where a Fijian is quite content 
with handling in gross) Let him turn to planting, to handicrafts, and 
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war, and he will find as precise and minute a vocabulary as he may 
require. - 

- Admitting that savage languages are addicted to particular terms 
and neglect the generic, yet it is strange that this should be cast at 
them as a reproach when it constitutes ene of the chief excellencies 
of style. Is it not the rule always to use the lowest possible genus, 
and does not insipidity result from the uge of a general term when 
there is a more particular one? Good prose is to a great extent the 
use of the exact word, and the exgcb word is the narrowest that will fit. 

Sometimes, indeed, the particular term is so unusual in certain con- 
texts that the general one is not allowed even where it would be the 
right one. We cannot say to a South Sea Islander, “Come and see me 
after lunch, or tea, or dinner, or supper"; because all South Sea meals 
are identical and none of these terms will describe them ; yet if we try 
‘after meal’ the King’s English takes offence; the only loophole of 
escape is to use the Polynesian katkat or the slang ‘grub.’ Dr Rivers 
points out to me that of old a man might have said ‘after meat’; 
doubtless meals were less highly differentiated then, but according to 
the otthodox theory we moderns must be going backwards. 

Learning a language we use a dictionary, but studying it we must 
set it aside and observe the practical use of words. For it is the 
business of dictionaries to define per genus et speciem; they must 
therefore make words represent genera, which, in actual practice, are 
Specific; we are therefore apt to imagine that we are richer in general 
terms than we really are. A dictionary may define ‘bowling’ as ‘a 
mode of throwing,’ but the rules of the game oppose them to one 
another, and a man who speaks of a bowler throwing the ‘ball either 
does not know the game or means it is no-ball. A Martian might draw 
thence interesting conclusions regarding the analytic powers of French 
and English; but we know it is all a matter of playing or not playing 
cricket. 

A cock crows, a hen cackles, a pigeon cooes, a jackdaw caws, other 
birds sing or chirp or warble, but they cannot cry as they all do in 
Fijian. Is Fijian therefore more advanced in ornithology? On the 
contrary, it is because they take no interest in birds that they have 
but one word; our variety of terms is the outcome of abundant bird 
life, farmyards, egg-eating, shot-guns, singing-birds, pets and poetry. 
Dictionaries do require a common term for the purposes of definition ; 
they are allowed to say that crowing is the cry of the cock, but fancy 
our reciting : “ This is the cock that cried in the morn.” 
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Wool is a species of hair, but no one ever speaks of sheep’s hair. 
The French crin can be subsumed under potl, but in practice they 
exclude one another: a poil de cheval comes from any part of the body 
except the mane and the tail. 

If I may put it paradogically, the very indefiniteness of a term 
constitutes its definition; the fact that it is general makes it quite 
. plain that it is not particulgr: ifa bowler throws, he does not bowl; 
if a pigeon cries it does not coo; say a hair, and, whatever it may bs; 
it is not wool Logic assigns one cqnceptual area to one word, and 
then subdivides this area into narrower concepts and so on, as Europe 
is divided into states, states into provinces, provinces into districts. 
But practice gives to one word the vast uninteresting, indefinite part 
of a concept and to others the various interesting, definite, analysed 
portions; for instance, it classifies into throwing in general and bowling, 
jerking, pitching, flinging, hurling in particular; the whole class is 
called after its widest member throwing. It is as though our geography 
should distinguish England, Scotland, Waies, and Ireland, and lump 
together the unanalysed residue as Europe; yet when we wished to 
speak of the continent and the British Islands as a whole we also called 
it Europe. 

If our dictionaries, excellent for their purpose, are quite inadequate 
for the psychological interpretation of language, how much nore so are 
vocabularies of savage languages, which, even when they are not poor, 
cannot in the nature of things give more than approximate equivalents 
of native terms. Of the injustice thus done to savage languages here 
is a striking instance: Williams’ says Fijians have a.word for clapping 
hands lengthwise, and one for clapping crosswise ; now, these definitions 
of sausau and dhambo respectively are sufficient for identification, but 
do not by a long way exhaust the whole connotation of these words: 
sausau is a rapid, high-pivched clap used to mark the rhythm in dances ; 
dhambo is a slow, hollow clap which expresses respect for a superior; 
Fijian no more requires a common term for both than we do for bowing 
and playing the piano. 

Much unnecessary admiration has in consequence been spent upon 
the supposed richness of savage languages and many undeserved 
strictures. "The same Williams counts fourteen Fijian words for cut- 
ting. He does not give the fourteen, but here are as many as I can 
think of, or find in Hazlewood's dictionary: 

ta, sele, koti, musu, dhembe, kola, suw, sivi, se, tava. 
1 Fiji and the Fijians, 101. 
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Now it is very true that all of these words are sometimes translated 
cut, but equally true that they are not confined within the limits of 
that word: they all overlap with it, but all overlap too with other 
English words, so that by a different arrangement we can prove the 
superiority of English, since to every one of the words we have quoted 
_correspond two or three of ours, thus: 


to cut, : # (tocut, 

idis to carve, f snip, 
to amputate, e to shear, 
to castrate. | to clip. 
to cut, ‘ to cut across, 
to chop, TS le break off. 
to hew, 

tá (ta) to fell, to cut up, 
to hack, dhembe l^ hash, 
to notch, i to mince. 
i to slash. . 

kola te oe | lengthwise. d pli E 
to cut to cut in twain 

suvi to slice } crosswise. along the fibre. 
to carve . 
to hack, to cut, 

sivi [^ chip, : tava 4 to operate, 
to adze. to slit. 


That is twenty-one to ten: where is the richness of Fijian? and 
which of the two is more zealous in expressing minute distinctions ? 
such as ‘hash’ and ‘mince, ‘snip’ and *clip^ It may be objected that 
English has a general term as well as particular ones. Has it? Does 
a sculptor cut wood, a surgeon cut his patient’, or a shepherd cut wool ? 
If cut is accepted as the genus, yet Fijian is only inferior in having two 
terms, ta and sele, instead of one, as we may expect from a vocabulary 
framed at a time when cutting with a bamboo knife and cutting with 
a stone axe were as radically different as chopping and sawing: now 
that steel knives can be used in both ways we are apt to miss the point 
of this dualism. Thus we require a knowledge not merely of the 
present conditions of the race, but also of their primitive technique. 

We have so far reasoned as if language sprang, Minerva-like, from 


"1 Dr Bivers points out that he does dus but only in a highly technical sense, 
namely for stone. 
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the human brain, ready to meet any contingency. But as a matter 
of fact, each stage of a language is conditioned by an antecedent stage. 
When we have proved that a word is useful, we have explained its 
survival but not its origin. If we convict it of uselessness, we may 
safely predict its death ; but the fact that it is useléss now, proves 
nothing about the menial state of the people who still use it: it may 
have been adapted to a primitive technique, now disappeared; even 
the fact that it always was useles$ proves nothing at all, because it 
may have been forced upon the people by the material at their disposal. 
Each generation is provided with a Certain material to work with, and 
it makes the best of it; the best may not be very good, but that is no 
more a proof of low manal development than the use of stone imple- 
ments is, where iron was never heard of. Fijian supplies us with a 
good example: it has two main prepositions for our ‘in’: e, in the 
same place as the speaker, and mat, in another place; thus a Fijian 
says e Viti for ‘in Fiji, but mat Samoa. Now these prepositions are 
certainly demonstratives in their origin: ¢ is still used to mean here, 
and mat for yonder; it would appear then that to express ‘I am in 
Fiji, the Fijian began by saying: ‘I am here Fiji’; that was out of 
question when speaking of Samoa, for Samoa is not here but there; he 
had therefore to say: ‘He is there Samoa’ How far Fijians are still 
conscious of the proximity and distance attached to e and maz in their 
réle of preposition we cannot tell; when that consciousness dies out we 
may expect to see e ousting mat or mai ousting e, unless the Fijians 
have died out first. 

It is strange indeed that historical conditions, the importance of 
which is so obvious in explaining our own language, should be com- 
pletely ignored in the psychological interpretation of savage languages. 
Suppose a savage accused us of having more words than ideas and 
quoted in his support ‘commence’ and ‘begin,’ ‘end’ and ‘finish,’ 
‘food’ and ‘nutriment, * God’ and ‘Deity, ‘image’ and ‘idol, etc.— 
“ My dear Sir,” we should protest, “read your history before you talk. 
Then you would know that England was conquered by the Normans 
who spoke French, and that our medieval scholars borrowed many words 
from the Latin and Greek. Some of these immigrant duplicates are 
kept up by pedantry ; others, like ‘nutriment, have received a scientific 
meaning, or, like ‘beef’ and ‘ mutton,’ a practical use.” But who knows 
how many invasions, conquests, migrations, have not swept over Africa, 
Oceania and America? Yet most English students have hitherto gone 
on the tacit assumption that languages grew up among savages just 

like a plant out of the soil, and they confidently explain psychologically 
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a plethora of words, which, when it exists at all, may be due to mixture 
of races. The four numbers of Fijian they would interpret as a mark 
of intellectual shortcoming; but it is most likely that they are the 
outcome of invasions; for neither dual nor trial can be explained by 
Fijian laws of sound changes, and the duat-is in the third person but 
a replica of the plural, Without entering into details we may represent 
what may have happened thus: one people said 

‘he’ for ‘one, 

‘they two’ for ‘any number’; 
the other said: 

‘he’ for ‘one, 

‘they twain’ for ‘ two,’ 

‘they three’ for ‘three or more,’ 
Coalescing they produced : 
singular, ‘he’; 
dual, ‘they twain’; 
trial, ‘they three’; 
plural, ‘they two.’ 
The abundance of numbers thus developed by accident has been made 
use of: the trial expresses a small group—the gens, the household, the 
passengers on a canoe, etc.; the plural expresses an unlimited number 
—hettou is “we, the members of the gens, keimams is ‘ we, Fijians, 

The whole historical argument seems so obvious that we are almost 
ashamed to insist upon it, and hasten to close it with this question: Is 
it possible from the tangled skein of savage history to unravel the 
mental processes’ that have moulded the language ‘and apportion 
exactly the influence of mind and the influence of material ? Certainly 
not at present; historical research may at any turn belie the psycho- 
logical inference. A further question is: Would it be the duty of 
linguistics and ethnology to do so? If the example of geology can be 
safely invoked we shall answer no: geology does not seek for new 
physical laws; it applies those derived from the observation of nature 
to the data of the globe's crust in order to reconstruct the history of 
the earth. Such also seems to be the function of ethnology, of which 
linguistics is but a branch: from the facts of language, customs, and 
religion, to restore the past history of man according to known laws, 
known because we can see them happening around us, or trace them in 
documents. Phonetics has begun to achieve this, and there is no reason 
why the whole of philology and ethnology should not. 


(Manuscript received 5 June, 1912.) 
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THE RELATION OF MIND AND BODY. I. 


e 
By R. LATTA. 


Problem considered a3 ‘one of *method—Parallalist and animist 
theories —Parallelism an a priori extension of mechanical hypothesis 
to mind—Animist theories teleolofical as regards mind—Psychical 
and physical worlds remain separate on both visws—But if they 
are real systems they rust have immanent teleology—Distinction of 
physical from psychical is a distinction within one system. 


THE problem of the relation of mind and body is so complex and 
comprehensive that it is impossible to discuss it adequately in a short 
paper. Attempts have been made to circumscribe the problem by 
limiting it to the relation of mind and body from the standpoint of 
psychology. But this raises the question : What ts the: standpdint 
of Psychology? To this question there is no universally accepted 
answer. Physiology, as well as Psychology, has a right to be heard, 
and the physiological point of view is almost as difficult to define as the 
psychological. Indeed some physiologists find it necessary«to introduce 
into the discussion the governing conceptions of Physics and Chemistry. 
But at least, it may be said, we may deal with the question from a 
purely scientific point of view, studiously avoiding metaphysics. I am 
afraid I find it difficult to see how even this can be done. The scientific ' 
point of view must be either the point of view of the physical sciences 
or the point of view of the natural sciences, and there are scientific 
men who maintain that these are not the same. It may, of course, be 
suggested that science investigates the relations of phenomena, leaving 
to metaphysics the problem of things in themselves. But the distinction 
between phenomena and things in themselves is a metaphysical dis- 
tinction, based on a particular kind of metaphysical theory. And, apart 
from that, when it is applied to the problem of mind and body, it 
unconsciously begs the question. Can we give any sort of satisfactory 
account of mind as a phenomenon or & process, or & series or combina- 
tion of phenomena or processes? If we say that we can, we shall be 
challenged at once, and if we discuss the question we are plunged in 
metaphysics. In fact, when we consider the various theories of the 


1 Bead before Section I at the Dundee Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1912. ; 
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relation between mind and body which have been set forth, we find that 
they are all more or less metaphysical, and that they are really governed 
by implicit metaphysical assumptions of various kinds, In proof of this 
I need only refer to Mr M*Dougall's valuable book, Body and Mind, which 
frequently and inevitably deals with metaphysical questions. 

This tendency to metaphysies in the discussion of mind and body is 
due, I think, to the fact that the problem, a*the present stage of our 
knowledge, is to a great extent a problem of method; and it seems to 
_ me that the most useful thing I cag do is to consider it in this aspect, 
When we consider the various theories of the relation of mind and body, 
we find that they may be practically reduced to two main groups, which, 
following Mr M°Dougall, I may describe as Parallelist and Animist, 
I am not sure that this classification is complete, for I think there are 
some metaphysical theories which would hardly come under either 
head. But it is sufficiently convenient for our present purpose. The 
Parallelist theories include the epiphenomenal theory, the double- 
aspect theories, the various forms of psychical monism and the psycho- 
physical parallelism of Wundt and Münsterberg. The Animist class may 
be taken as including any form of the interaction theory. Mr M*Dougall 
maintains that “there is no way of escape from the dilemma—Animism 
or Parallelism—and that we must accept Animism, if we find the diff- 
culties involved in Parallelism to be fatal to it.” 

It may be readily seen that the difference between the two kinds 
of theory is a difference of method. It is significant that the theory 
of Parallelism was first set forth by the Cartesian philosophers—the 
Occasionalists, Spinoza and Leibnitz—though in Leibnitz it is a harmony 
between the perceptions of monads rather than a parallelism between 
body and mind. Now it is a fundamental doctrine of the philosophy 
of Descartes that there is a complete opposition between matter, con- 
ceived as extension and motion, and mind, conceived as understanding 
and volition. What the one is, the' other is not; and their only unity 
consists in the dependence of each on God. Spinoza regards them not 
as externally dependent on God, but as attributes of God, who is the 
one substance or reality. Hach expresses the essence of the one sub- 
stance, but each expresses it in a different way. Thought is the idea 
of extension, mind is the idea of body. The whole universe and every 
part of it has these two aspects. A stone and the scientific idea of a 
stone, an animal and the scientific idea of an animal, a human body 
and the scientific idea of that body are in each case one and the same 
thing in two different aspects. Thought and extension, mind and body, 
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idea and ideatum are not separate things or substances, but one thing 
in different aspects. But these aspects or attributes are absolutely 
separate from one another. There is no interaction between them. 
They correspond point fer point. The whole attribute “extension” is 
a self-complete and independent system; and the whole attribute 
“thought” is another self-complete and independent system. No 
material thing or mode wf extensjon or motion causes or in any way 
affects an idea; no idea causes or in any way affects a body or mode 
of extension. Bodies or modes of extension affect only other bodies, 
ideas or modes of thought affect only other ideas. Thus the whole 
universe, so far as our human knowledge can grasp it, consists of two 
entirely independent systems, the elements of which are in each case 
connected together with an iron necessity, comparable to the necessity 
with which the properties of a triangle follow from the conception or 
definition of a triangle; and yet these two systems have an unexplained 
unity, in that they are aspects or attributes of one and the same 
substance. 

Now the special point of interest for our present purpose is the 
independence and self-completeness of the two systems. For, leaving 
aside the peculiarities of Spinoza’s metaphysical doctrines, we have 
here an expression of the mechanical principle of explanation, which is 
the basis of modern physical science. This mechanical principle is a 
method or hypothesis by which physical science endeavours to explain 
material or spatial phenomena, ie. phenomena occupying space and 
- therefore outside of one another in space. Physical science proceeds 

on the hypothesis or assumption that all such phenomena may be 
regarded as practically forming a self-complete and self-explaining 
world or system. This hypothetical self-completeness of the material 
system (the system of matter and energy) is negatively expressed by 
the law of inertia, which amounts to this, that no material thing or 
particle can be moved or changed from the state in which it is, except 
by something else which is also material. It excludes, in short, any 
action of mental, spiritual or other non-material forces upon material 
things. The same general idea is expressed in a positive form in the 
fundamental laws of the conservation of energy and the conservation 
of matter. The sum of the energy and matter of the universe must 
remain constant, unless new energy or matter were produced by some 
- non-material cause or unless energy or matter were changed into some- 
thing non-material, which would contradict the law of inertia. If these 
laws did not hold, we should have to go beyond nature to explain 
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the phenomena of nature, and this would be inconsistent with the 
fundamental scientific hypothesis. I have referred to the law of the 
conservation of energy in its popular form ; but my interpretation of it 
becomes, if possible, even clearer when it is expressed scientifically :— 
the sum of the energy of any isolated mateyial system is constant. It 
' is virtually put in this form by Spinoza, though he had not arrived at 
the modern conception of energy. s 
` This system of nature has, of course, no physical bounds. It includes 
men, as well as animals, plants gnd inorganic objects. In short, it 
excludes nothing except the non-material. But the non-material, the 
` mental, remains. It cannot be denied ; because the basis of the whole 
procedure, the root of the mechanical method, was the complete cleavage ° 
between the material and the non-material. For a time it may have 
been possible for the physical scientist, intent on the working out of the 
mechanical, hypothesis, to leave out of account the realm of mind. But 
mind inevitably came to demand some explanation, and the demand 
became more pressing in proportion to the success of the mechanical 
méthod. In dealing with this problem, the most obvious course was to 
follow unwittingly the example of Spinoza, to regard the world of mind 
as another self-complete and self-explaining system, and to apply to it 
by analogy the mechanical method which had been so successful in the 
investigation of the system of nature. Accordingly we find David 
Hume describing his Treatise of Human Nature as “an attempt to 
introduce the experimental method of reasoning into moral subjects," 
The result of this attempt was the Associationist theory of mind, that 
is to say, the mental atomist theory, which endeavours to explain all 
‘the complex phenomena of mind by analysing them into ultimate 
mental atoms, each completely distinct and separate from every other, 
These mental atoms, sensations or impressions and their copies or 
images, are supposed to be compounded either by way of mere aggre- 
gation, on the analogy of physical compounds, or (in the “mental 
chemistry” view of James Mill and John Stuart Mill) by way of fusion, 
on the analogy of chemical compounds, Now all the Parallelist views 
of the relation of mind and body have as their basis some such theory 
as this, It is undoubtedly implied, though it is not clearly expressed, 
in the theory of Spinoza, and the very conception of parallelism as a 
point-for-point correspondence between the psychical and the physical 
seems necessarily to involve it. In all the forms of parallelism body 
or matter and mind are conceived as two independent realms or systems, 
with or without an unknowable basis of unity, and corresponding point 
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by point to one another. The two systems may be regarded as equally 
real, or one of the two may be conceived as a relatively unreal shadow 
or accompaniment of the other. But the mental system is invariably 
conceived as scientifically explicable solely on the mechanical ‘principles 
which are used to explain; the physical system. There has, in short, 
been no essential development i in the Parallelist position since the time 
of Spinoza, with this ex¢eption that Spinoza declared thought and 
extension, as attributes of the one ‘substance, to be each indivisible, and 
thus gave to each of them a primary metaphysical unity, while for the 
Parallelists the unity of mind and the unity of matter are not primary, 
but each is a result of aggregation or fusion. f 
This extension of the mechanical hypothesis to mind, along with 
the conception of an independent psychical system which is the counter- 
part of the physical, is an obvious expedient, a short and easy way of 
settling a difficult problem. But it is not scientific. It is as much an 
' a priori procedure as the animism of the savage or the “forms and 
faculties” of the scholastic. Let us see what it involves. We begin by 
maintaining that the physical and the psychical are so sharply opposed 
that we can never have a true science of physical things, unless we 
exclude the psychical from every kind of relation to the physical world. 
It may appear to ordinary experience as if the psychical does act on the 
physical and the physical on the psychical. But we must pay no regard 
to that. We must look at the physical world as if there were no such 
interaction. That is our hypothesis, and it works as regards a physical 
world thus conceived. We are enabled to construct a science of such 
a world. We then assume that the same hypothesis, the same method, 
will work as regards the psychical world. But such an assumption 
would amaze us if we were not carried away by a priori prejudice. 
The mechanical hypothesis required the exclusion of the psychical 
elements in our actual experience. Why? Because it would not work 
if they were.included. It surely then seems obvious that we must find 
some other hypothesis or method for dealing with the disturbing and 
refractory psychical. And yet we calmly proceed to construct a meta- 
phorical analogue of the mechanical hypothesis and delude ourselves 
with the idea that by its means we are giving a scientific account 
of mind. We fashion for ourselves a psycho-physical (or physico- 
psychical) mind, in much the same way as some of the older economists 
invented the “economic men.” And some of us even admit that this 
psycho-physical monster has nothing to do with real life. It is indeed 
amazing. The only possible explanation of.such a procedure is that 
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those who' adopt it have, either consciously or unconsciously, departed 
from the position that the mechanical theory or method is a scientific 
hypothesis, and have assumed without proof that it is an ultimate 
metaphysical principle, capable of explaining everything in the universe. 

, The mechanical hypothesis, with its methods of measuring and 
weighing, and its ideal of reducing all material things to compounds 
or aggregates of ultimate simple elements of one kind or another, has 
been applied to living organic bodfes as well ás to inorganic things. 
The question whether the hypothesis is adequate in biology is, of course, 
& problem for biologists, including physiologists, and I am not competent 
to deal with it from the scientific point of view. But the adequacy of 
the hypothesis in biology cannot be said to be established; for we find 
that the biologists are sharply divided in opinion. Some maintain that 
the hypothesis is adequate and only requires further working out to 
establish its adequacy, while others hold that it is inherently inadequate 
and must be supplemented by some sort of vitalist hypothesis From 
the point of view of method, the problem is whether what we mean by 
“life,” “ growth,” “organism” can be adequately explained by the con- 

, ception of a mere aggregation of ultimate simple elements. The essence 
of the vitalist position is the contention that in organism an element of 
teleological ordering must be recognised, that some sort of teleological 
hypothesis is necessary in biology. As Dr J. S. Haldane put it in his 
address to the Physiological section of the British Association in 1908: 
“On the one hand we have accumulating knowledge as to the physical 
and chemical sources, and the ultimate destiny of the materjal and 
energy passing through the body; on the other hand an equally rapidly 
accumulating knowledge of an apparent teleological ordering of this 
material and energy; and for the teleological ordering we are at a loss 
for physico-chemical explanations.” This teleological hypothesis is in 
direct opposition to the mechanical hypothesis as it was originally con- 
ceived and as it is usually interpreted, for the hypothetical exclusion 
of any action of the psychical upon the physical or material had as its 
aim the rejection of final causes or teleological conceptions in the inter- 
pretation of nature. Yet so far as I understand the vitalist hypothesis 
(e.g. in the form given to it by Professor Driesch) it does not deny the 
validity of the mechanical hypothesis, but proposes to supplement it in 
the case of. organic beings by the hypothesis of an ordering or guiding 
principle, an “entelechy.” This principle is not a substitute for the 
mechanical principle, but a supplement: to it’. 

'. 1 Dr Haldane, however, does not hold the vitalist hypotheses in this form. 
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In close analogy with the vitalist hypothesis, and on similar grounds, 
the animist hypothesis regarding the relation of mind and body has 
been set forth. It is related to vitalism in much the same way as the 
parallelist view is related to mechanism, and from the point of view 
of method we may therefore consider vitalism and animism together. 
The animist, like the vitalist, hypothesis means simply the introductiorf 
of a teleological factor. Mr M*Dougall, for instance, says (Body and 
Mind, p. 864): “It is just because we have found that mental and vital 
processes cannot be completely deapribed and explained in terms of 
mechanism that we are compelled to believe in the co-operation of some 
non-mechanical teleological factor, and to adopt the hypothesis of a 
soul" He describes a soul (p. 365) as “a being that possesses, or is, 
the sum of definite capacities for psychical activity and psycho-physical 
interaction, of which the most fundamental are (1) the capacity of pro- 
ducing, in response to certain physical stimuli,...the whole range of 
sensation qualities in their whole range of intensities; (2) the capacity 
of responding to certain sensation-complexes with the production of 
meanings, as, for example, spatial meanings ; (3) the capacity of resporid- 
ing to these sensations and these meanings with feeling and conation or 
effort, under the spur of which further meanings may be brought to. 
consciousness in accordance with the laws of reproduction of similars 
and of reasoning; (4) the capacity of reacting upon the brain-processes 
to modify their course in a way which we cannot clearly define, but 
which we may provisionally conceive as a process of guidance by which 
streams of nervous energy may be concentrated in a way that antagonizes 
the tendency of all physical energy to dissipation and degradation.” 
And Mr M*Dougall endeavours to include the vitalist in the animist, 
hypothesis by conceiving that the soul “may be operative in the 
guidance of bodily growth, either directly or by means of a general 
control exercised by it over some system of subordinate psychic agents” 
(p. 878). The soul also, he contends, “is in some sense a unitary being 
or entity distinct from all others" (p. 366). 

_ The vitalists and the animists seem to me to be right i in insisting 
on the necessity of a teleological hypothesis for the scientific interpre- 
tation of the organic and the psychical. But the actual hypotheses 
which they suggest are, I think, open to the gravest objections. The 
mechanical theory rejectéd explanation by final causes on the ground 
that it involved an endeavour to explain nature by means of ends or 
purposes which are beycnd nature. A scientific account of nature 
must be an interpretation of nature by itself and not by its relation 
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to something else. ,The business of science is to ascertain what things 
are, and not what uses they may be put to, or what values they 
may have for minds, Final causes were thus conceived, not as immanent 
in nature, inherent in the things themselves or in the natural system, 
but as external ‘and additional, more or lesg contingent and independent 
‘of the things. . Now if teleology is to be understood in this sense, it 
seems to me impossible to dispute the jugtice of the mechanist con- 
tention. If science is possible at all, the interpretation of nature must 
be self-interpretation. The light of the sun may be useful and valuable 
to my mind in enabling me to have visual perception of external 
objects; but if my mind is regarded as an entity outside of the realm 
of nature, in which sunlight is an element, this use and value of the 
light is in no sense an explanation of what the light is. But it is just 
this external conception of final cause that seems to me to be involved 
in the animist hypothesis and also in that of the vitalists. The ente- 
lechy of the vitalists seems to be an ordering, co-ordinating, concen- 
trating principle supervening upon a mechanical system. The soul 
of the animist is an independent entity, endowed with the function 
of guiding and directing the course of brain-processes and streams of 
nervous energy, and of producing, “in response to” certain stimuli, 
sensation-qualities and meanings. In both cases the teleological factor 
is placed entirely outside of the mechanical system, either in the 
entelechy or in the soul. The two realms, the mechanical and the 
teleological, body and soul, remain as completely apart as the mechanical 
theory supposes them to be. The only bridgé between them is the 
conception of “guiding and directing” and the conception of “response.” 
The conception of “direction” is simply a reproduction of the Cartesian 
suggestion of the “direction of the animal spirits,” and the conception 
of “response” is essentially a form of Occasionalism, for it would make 
no real difference in Mr M*Dougall's contentions if we were to substitute 
' for the words “in response to certain stimuli," the words “on occasion 
of certain stimuli.” The animist hypothesis accordingly seems to require 
the supposition of an endless succession of miracles, As regards the 
production of sensation-qualities in response to definite stimuli, it hardly 
differs from parallelism, and it reduces interaction to an unexplained 
process of guidance. f 

The mechanical view, then, seems to me to be right in its denial 
of an external teleology, a teleology which implies something coming in, 
as it were, from outside to direct the working of the machine. But 
such a view of teleology rests on the implied supposition that final 
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causes are always cónscious purposes and ends, or (more broadly) that 
the idea of final cause means that a given material is shaped and 
directed by something else (call it “mind” or “life” or what you will) 
‘to certain ends. This supposition is a very superficial account of the 
facts. It attributes everything to the shaping and Wirecting agent, 
and offers no explanation of how it is that various materials are suitable: 
for various ends and unsuitable for others. If we take account of this 
fact, we shall find ourselves bound tcé’admit that teleology is not external 
. but immanent. The essence of final cause is the relation of means to 
ends within a system. The means are not a mere given material, and 
the ends are not merely imposed upon the means, as we seem to impose 
at our will a particular form upon a soft mass of clay. The form is to 
some extent immanent in the material; it is what the material has in 
it ‘to be. The uses of things are not arbitrary or independent of the 
things themselves: they are part of the nature of the things. Wherever 
we find things in systematic relation to one another, we find use, fitness, 
mutual implication, in short, final cause. The ends are not outside the 
system. They are the complement of the means, determined by the 
nature of the system itself. If, for instance, we thoroughly understand 
the cause of any effect, we know the méans by which the effect as an 
end may be produced, whether or not we, as buman beings, can actually 
produce this effect. . 

I can, of course, only briefly sketch this view, E developing it; 
but I may illustrate it from Mr M*Dougall's Akat, of a material 
thing and a soul. “A imaterial thing or being,” he says, “is a sum, not ` 
only, as J. S. Mill said, of ‘permanent possibilities of sensation, but also 
of enduring possibilities or capacities of definite kinds of action and 
reaction upon other material things. In a similar way we may describe 
a soul as a sum of enduring capacities for thoughts, feelings, and efforts 
of determinate kinds" (Body and Mind, pp. 364, 5) Both of these 
definitions are teleological, for they imply that the things defined have : 
definite systematic relations, that they are not mere aggregates of totally 
distinct atoms, but that they are elements in, real systems or systems. 
containing elements. Atoms and aggregates of atoms have no definite 
enduring capacities of specific kinds. They are what they are, and they 
may combine in infinite ways. 

1f, then, the mechanical hypothesis implies that the physical world 
is a real system, it cannot escape: the admission of an immanent 
teleology. But if it does not imply that the physical world is a system, 
it is not a scientific hypothesis. For all xnowledge, all reasoning, 
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_ presupposes system. You cannot infer from one thing to another, 
uhless you assume that there is a systematic relationship between them. 
You cannot even frame hypotheses without the presupposition of 
system ; for all hypotheses are statements of problematic or possible 
systematic relationships, based on similar rélationships which have been 
already discovered. 

"Now if it be admitted that the congepticn of system EN 
immanent teleology, and therefore that teleology -of this kind is a 
feature of the physical as well ag of the psychical system, there seems 
no further reason for maintaining the Cartesian doctrine of an absolute, 
or a miraculously bridged, gulf between the physical and the mental 
worlds. And if we set aside this. hypothetical gulf, we get nearer to 
the facts of experience and get rid of innumerable distortions of the 
facts, which have arisen from attempts to.square the facts with our 
a priori theories. What we have to investigate is one system, within 
which, of course, we may trace lesser systems, just as modern physics 
and chemistry are coming to recognise a system of the chemical 
efements as well as systems within the supposed ultimate atoms. 
Valuable as has been the work of physical science, it has left out of 
account innumerable characteristics of ‘the physical objects it in- 
vestigates, These objects have, for instance, the characteristic that they 
are conditions of the existence of sensation-qualities, They have also 
the characteristic of being elements in human constructions of all sorts, 
such as works of art, including architecture, music, painting ete. 
These are as real characteristics of the physical objects as are their 
capacities of action and reaction on one another. Yet physical science 
does not profess to investigate them. And in such cases as those to 
which I have just referred there is no possible separation of the 
physical from the psychical factors or constituents of the phenomena. 
They may be distinguished by a hypothetical mental abstraction ; 
but they cannot be analysed into separate elements, which can again 
be combined to produce the ‘phenomenon as a result. The object is 
just as essential a part of the perception as is the perceiving mind; the 
material of a work of art is just as essential a part of it as the artist/s 
idea; if we withdraw either element the other disappears with it. 
And what is true in the instances I have adduced holds throughout 
the whole range of our experience., There is no entirely independent 
system of mind and there is no entirely independent system of matter. 
We may, by a process of mental abstraction, endeavour to investigate 
the physical element in the system apart from the psychical This, 
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indeed, is what we do when we use the mechanical hypothesis. And, 
on the other hand, we may make a similar abstraction of the psychical 
element, as was done by the Cartesians and the English “Empirical ” 
philosophers and psychologists. But we have no right to convert these 
abstractions into realities, egen if we use a teleological hypothesis for 
the interpretation of the psychical The distinctions which we make 
between the physical and, the psychical are distinctions within & 
fundamental unity. À 

Thus such an attempt as is made, for instance, by Mr M°Dougall, to 
maintain the independence of the psychical seems to me unsatisfactory. 
His contention that meaning has no physical correlate in the brain 
seems to me to be a valid criticism of the mechanical parallelism which 
holds that, there is a point-for-point correspondence between the 
physical and the psychical. It is so because a meaning is & universal, 
and because the mechanical hypothesis can consistently admit no 
universal except a mere aggregate or collection. But this is not 
evidence for the independence of the psychical The object of the 
‘meaning is not merely my “idea” or thought of the original physical 
object. It is the physical object as universal and therefore real ; 
though of course it is not the physical object as merely particular, 
Le. as abstract, cut off from its real relations within the physical 
system. To say that the object of a meaning is merely ‘an idea is 
to leave on our hands all the perplexities and contradictions of a theory 
such as that of Locke or that of Hume. Without physical things there 
would be no meanings, and the physical is quite as much an element in 
the meaning as the psychical is. 

My contention, however, does not mean that the physical and the 
psychical are ultimately merged in one another or lost in some vague 
unity which abolishes their distinction from one another. It leaves the 
whole metaphysical problem open and merely asks that we should have 
full regard for the facts and avoid the complications introduced by bad 
metaphysics. The very conception of system, which, consciously or 
unconsciously, is the necessary guiding conception of science, is directly 
opposed to the merging of one thing in another by the abolition of 
distinctions. For all science is the finding of distinctions within a 
unity. It is ordinary imperfect knowledge that lumps things together 
in a vague superficial unity, with corresponding superficial distinctions. . 
With every advance in knowledge the distinctions between its objects 
become sharper and clearer and by the very same process of knowledge 
their real fundamental unities are more fully revealed. In every sphere 
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of knowledge we shall find that the deeper and more fundamental the 
unities we discover, the sharper and more real are the distinctions. 
My objection to the theories I have criticised is mainly that they adopt 
. the rough distinction of ordinary practical experience between the 
physical and the psychical as a real division or separation, and then 
laboriously try to bring the two severed factors together again by 
talking of them as "aspects" or by pregupposing miraculous inter- 
actions between them. Along thi’ line, it seems to me, we can make 
no progress. But by frankly rgcognising the facts, and clearing our 
minds of opinions, we may get rid of a great deal of confusing 
speculation, and in the slow progress of our knowledge both of the 
physical and the psychical we may upon towards a satisfactory 
theory of their inter- relauibas 
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1. The bastis of the problem. The scientific problems toncerning 
the connexion between mind and body rest ultimately upon knowledge : 
common to us all. One of the first tasks set to the growing mind is 
that of distinguishing between fact and fancy, between the present and 
the remembered. In psychology this practical task reappears in the 
theoretical difficulty of distinguishing sensation by definition from its 
virtual copy, the mental image. Sensation and image seem to differ 
from one another in respect of no aspect or attribute.. They may be of 
the same quality; a remembered rose may be as red as a seen one. 
Their colours may be equally intense, equally .extensive, similarly 
located—identical in all respects. Very often we fail’ to make a 
distinction between sensation and image, as in dreams, in hallucinations, 
and in many of the common perceptual processes of seeing and hearing. 
But at other times we distinguish them easily, whether by their 
different behaviour or by their different relations to the will and to 
attention. Sensations seem, to behave in, their own way; we must 
follow their leading: images come and go as we will; they appear 
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and change at the bidding of our thought and attention. However 
` this may be, it soon becomes clear to the mind just expanding into a 
knowledge of the world and of itself that sensations imply the stimula- 
tion of the body by some present object, whereas imagery is an inner 
vision which thé mind retains and recalls -without the aid of the body, 
even though the object remembered is gone for ever. 

But a more minute examination of the facts. inevitably shows that 
not only the mind’s images but all memory and even the most rational 
processes of thought are in some crude way dependent upon the 
integrity of the body. Certain parts of the brain are found to subserve 
the processes of seeing and hearing, and injury to them will make the 
memory of sight or sound impossible. From this knowledge we may 
rush to the conclusion that every mental operation, however minute 
and special, is dependent upon the operation and cooperation of some 
special mechanism in the brain. But doubts began to rise when we 
find how difficult it is to ‘say precisely upon what kind of cerebral 
mechanism the processes of thinking and reasoning depend. The 
pfoblem. then calls for the most impartial and careful study, in which 
hypothesis and inference are restrained as much as possible and all 
` extraneous argument is excluded. 

2. Presuppositions of the problem. It is evident that even a temporary 
solution of.the problem presupposes some sort of satisfactory knowledge 
of each of the two correlated fields—the physical and the psychical. In 
the pbysical realm this knowledge may be said to have been attained. 
There uniform and more or less consistent schemes of arrangement and 
interconnexion of elements and other units have been adopted. We 
have some general schematic understanding of the anatomical and 
physiological dispositions of the central nervous system. Although 
every particularisation of that knowledge is extremely difficult and 
arduous, it may be presumed that further research will hardly yield 
results so strange and so surprising that they will not harmonize 
readily enough with what is known. This must be fairly obvious, 
I think, in spite of the fact, that we -have detailed knowledge only of 
certain of the simplest and most mechanical of nervous processes—the 
reflexes—and that apart from certain facts of localisation we know next 
to notbing about the nervous processes which subserve our most usual 
mental events. 

But if the outlook on the physical side is free and unbounded, it is ' 
as yet hardly so on the psychical side. Various causes contribute to 
maintain the obscurity which prevails. Very extreme views have been 
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held regarding our ability to know about the mind. Some have 
supposed that the mind is an open book to be read—by its owner at 
least—without effort or study. How could it have its characteristics at 
all, he would ask, without his being aware of them? Others have 
supposed that, far from knowing all, they know and can know nothing 
about the mind. Knowledge of it could not be expressed in systematic, 
general, scientific form. How could sensations, feelings, thoughts and 
efforts possibly be treated as natural objects, to be described, analysed, 
and classified? Both of these views are really untenable.. A middle 
way must be followed. We must suppose that we are aware of all that 
passes through the mind, but that we attend to, describe and name 
mental processes only relatively seldom and then usually without much 
regard for systematic values. That is, of course, perfectly natural; for 
we use our minds, as we use the things around us, at first perceptually 
and practically, and only long afterwards conceptually and theoretically. 


‘Our scientific difficulty is, in fact, just, this—to learn how to bring 


about any desired mental process experimentally, how to attend to it, 
to describe it repeatedly and fully, and to set it into systematic relation 
to ali other mental processes. 

This is the more difficult to do, as we naturally tend to notice first 
only those mental states which are relatively complex, e.g. emotions, 
thoughts, and memories. These states must first be analysed into their 
simplest parts before they can be brought into systematic relation to 
one another. To many the very idea of such an analysis is repellent ; 
they maintain that no analysis is possible; it seems to them to dissipate 
its own object. To these thinkers the results of analysis seem to be 
discrete, independent particles, incapable of re-uniting to form the 
thought, emotion, or memory, from which they were derived. But 
such a view seems to me to be but the natural result ofa method of , 
analysis which proceeds without any sufficient attempt to maintain a 
corresponding theory of synthesis and interconnexion. There are many 
difficulties peculiar to such a theory, difficulties which are not at all 
like those with which we are familiar in physical science. And we 
must guard against applying to the results of psychological analysis the 
notions we entertain regarding physical elements. Being unsuitable in 
many respects, these notions only serve to form a prejudice against 
psychological analysis. We must establish our notions of psychical 
elements on a purely psychological basis. 

Various schemes for the systematization of experience have been 
propounded; but none has been definitely accepted. The science of 
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psychology is at present in the unenviable position of having no con- 
centrative hypothesis which is accepted as a skeleton for all text-books 
and as the ultimate motive of all detailed work and theory. The 

' theoretical advance of psychology must, therefore, lead to results which 
will transform and enormously extend the outlook of present theory 
and which will lead to some unity of opinion upon the general lines of 
theory and exposition. - The need for suchya theory speedily becomes 
evident when we approach questions-of detail regarding psychophysical 
correlation. - ë 

3. Philosophical references. The specially materialistic treatment 
of the mind as a sort of subtle by-product of cerebral activity may be 
dismissed, as it rests upon a totally mistaken and ignorant view of 
experience. It may safely be maintained that if there is any realm 
where interdependence of parts and systematization seem to be 
patent, that realm is experience. We are apt to look upon experience 
as a succession of unrelated particles, determined only from the side of 
the body, because a bodily counterpart or governing influence is often 
found where we might least expect it, and because experiences seem to 
affect one another for change little enough, so long as we are not 
actually. enjoying them. After periods of forgetfulness they return to 
us much in the same relations as we left them in. But this feature 
. need not indicate a lack of interaction between them. The inter- 
dependence of experiences may be largely static in character, The 
sphere of menta] dynamics seems to be the consciousness of the 
moment, where new elements appear and where potent forces continue 
for a while, using their powers to produce vast changes. How far 
abroad from the present moment the influence of these forces extends 
is not yet exactly known. 

We may also well refuse to make any reference here to philosophical 
problems concerning the nature of reality. We must accept as valid 
the naive view that there do exist things that are not wholly to be 
identified with the momentary contents of the individual mind and 
are thus far independent thereof. We may also accept the common 
distinction of this class of things as ‘material’ or ‘physical’ from the 
class of experiences or ‘psychical’ things. For the problem of the 
reduction of this distinction does not affect the problem of body and 
mind. The problem of body and mind is, and will always, from a 
preliminary point of view, remain the problem of the connexion of 
these two classes of things—physical, psychical. 

4. Correlation between the psychical and the physical. Whatever 
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the nature of the connexion between body and mind may ultimately 
appear to be, it must rest upon some form of correlation between 
physical and psychical things. Both psychophysical parallelism and 
interactionism involve such a correlation, so far as they agree that some 
or all psychical processes are accompanied by or are evoked by physical 
processes or vice versa. ` 

No one, I think, would venture to suggest, on the basis of positive 
considerations, that every single a’pect of all the physical processes of 
a single class, no matter how restricted it be, is represented by an 
exclusive psychical correlative. Chemical and physical knowledge has 
grown so minute and so dense as to form an effectual barrier to any 
such attempt. Attempts have indeed been made to correlate molecular 
complexity with psychical relationships. The occurrence of conscious- 
ness itself is sometimes said to be dependent upon the occurrence of 
molecules of enormous complexity. Hering’s theories of adaptation 
also make some vague reference to processes of assimilation and dis- 
similation. And certain aspects of colour theory, especially the in- 
dependence of white-grey-black vision, complementary relations, the 
facts of colour-blindness and of the distribution of colour sensitivity’, 
sometimes clicit speculations regarding molecular relations. But these 
theories could hardly be said to offer any hope of doing justice to all 
the features of molecular constitution. The spatial arraagements of 
the relatively enormous units of the nervous system call, of course, for 
closer consideration ; but even of these only the more central disposi- 
tions are usually brought into correlation with experience. The 
problem of correlation, if :& is to be in any sense exhaustively treated, 
must be stated from a peychical basis. > 

These various considerations make it clear that the first step towards | 
statement and. solution of the general psychophysical problem must be the 
formation of an exhaustive catalogue of psychical states of all kinds, 
properly classified as elements, compounds, or other kinds of derivatives. 
For every one of these and for every distinguishable aspect thereof we 
must ask whether some saitsfactory correlative cannot be found among 
known or possible physiological processes and their predicable qualities. 
Unless this is done, I do not think that the problem of the connexion 
betweon body and mind can even be raised. Every setting of the 
problem presupposes at least a temporarily sufficient completion of that 


1 W, McDougall, Body and Mind, 279. 
2 Op. O. L. Franklin, Mind, N.S. 1898, rr. 473 ft. 
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task. The greater our success, the more extensive will be the psycho- 
physical correlation be; the limits of correlation will be given by 
repeated failure to find or to conceive for each mental state.a physical 
correlative. We must take heed, however, lest the problem of correla- 
. tion change under our hands to the effort tb identify the physical and 
the psychical or to resolve them into one another. The temptation 
thus to transgress the bounds of the problgm is very great. After 
finding marked traces of correlation between psychical units and 
physical units, we are apt to look for a correlation between psychical 
laws and relationships and physical ones, forgetting that the problem 
of correlation only exists because psychical units differ radically from 
physical units and yet at the same time seem so to differ from one 
another in their own specific ways that their differences can be corre- 
lated with the steps by which certain physical units differ from one 
another in their specific ways. Neither the units of either side nor 
their absolute differences can be compared with one another, but only 
their relative differences in so far as these constitute a series of a regular 
natüre on either side. If only the regularity, and not the differences 
themselves, can be compared, neither can any other laws nor relations on 
either side be brought into parallel except in respect of formal charac- 
teristics, such as regularity, unity in difference, etc. 

No more facile and useful scheme of psychophysics could be imagined 
than that of the associationist psychology, which in its essential form 
must always hold an important place in the field of psychological theory, 
however far that may ultimately extend beyond the bounds set by the 
primitive forms of associationism. In the latter the only important 
distinctions. were those of quality and of simultaneity or succession 
among sensations and images. Quality could be correlated with the 
varying localisation of function, familiar to common knowledge and 
later confirmed by the facts. underlying the law of the specific energy 
of the sensory nerves. Different qualities were not thought to be 
separated by distance or by anything else; they were simply fused by 
. aggregation into a percept; hence the separation by distance of the 
areas Of localisation created no discomfort. If it came to view at all, it 
did so naturally in the time intervals between successive images. 
These intervals were, of course, to be correlated with the time taken for 
excitation to travel from one sensory area to another. 

Whatever prominence may now be given to the notion of association, 
we have already gone far beyond the simplicity of the early psychology 
of this school, We are familiar with an enormous amount of detail, 
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especially in the field of simple sensation, which was then unknown. 
But attention has been concentrated mainly upon the discrimination of 
absolute and differential limits and the registration of the corresponding 
values of stimulus; the problem of the systematization of the simple 
sensations has been comparatively neglected. It bas been thought. 


impossible and useless; impossible, because the varieties of sensations . 


we find seem so disconnegted psychologically that only the accidents of 
biological development could give them some sort of explanation; and 
useless, because many ways of clasyfying attributes seem possible and 
none seems to add anything to our knowledge of sensation in general. 
But it must be evident that the true understanding of the physiology 
of the senses can only come when we have succeeded in classifying 
sensations and their attributes properly, 30 as to make them throw 


light upon the general constitution .of experience. Even before we | 


reach this point, we should find that the true classification of attributes 
makes the physiology of the senses more coherent and acceptable. For 
the psychological facts are just the key to the arrangement and inter- 
pretation of the physiological facts. M 

5. The attributes’ of sensation. The most direct attributes of 
-sensation are commonly known.as quality, intensity, extensity, local 
sign, duration, and position in time. The presence of intensive differ- 
ences in all kinds of sensations, with the possible exception of vision, 
is undisputed. Differences of opinion exist regarding the quality 
of. auditory, kinesthetic, labyrinthine, and muscular sensations and 


regarding the extensity of many ‘sensations, especially the auditory : 


(where some recognise it in the form of voluminosity) and‘ the 
. olfactory, kinæsthetic, and muscular (where it seems to be absent). 


Nativistic and genetic views of the nature of local signature oppose- ` 


each other and call for different physiological theories. The attributes 
,of duration and position in time are at present perhaps completely in 
question. They seem at once the most obvious and the most, obscure 
of all. The attribute of duration finds most general acceptance, which 
-is the readier as this particular attribute is felt to be very harmless and 
unimportant. Position in time presents greater ‘difficulties ; “as an 


attribute it invokes the same sort of suspicion as does a nativistic local 


sign. 

The importance of these two attributes must be emphasized at this 
point. For the question of the simultaneity or succession of bodily and 
mental correlatives is bound up with thém, and unless this alternative 

' is resolved, there can be no hope, at least from the physical side, of 
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extending the theory of psychophysical correlation into a theory of 
psychophysical continuity. Correlative simultaneity is incompatible 
` with the general principles of physical ‘science and especially with the 
conception of energy, if we ignore for a moment the difficulty of 
considering consciousness as a form of energy at all And if succession 
be the more probable view, the further question arises: is the succession 
of bodily and mental states of only one directjen, or is it also reversible? 
. But it must be abundantly evident that the alternative of psycho- 
physical simultaneity or successiog is not really resolvable. We can 
hardly hope to succeed in comparing the conscious position in time 
of two such events as an experience and its accompanying neural 
excitation. And even if we could, it would: avail us nothing. For 
the presence of a regular interval of time between neural excitation 
and correlative experience would be absolutely undetectable. As a 
matter of fact an interval of time does elapse between stimulation 
of a receptor and tlhe correlative sensory experience; but we are quite 
unconscious of it and fail to detect it, unless we infer it from the fact 
that the time interval for different receptors differs or from the latent 
time of muscular reaction. 

Thus it is evident that we must include duration and position 
in time amongst the attributes of sensation, even if only to provide 
a basis for the general problem of correlation formulated above. ; The 
problem of the alternative of simultaneity or succession does not 
follow upon the problem of correlation, but must be merged in it. 
Hence it is possible to omit all reference to time in the statement 
of the latter problem. 

6. Some difficulties urged against parallelism. Some form of 
parallelism may then be said to be by presumption the accepted 
doctrine. But the more restricted view of interactionism is not 
‘without its supporters. It is, curiously enough, at once the easiest 
doctrine to make plausible and the most difficult doctrine to prove. 
^* To make it plausible it is only necessary to pause before the difficulties 
of psychological analysis on the one hand and to underestimate the 
possibilities of neural complexity on the other. None of us can really 
avoid doing either of these things at some point or other. The 
difficulties of psychological analysis make us incline to believe that 
the brain sometimes yields us full-grown ‘higher’ mental states that 
are unavalysable, or weaves into a unity components that could not 
be supposed to produce that unity entirely by themselves. And if 
we succeed in our psychological analysis, we may perhaps too readily 
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concede that the brain could not possibly contain mechanisms of that 
peculiar kind which our analysis demands. Those who are sceptically 
or critically inclined will, therefore, find i& hard to abandon the parallel- 
istic view, however strong the evidence against it may be. 

This evidence has been recently gathered by W. McDougall and 
has been admirably expounded in his works, especially in his paper 
“On the Relations of Corzesponding Points of the Two Retins!," and in 
his book Body and Mind (Methuen, London, 1911). McDougall attempts 
with the help of the typical, and, ef all, the best studied, example of 
binocular vision to show that for certain aspects of psychical states— 
generally their unity amidst diversity of content—no physical correlative 
ts known or conceivable. L propose briefly to state his arguments and 
general conclusion in favour of interactionism, and to urge certain 
considerations which seern to me to make the facts still compatible with 
the demands for correlation and consequently with the broader views 
of parallelism. 

The arguments are ‘as follows": : 

(1) “Any illuminated surface appears no brighter (or but very slightly brighter) 
in binocular than in monocular vision.” [Independence and equivalence. ] 

(2) The facts of Fechner's paradox. [Reconciliation of differences. ] 

(8) An after-image is much more easily revived by stimulation of the eye it was 
formed in than of the other. [Independence.] 

' (4) Binocular flicker disappears at the same rate of alternation of phases as 
does uniocular flicker and is practically independent of simultaneity or alternation 
- of phases in the two eyes. [Independence and equivalence.] 

(5) The facts of flicker-rivalry and of the rivalry frequently observed in binocular 
colour-mixture and of the volitional predominance of either of two rival fields. 
[Failure or suppression of reconciliation. ] 

(6) The independence of the two eyes with regard to the after-effects of seen 
movement. [Independence.] 

.(7) The fusion of disparate points in binocular vision and the influence of 
practice thereon. [Reconciliation of differences.] 

(8) The acquired readjustment of corresponding points in certain cases of 
squint. [Ditto.] i 

(9) “Perhaps the strongest evidence against the ‘common centre’ is afforded 
by the facts of functional blindness of one eye, whether occurring as & symptom of 
hysteria or induced by hypnotic suggestion. "But how is this dissociation 
or circumscription effected? The subject himself knows nothing of the anatomy 
of his brain’.” 

(10) “In certain rare cases a lesion of the visual cortex has produced a small 
area of blindness in one retina only: a fact fatal to the common view" 
[Independence.] 

1 Brain, xxm. 871 ff. 
3 Op. cit. 372, The words in square brackets are added by me. 
3 Op. oit. 852. 4 Op. cit. 292. 
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(11) “It seems that the owl, the frog, the chameleon, and other beasts of prey 
enjoy binooular vision in spite of the fact that in them the decussation of the optic 
' nerves at the chiasma is complete." 
` (12) “The hypothesis of the ‘common centre’ is founded upon a radical 
misconception of the conditions of fusion of effects of sensory stimuli?— viz. “That 
the sensation evoked by the stimulation of any sempory point or nerve-fibre comes 
into existence as an isolated or detached fragment of psychical existence, and that 
such fragments become compounded to form a copaciousness” only in virtue of 
a corresponding fusion of subservient nervéus conditions. The true statement may 
be formulated in the following way: “In so far as sensory stimuli affect con- 
sciousness, they produce partial modififations of the complex but unitary whole 
of consciousness; and when several stimuli simultaneously affect consciousness, 
their effects in consciousness can only be discriminated from one another in so 
far as there obtains some special ground of distinction. Such special grounds 
are of two principal olasses—namely differences of quality and differences of local 
signature of the several sensory effects of sensations, as we commonly call them ; 
and the power of distinguishing...sensation-elements by aid of either of these 
grounds of distinction depends largely upon previous practice in active dis- 
crimination.” 

“When the effects of two or more sense-stimuli appear in consciousness 
cofhbined to a common resultant, this is because the separate cerebral processes 
act upon this one being [call it the soul or what you will] and stimulate it to react 
according to the laws of its own nature with the production of changes in the 
stream of consciousness!" 


I think we may agree that these arguments are decisive against any: 
view that holds that the excitations from the two retins impinge upon 
a unitary, common, centre—a sort of blob of undifferentiated jelly—and 
are there simply and entirely summated, merged or wrought into one 
another, as two drops of water that run together. But this view hardly 
needs such heavy condemnation. For if the unity of the individual 
consciousness does not involve a punctate cerebral seat for the soul—as 
the failure to find one seems to show,—neither should the lesser unities 
of consciousness necessarily imply the existence of corresponding punctate 
centres, Besides, it is obvious that the existence of such punctate centres 
of fusion would be the very strongest evidence against parallelism. 
Even if we suppose that in the common centre the two contributory 
excitations were merely superimposed without summation, such a centre 
would be useless, because it would offer no physical correlate to binocular 
stereoscopic vision. The neural basis of binocular vision is undoubtedly 
much more complex than has been often rashly supposed. 

But having established that the two eyes are in certain respects 
functionally independent, in others functionally equivalent in spite 

1 Op. cit. 298, 
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, 
of independence, in others again irreconcilable, and, finally, in others. 
without doubt extensively and variably reconcilable, both with reference 
to the accompanying experiences and to the muscular outcome,—must 

‘we therefore conclude that the demands of no legitimate form of 
parallelism can be fulfilled? Are we not rather called upon first to 
systematize as concisely a3 ‘possible the very various ‘psychological facts 
adduced, and then to find-gr’ conceive some correlative neural basis for 
them. If we cannot pull the child'8 coat.on to the man’s back, we must 
cut a new garment from our cloth. , 

7. The problem of paychical analysis, It is a common objection 
which McDougall urges, that sensations of similar quality fuse in a way 
that defies analysis. They can be distinguished when they occur 

. successively merely because of their succession. But we must be 
careful that we do not try to dictate the facts. One obvious limit 
is set to analysis, We cannot maintain binocular synthesis and at the 
same time somehow separate it for observation into its discrete parts. 
But that does not mean that when fusion of sensations takes place, 

- there-is no longer any evidence of the existence of the manifold that ` 

fused to unity. The fused unity does not differ radically and in every 

respect from its components, although suggestions are sometimes given 
to this effect. The rather narrow limits set to the reconciliation of 

differences in fusion show this most emphatically. . 

8. The laws of psychical fusion. We must simply recognise the 
peculiarities of psychical fusion. We must not expect them to be the 
same a8 those of physical fusion. The law of the conservation of 
physical energy involves the summation of fused components; it is 
in fact a quantitative law. If there is anything of which we may 
be certain it is that the laws of psychical fusion are not quantitative 
laws. Can we not recognise & law which might boldly be called the 
law of the conservation, of psychical identity, and which might be 
formulated in the following words?— When two sensory experiences 
combine so as to produce & unity in which they are not separately 
distinguishable, all those attributes of which the same varicties are 
common to both experiences, are conserved identically, without" pre- 
judice to any divergent psychical attachments these identical attributes 
may possess. I know of no attribute of experience which offers any 
exception to this law. And I do not at all see that on any view 
whatsoever demand could be made for the existence of a parallel 
unificabion or identification of subservient neural processes, The 
psychical identification as such is quite compatible with physical 
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discreteness as such. Physical discreteness of the neural processes 
which actually subserve equal intensities psychically identified (if we 
have really established such a thing), would only involve the assumption 
that the neural correlative of intensity is not the same part of the neural 
` unit, say a series of neurons, which subserves a given sensation, as 
perhaps the neural correlatives of colour-quality or local sign of that 
sensation. If the fused psychical complex is subserved by a coordinated 
neural complex, why should not the simple sensation of many con- 
centrated attributes be subserveg in the same way? 

But the main interest of the systematic psychological study of 
binocular vision resides, not in this law of the conservation of psychical 
identity, but in the laws which govern the fusion of experiences in 
‘so far as they differ from one another in some one attribute. In 
binocular vision uniocular fields which differ in quality, intensity, or 
local sign are reconcilable under certain circumstances. Differences 
of quality are sometimes reconcilable, when.we get the processes of 
binocular colour-mixture. Differences of intensity often produce 
lüstrous effects and differences of local sign usually give us stereo- 
scopic vision. All of these binocular effects can also be got 
uniocularly. 

9. The visual systemic sign. Moreover, we must not omit to take 
note of the individual nature of the two fields of vision. It is a familiar 
fact that if we interchange the right and left eye views of a stereoscopio 
slide of a simple object such as a pyramid, the previously solid pyramid 
pointing its apex towards the eyes now seems to be a hollow pyramid 
whose open base is exposed to view. In both cases accommodation, 
convergence, and the sum total of excitation are the same. The only 
difference is the interchange of the two halves of the complex excitation. 
It is therefore clear that the two eyes or the two fields of vision are not 
indifferently interchangeable systems. We can, I think, hardly assume 
that the mere disposition of the cerebral components of excitation 
produces such a radical reversal of psychical effects without any inter- 
mediary being present in the uniocular components of fusion. I propose 
to éall this intermediary—for want of a better name—the ‘systemic 
sign.’ 

: If this sign is conscious it should be introspectible, but it need not 
be readily so. Its existence is sufficiently guaranteed if it is detectable 
at all, I think this may be allowed, although the evidence is hardly 
yet clear. Apart from this, however, and as its existence seems to 
me to be implied as the ground of binocular reversals, I should like to 
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suggest its use as a means of explaining the facts of functional blindness 
referred to by McDougall in his ninth argument. These facts involve 
a physiological knowledge of areas of localisation only in the eyes of 
a theory which ignores or refuses the assumption of systemic signs, If 
there is a visual systemic sign, it is evident that a patient in hysteria 
„or in hypnosis has a direct means of bringing the field of vision of one 
eye into relation to suggestaye inhibition. The inhibition will naturally 
apply to all the contents of consciousness that are characterized by the 
systemic sign; this in turn may gaturally be aroused by verbal 
suggestion or by touching one eye or the like. For it is evident that 
what is associated with a systemic sign can act as a vehicle to reach 
the contents of that system rather than those of another. To each 
visual system we must suppose to be linked in complex ways the 
muscular and tactual sensations from the same eye, as well as all the 
conceptual terms applied in intelligent life to these. 

May we not further consider the systemic sign as the psychical 
correlative of the separate central localisations of the effects of stimula- 
tion of the two retina? I can see nothing but advantage in doing so." 

When the contents of the two-fields of vision are identical, the 
difference of systemic signs seems to be somewhat ineffective. The 
result of fusion gives chief prominence to the conservation of identity, 
except in so far as the appearance of flatness is concernetL But it 
would be rash to assert that when the fields of the two eyes are not in 
any way distinguishable, binocular vision is then completely identical 
with uniocular vision. There has been a tendency, I think, to presume 
upon this view in treating of the relations between uniocular and 
binocular intensities and the like. If there is no summation of 
intensities in binocular vision, it does not follow that the unitary 
binocular field which results is a unity without any included differences. 
Tt is only so as regards intensity. The same holds for binocular colour- 
mixture and for other attributes of visual sensations. i 

On the other hand, when the two fields of vision are extremely 
disparate in any respect, the systemic signs become again ineffective ; 
they fail to reconcile these differences and rivalry resulte, be it sivabiy 
of intensities, colours, or local signs.  Reconcilable differences must lie 
apparently within & certain range, which may vary for each kind of 
difference, as well as for practice; and certain forms of reconciliation 
exert a strengthening effect upon the reconciliation of otherwise rival 
fields, as we find in lustre and binocular colour-mixture, which are both 
supported by identity of contours and: by stereoscopic, vision. 
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10. Sufficiency of positive statements. But it would be inopportune 
to pursue further matters which still await exaét determination and . 
formulation. Perhaps enough has been said to indicate methods which 
seem applicable to the systematization of experience. In face of the 
- statement that a reasonable and sufficidnt analysis of experience is 
impossible, more than an indication of methods can hardly be expected. 
In so far as systematization succeeds, we go not need to go beyond the 
positive statement of the laws included within it. The law of the 
conservation of psychical idenjity does not seem to call for any 
operative agent. I do not see any reason why we should expect exact 
statements of the laws of the reconciliation of differences in fusion 
to involve the assumption of any intermediary. The ‘soul’ seems an 
unnecessary postulate, at least within the sphere of sensory experience. 
Whether it is necessary in other regions of experience it is at present 
impossible to say with positive assurance. But in so far as these regions 
of experience present features analogous to those of sensory experience, 
the postulation of the soul as the agent of the unification of experience 
hardly seems inevitable. For this purpose the soul seems to be as 
unnecessary in mental life as are in nature the agent ‘ forces’ we 80 
often tend to assume as the motive life of her laws. 

But although the soul does not seem to me to be in this connexion 
as necessary and as useful as McDougall would have it, I am sure thata 
in postulating the sóul to explain the processes of fusion MeDougall has 
emphasized the problem which on the psychical side first faces every 
attempt to solve the general psychophysical problem. There can be no 
doubt that the problem of the understanding of the psychical complex 
as such is in this connexion chief of all It would be rash in a short 
paper like this to presume upon the solution of it. I can only indicate 
the lines of solution which at present seem promising and worthy. 
I do not think that we can yet afford to accept any conclusion that the 
satisfactory analysis of psychical complexes is impossible. Nor do we 
seem to be helped by postulating a most complex and wonderful agent 
to relieve us of our difficulties. We must face these difficulties boldly 
and hope for success in the positive systematization of experience and 
in the ‘understanding of its complexes in terms of its elements. 
A quantitative understanding of them is excluded, it is true; but 
have we therefore in the psychical world no form of insight which 
convinces and satisfies? Surely we have! If we can spread out the 
physical world under the microscopic eye of science and gaze upon it 
through that vision with the full promise, if not already the gift of 
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satisfying conviction, can we not also hope to spread out the psychical 
world before us and leaven it all with the yet partial insight of our 
inner vision? We still see only with the eyes of childhood; we have 
not yet observed and pondered enough. But the practical reason of 
childhood is already the promise of man’s purest understanding. S 
1l. Psychophysical correlation. When we turn to the problem of 
correlation we must ask at, each stage in the progress of psychical ' 
analysis whether our results are compatible with what we know about 
the central nervous system from evidegce other than psychological. It 
is of course permissible, where direct knowledge fails, to speculate on 
the probabilities of neural arrangements by inference from psychical 
facts. We might even under certain circumstances speculate upon the 
probabilities of a wider world of mind from consideration of the larger 
schemes of the physical world. But it should surely make us call a 
halt when we find that inferences made from psychical facts to physical . 
probabilities are held to establish a partial lapse of the expected _ 
parallelism between the psychieal and the physical. Even if we admit 
the validity of these inferences, must we not agree.that they do not i in 
principle really carry us bevond the knowledge of every-day life, that 
there are two eyes, but only one mind and one muscular response? 
We cannot suppose that the neural paths from the two eyes, are 
entirely separate over their whole course, but only that ‘they are 
not coordingted so soon or at the same points as we once believed they 
were. For coordinated they must be somewhere. and somehow, not for 
the sake of psychical fusion, but merely for the sake of the unity of the 
muscular response. : 
This coordination of the muscular response is recognised by many as a 
fact of unique importance. But its importance must not be exaggerated. 
It cannot be supposed that confluence in the efferent system is the sole 
ground of psychical fusion and explains all the peculiarities thereof. 
For we should then be involved in all the confusions of a ‘common 
centre.’ Confluence for the purpose of motor coordination can only 'be 
supposed to be a partial condition of fusion, if we consider that the 
neural substrate of, say, intensity lies where the converging paths are 
still separate, while the neural substrate of local sign lies near the point 
of confluence. The neural correlates of the various attributes of one 
simple sensation would then be spread out in some sort of linear series. 
No objection would, of course, be offered to such a view from the side 
of psychological theory. Our only enquiry is whether the demands of 
correlation can be satisfied or not. It is for the physiologist to say. 
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upon the basis of direct evidence whether any proposed neural scheme, 
devised to explain the facts of muscular coordination or to meet the 
demands of parallelism, is possible, probable, or necessary. 

It is a significant fact/that the feature of uniocular experience which 
shows by far the greatest extent of reconciliation of differences in 
fusion is its local aspect. There is also tlear evidence in the cases of 
lustre and binocular colour-mixture that the,reconciliation of differences 
of brightness and colour is very fhuch supported both by the identi- 
fication of local signs and by the reconciliation of their differences. 
The coordination of muscular response seems therefore to involve the 
existence of a neural basis which shall bind the efferent system to, or 
give it some sort of foundation in, the neural correlative of local signs; 
' go that the modification or complication of muscular responses shall 
help to modify or complicate local signs. In this way we might give 
credence to all the facts and still deny that the motor coordination is 
the sole ground of fusion. Tt would be a condition of fusion only in so 
far as tt is based upon, and by tts changes helps to modify (other means 
of modification still being possible) the local signs, which, as originally 
given, or as integratively developed, enter as the attribute of sensations 
into the components of a complex process of fusion. 

Therefore it still seems possible to correlate completely the complex 
psychical unity of binocular vision, fused according to the particular 
` laws of psychical fusion, with the complex physical unity of binocular 
stimulation and response, coordinated according to the particular laws 
of neural coordination. 


(Manuscript recewed 3 August, 1912.) 
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THE EFFECT OF ASTIGMATISM ON THE HORIZONTAL- 
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I. Method of Experiment. 
JI. and III. First and second tests of the effect of astigmatism. 
i IF. The testing of subjects with and without correcting 
cylindrical glasses. 


y. Evidence of a physiological factor other than that of = 
astigmatism. i 
VI. The, effect v pudo Hac Uh don, 
VII. Interpretation, of the effects of practice. ‘ 
VIII. The nature of the physiological ; factor involved $n the 
allusion. 


IX. Summary of results and conclusions. 


. . IN a previous paper? ihe writer attempted to show that no 
‘psychological theory yet put forward can satisfactorily explain the usual 
overestimation of a vertical line when compared with an adjoining 
horizontal. The. purpose of the present paper is to adduce reasons for 
accepting a physiological rather than a psychological cause of the 
illusion, or at least to show that some physiological factor plays an 
important part in the illusion. 

This idea was suggested to.me by the fact that in the case of my 
first subject W. A. in the previous set of experiments, a notable difference 
was manifest between the number of times the illusion occurred when 
the right eye only was uséd and the number when the left eye only was 
used. The results for the subjact E. R. V. (Joo. cit, Tables VI, VII, VIII, 
and IX) showed a greater illusion for the left eye than for the right in 
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three of the four figures (B, O, and D), the difference being as much as 
1:5 mm. in each case, when the vertical was standard’. In table XI (loc. 
cit.) subject A. D. showed a greater amount of illusion for the left eye 
. and subject A.S. for the right eye with all three standards (40 mm., 
60 mm., and 100 mm.). Ido not wish to put too much reliance upon 
results gained by the method of mean error, but the agreement of the 
results of experiments in which three different standards were employed 
is remarkable. s 

Thus there was enough evidence to suggest that a physiological 
factor is at work, and with this suggestion in mind, I have since 
continued the experiments upon other subjects’. 


) 


I. Method of Eaperiment. 


The experiments were performed in the same way as those described 
in the former paper, except that the subjects no longer used both eyes 
together in any of the sittings, the sole purpose now being to discover 
any differences between the two eyes taken singly. 

One important point had to be borne in mind. It was conceivable 
that astigmatism might affect the amount of the illusion and so be 
responsible for the difference between the two eyes. Accordingly me 
following steps were taken. 

1. The effects of artificial astigmatism (produced by cylindrical 
lenses) were tried. 

2. I tested the extent of the illusion with each eye in subjects who 
were quite free from astigmatism. IJ was only able to obtain two such 
subjects, L. B. and C. W. V. 

3. Itested subjects having & known amount of astigmatism, with 
and without their compensating glasses,—subjects C. O. K. and J. S. 

4. I tested one subject with a known amount of astigmatism, 
comparing the difference between the eyes with what it should theo- 
retically be if astigmatism were the cause of the illusion. 

. lt will be convenient to consider first the effect of astigmatism upon * 
the«mount of the illusion. It can be shown theoretically that regular 


1 The four figures used were as follows: Fig. A L, Fig. B .1, Fig. O 3, Fig. Dr. 
When no other figure is specified the reference is to Fig. A. 

i 3 A difference between the results for the right and left eyes respectively can scarcely 

be due to other than physiological differences, The differance between the contours of 

the fields of vision of the two eyes, even if sufficient to have any effect, should be a constant 

difference, i.e. should always make the illusion greater for the same eye. But this is not 

the case. In some subjects the illusion is greater for the right eye, in others for the left. 
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; " 
astigmatism (t.e. where the curvature of the cornea requires correction 


in a vertical direction) tends to blur.a horizontal line and slightly 
lengthen a vertical one. But if we can show, as I think we can, that - 
the effect of astigmatism cannot account at any rate for all the cases in 
which the illusion differs fer the two eyes we shall have grounds for 
concluding that some other" physiological factor is at work. : 
` 
IL First test of the affect of cena 

AB 80 ENS people are slightly astigmatic, it was highly important 
to determine to what extent a slight degree of astigmatism can affect: 
the clearness of the kind of lines used. To ascertain this various tests 
were adopted. In the first test I used a cross consisting of black lines at 
right angles on a white card. I looked at'this cross through cylindrical 
lenses of various strengths (such as are used to correct astigmatism), . 
thus creating artificial astigmatism. Here I had the kind assistance of 
Dr A. Bradburne of Southport, who fitted the various glasses upon me ne 
without my knowing their strength or nature. 

The tests were carried out both with the right and left eyes, taken 

' separately and with both eyes together. The axes of the lenses were 

placed vertically, £e. the horizontal curvature was the one that was 
affected. I also wore my usual glasses for correction of myopia. The 
results were as follows: i 


Strength of Lens 

+ 1-0 diopter. No discernible difference either for the right or 
left eye or both together. 

+ L5 diopters. The vertical line slightly paler at first, and possibly 

e broader. But this effect soon disappeared, 
. presumably owing to accommodation. 

+ 2:0 diopters. Tho vertical line distinctly blurred, and horizontal 
apparently lengthened. 


a Dr Bradburne repeated the tests upon himself and in every 
particular confirmed my own observations.. The importance of these 
tests lies in the conclusion that apparently astigmatism of 1 D or less 
has no effect upon the clearness of such lines, and that any effect due to 
15 D may be compensated for by accommodation. 


1 Of, H. B, Swanzy, Diseases of the Eye, 1900, 42, 48. 
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HI. Second, test of the effect of astigmatism. 


Two spectacle frames were fitted, one with a plain lens for the left 
eye, the other with a +15 D cylindrical lens for the left eye. A series 
of experiments was then performed similan.to those described in my 
previous paper!, with instantaneous exposure of the horizontal-vertica] 
figure. Only the left eye was used At ofo sitting the subject was 
fitted with the plain lens in front of the left eye, the right eye being 


illusion wag practically the same whether the +1°5 D cylindrical lens 
was used or not, even the totals of numbers of the various classes of 


TABLE L Subject 0. W. V. 
Horizontal Standard; 60 mm. 


With Plain Lens, | With 41:6 D OyL Lens, 
Length of Length of 
Vertical Greater Equal . Leas Vertical Greater Equal Less 
60 mm. 26 1 0 60 mm. 27 0 0 
59-25 mm. 22 2 3 59°25 mm 22 4 1 
585, 14 6 7 68:5 ,, 10 4 7 
5745 ,, 185. su B8. uu ll 57-75 ,,. 8. TO: ies 9 
57 » 7 3 17 57 p 4 4 19 
50625 ., 0 2 25 56:25 ,, 1 2 24 
HW 9| * a 5 = 
Vertical Standard, 60 mm. 
With Plain Lens, i : With +1-5 D CyL Lens, 
Length of Length of 
Horigontal Greater ^ Equal Less Horizontal Greater. Equal Leas 
60 mm. x 2 24 60 mm. 0 2 25 
60°75 mm. 2 6 19 00-75 mm. 1, 1 25 
615, 6 5 16 6L6 ,, 6 5 16 
62:25 ,, 18... [IDEAS 9 62°25 ,, doas Diorin 11 
68 »5 12 1 4 6 uf 12 9 6 
69-78 ,, 18 8 6 68-75 ,, 21 8 8 
52 823 7 5l 2 æ 
! Op. cit 
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` ‘ 
IV. The testing of subjects with and without correcting 
cylindrical lenses. 


Under this section appear the ‘results of two subjects, J. S. and. 
Q.O.K. ' ‘ l 
The errors of refraction in the case of J.S. are shown by the following 
prescription recently given, him by an eminent oculist. c 
. 
. Right Eye. Left Eye. 5 
Spherical Cylindrical “ @ Spherical Cylindric 
-075D, -1:25 D -056 D edam 





The dotted lines show: the position of the axis of the lens: the 
‘abnormal’ meridian of the cornea (i.e. that which needs correction)’ is 
at right angles to the dotted line. Table II shows the results of J. S. 
(i) with glasses according to the above formula, (ii) without glasses. 

The glasses were used at alternate sittings. At the first sitting 
‘with glasses, the right eye was tested first and then the left eye, and 
so also for the first sitting ‘ without glasses. At the next two sittings 
the left eye was tested first, and so on, thus equalising any effects of 
practice or fatigue. 

It will be seen that J.S. shows a ‘negative’ illusion, e. he over- 
estimates the horizontal The difference caused by the removal of the | 
glasses is small, and what difference there is is ambiguous; the removal’ 
of the glasses very slightly decreasing the negative illusion for the right ` 
eye but increasing it for the left eye. Hence in the subject J. S.. 
we have evidence that astigmatism of 4 1:25 D need not affect the 
illusion. WT l 

The results of subject C.O. K. are given in Tables VIII and IX 
of my previous paper. Her glasses are as follows: R 


Right Eye. Left Eye. . 
Spherical Cylindrical Spherical Cylindrical 
— 3-25 D ~1-25 D — 2°25 D -1-25 D 


Now this subject does show a difference in the amount of the 
illusion according as glasses are used or not. The illusion is nearly 
1 This Journal, loc. cit. 14, 15. 


are nearly horizontal}, we should e 


if anything, lengthen th 
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8 
2 mm. greater when glasses are not worn. As the axes of the lenses 


€ vertical £e, increase the illusion. 


TABLE IL Subject ‘J. S. 
Standard Horizontal, 50 mm. 


LI 
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xpect that her astigmatism would, 


Standard Horizontal, 50 mm. 


() With glasses, * (i) Without glasses, 
Right Eye. Right Eye. 
Length o Length of 
Vertical Greater Equal Less Vertical Greater Equal Less 
52:5 mm. 18 4 7 52:5 mm, 20 8 4 
519 ,, 10:5 5i Bo. 11- 519 ,, 13,5, 257. ds IS 7 
513 , 8 4 12 513, 8 7 12 
506 ,, 3 4 8 17 50:6 ,, 6 8 18 
500 ,, 1 2 21 500 ,, 1 9 17 
88 16 — 68 47 36 OB 
Left Eye Left Eye 
52:5 mm. 18 8 8 52:6 mm. Ina nsu b.e 5 
61:9 ,, 9n Bu. 7 519 ,, 6 8 18 
UPS. b 10 9 | 518 ,, 7 8 14 
506 | 9 8 14 50-8 |. 6 5 16 
500 | 9 6 16 50:0 5, 4 4 19 
86 95 — 49 40 28 aT 
Standard Vertical, 50 mm. Standard Vertical, 50 mm. 
: * Right Eye. $ Right Eye. 
Length of * Length of 
Horizontal Greater . Equal Less Horizontal Greater Equal Leas 
475mm. . 8 7 14 47-5 mm. 2 8 17 
481 ,, [M 6... 9 481 ,, 5 10 12 
48-7 ,, 13 4 8 487 ,, 9 sse s PONE 10 
49:4 ,, 16 4 4 494 ,, 16 6 6 
50-0 ,, . 28 2 0 50-0 ,, 18 6 8 
61 2 a 49 — ^88 a 
Left Eye > Left Eye 
47°5 mm. 4 7 18 47-5 mm. 1 B 28 
481 ,, 5 9 10 481 ,, 6 6 15 
487 ;, (RE LEES 10 487 ,, 12.........8.. . .10 
494 ,, 16 3 5 49:4 ,, 17 6 4 
50-0 ,, 20 1 8 500 ,, 24 0 8 
: 53 7 n 60 30 — 5 


far from the horizontal. 


results given by J „S. and C. O. K.?. One Suggestion occurred to me as 


! Ten degrees from the horizontal in the case of each lens, 
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[4 

the result of an observation when I was & subject for experimenta with 
the cylindrical lenses. I noticed that when using an astigmatic lens, if 
I did not also wear my -usual concave glasses, the horizontal line was 
' distinctly blurred; but this blurring disappeared when I put on my 
concave’ glasses. That is, I could correct the artificial astigmatism 
by accommodation only when rey short-sightedness did not also prevent 
me from getting a clear itige of the figure. 

It would seem possible then, when the other optical conditions are 
satisfactory, that the eye can correct alight degrees of astigmatism which 
otherwise might cause plurring of, one line. Now the one point in 
which C.O. K. and J: S. differ most markedly is in the degree of their 
myopia Whilst C. O. K. has a considerable amount (— 2:26 D), J. S. 
has very little (— 075 D in the right eye and — 05D in the left). 
I would suggest then that J.S. was able to correct his astigmatism by 
accommodation and so get a clear image of the figure, whilst C. O. K. 
could not fully correct it. This surmise is confirmed by the fact that 
C.O. K. remarked that the figure appeared blurred to her when she did 
not use her glasses. ° 


V. Evidence of a physiological factor other than that of astigmatism. 


As I have already remarked, any difference between the amount of . 
the illusion for ‘the right eye and the amount for the left eye must 
apparently be referred to physiological causes. Now we have seen that 
astigmatism of + 1b D or less is not likely to affect the amount of the 
illusion unless it is accompanied by marked defectiveness of vision of 
another kind. This makes the results of E. R. V. given in the previous 
paper? of significance. In her case the illusion was greater for the left 
than for the right eye in three of the four quadrant figures, especially 
when the vertical was standard, the figure then becoming bigger as a 
whole. (See especially Table IX (b) where the judgments “ vertical 
greater” are almost exactly twice as numerous for the left eye as for the 

right. Probably this difference between the two eyes would haveebeen 
even more marked in this subject if she had been tested by instantaneous 
instead of by prolonged exposures.) Now this difference cannot, in view 
of our previous results, be ascribed to astigmatism, a8 in her case it was 
. very slight, only + 0:5 D for the right eye (axis 45° from the horizontal) 
and +0°75 D for the left. eye (axis 15° from the horizontal). In other 


1 This Journal, loc. cit, 19-22. 
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' respects her eyesight was excellent! Furthermore, when a cross of 
two intercepting lines (horizontal and vertical) was looked at by E. R. V. 
with the left eye, there was scarcely any discernible difference in 
clearness, the horizontal if anything appeared somewhat clearer, whereas 
with the right eye both were equally clear. 

Important evidence is also afforded by the next two subjects, In 
the case of C. W. V. there is no astigmatign whatever; yet a marked 
difference appears between the refults for the two eyes, the illusion 
being twice as great for the right, eye as for the left, and thrée times as 
great when the vertical is the standard. In the case of subject A E T.’ 
there is slight astigmatism but.it is of such a nature that it should 
theoretically cause the illusion to be less for the right eye than for the 
left, whereas it is actually greater for the right eye’, and nearly three 


TABLE IIL Subject A. E. T. 
Standard Horizontal, 60 mm. 


» Right Eye. - Left Eye. 
Length of s Length of 
Vertical Greater Equal Less Vertical Greater Equal Less 
60mm. 10 2 0 60 mm. 9 2 1 
59-20 mm. 21 1 1 59°25 mm. 14 6 3 
585 ,, 17 3 8 58:5 .,, 11.....8.......10 
57°75 ,, Mateoren (nm 9 57-75 ,, 4 6 18 
670 jv 8 4 11 | 570 ,, 6 4 18 
56°25 ,,' 7 8 18 56:25 ,, 6 2 15 
556 ,, 6 3 4 556 , 1 0 12 
78 2 A4 51 23 67 
Standard Vertical, 60mm. . 
Right Eye. ^ Left Bye. 
' Length of Length of 

Horizontal ` Greater Equal  Less.| Horlzontal , Greater Equal Less 
60 mm. 1 2 6 60 mm. 0 2 7 
60-75 mm 8 8 17 60°75 mm 6. 8 . 14 
615 ,, 4 2 18 6L5 ,, 18 1 9 
62-25 ,, 5 4 12 62°25 ,, 14 5 4 
68-0 ,, 8 4 11 690 ,, 16 1 6 
63°75 ,, 10.......1......12. | 0875 ,, 15 5 3 
645 ,, 18 . 0 4 C^ 645 ,, 15 i 1 
, 44 16 T5 T9 là u 


. 1 Tam indebted to Dr A. McGillivray, Lécturer in Ophthalmology at the University 
College, Dundee, for his kindness in submitting this subjeot and also subjects L. B., A. K., 
J. O. and C. W.'V. to a thorough examination fof astigmatism and other errors of 
refraction. ' ; 
3 This subjects condition was as follows: Right eye, Spherical — 1-0 D, Cylindrical 
0°75 D, Axis 90° from horizontal, Left eye, Spherical — 0:75 D, Cylindrical — 0-25 D, 
Axis 20° from horizontal. The astigmatism in the left eye is negligible. fo is that for 
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. to what variables should be used. . In spite of these added variables, 
the totals indicate an overwhelming majority of judgments “ vertical 


greater” in the case of the right eye, while the opposite obtained for 
the left eye, 


TABLE V. Subject L. B. 
e. 
Standard Horizontal, 6 mm. 


Right Eye. ` Left Eye. 

Len f Length of too 
Vertical Greater Equal  Lesf| vertical Greater Equal Less 
59:26 mm 19 6 4 59°25 mm, 24 b 1 
LEM 16 8 10 5895 16 11 8 
5T 15 ,, 18.. . 10... 5 67°75 ,, 9 10... ..... 11 
57-0 ,, 8 6 16 5T0 ,, 7 5 18° 
56-25 | 2 6 28 56-25 |, 2 8 25 
bb 0 ' 8 26 555 1 1 28, 
58 8 ^ 8 69 3 — 88 

Standard Vertical, 60 mm. 
Right Eye. A Left Eye. 
* Length of Length of 

Horizontal ^ Greater Equal Les Horizontal Greater Equal Less 
60-75 mm, 4 4 34 60-75 mm, 1 6 24 
615 8 1 20 615 ,, 8 7 20 
62-25 ,, 2 8 21 62:25 ,, 9... 7... . 1 
68-0 ,, Rx n. sa can Bee AB 680 ,, 18 7 b 
6875 ,, . 17 . 6 7 68:75 ,, 22 4 3 
645 ,- 19 6 5 645 27 0 B 
54 39 — 90 . 80 8169 


In view of the difference between the two eyes in the cases of 
E.R. V., A.E.T. and C. W. V., as shown by the method of right and 
wrong cases, nd also of A.D. and A. S., as shown with three different 
standards by the method of mean error, it seems likely that the illusion 
is affected by some physiological factor. Exactly what this factor is we 
are unable to show upon the data before us. Possibly it is connected 
with some retinal quality, varying with the part of the retina stimulated. 
But whatever be its nature, this physiological factor may conceivably 
be the sole or main cause of the illusion. For, in the case of subjects 
A.E T. and C. W, V., the difference between the two eyes is as great as 
the whole of the illusion for the left eye. : ; 

' In the experiments described in this paper, the horizontal-vertical 
figure was fixated at the point of juncture of the two lines, Thus the 
vertical line would be in the upper peripheral field of vision. If the 
illusion is due to retinal conditiong as suggested, i& must be because the 
same line gives an impression of greater length if seen in the upper 
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ro ml 
‘then if seen ih the right periphery. Recent experiments by Dr H.C. . 
Stevens! support this view: He made subjects compare a disc seen by 
the fovea with similar discs-seen in various positions in the peripheral 
feld of vision, on the parallels of latitudes 10°, 20° and 25" from the' 
` pole of the visual hemisphere. He found great variations according to 
the part of the periphery "used, but there was a general tendency for 
a disc to appear larger in the periphery than a dise of the same size as 
seen by macular vision. What is of special interest for us-is that in the 
case of the two subjects on whom exact quantitative experiments were 
performed“ the enlargement is greatest in the vertical meridian.” In 
the case of both observers the disc in the upper vertical field (on the 
circle 10° from the line of direct vision) appeared greater than that in 
the corresponding position of the horizontal field. Stevens found similar 
variations even in the circle five degrees from the pole. The ends of 
the horizontal and vertical lines, as: seen by my observers, would, 
generally come within one or two degrees of the ten degree circle. "The 
illusion would be explained if we suppose that the vertical, particularly 
the part furthest in the periphery, will be subject to such magnification, ` 
more than the horizontal. 

Further, there are interesting variations in the apparent size of 
Stevens's discs. Passing along, say, the vertical meridian, the dise may 
firs& appear to inerease.in size, then to decrease; and then-to increase 
again. It may increase in the vertical and not in the horizontal meridian: 
or again it may increase in the upper vertical field, but not in the lower. 
Now if the horizontal-vertical illusion is connected with such retinal 
variations, we should be prepared to find considerable variations in the 
amount of the illusion according to the particular quadrant of ‘the field 
of vision in which the lines of the figure appeared. And this was found 
to be the case. Moreover, we should be prepared to find that sometimes, 
even when little or no difference is shown between the two eyes when 
we are using the horizontal standard and the smaller vertical variables . 
(eg. & horizontal of 60 mm., and a vertical of 55—58 mm.), & marked 


1 Psychol. Rev. xv. 69. 2 ? 

1 Of. results of E. R. V. in my previous paper. Many such cases also occurred in the 
series of experiments summarised in Tables XII and XII in that paper; e.g. one subject 
showed an illusion of 6*lmm. in Fig. B and a negative illusion of 9:1 mm. in Fig. O 
(av. x.v. 1:99); &nother, illusion of 8:0 mm. in Fig. O and negative illusion of 0-4 mm. in 
Fig. B (av. x. v. 0°76). Further evidence of' variation of this kind in the different parts of 
. the retina is given in a research by Nicolai Poschoga, Psychol. Stud. vi, 884. He found 
that the threshold for discrimination of two points varied greatly with the part of the 
retina used. 
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difference may nevertheless appear between the two eyes when we use 
& somewhat larger figure consisting of thé standard vertical with the 
larger horizontal variables (6.g. & horizontal of 62—65 mm., and a vertical 
of 60 mm.) This again is what we have found in several cases. (See, 
for example, results of A. E. T, L.B. and C. W. V. in this paper.). 

Of course one must not attach too much importance to the fact that 
in Stevens's experiments the discs wore fapecially magnified in the 
vertical meridian, since the numbef of his subjects in the exact quanti- 
tative experiments was so small. e But they were sufficiently numerous, 
with the support of quantitative experiments on other subjects, to show 
the great variability in size-perception in different parts of the retina. 

` It is not difficult to see that such peripheral variations may greatly 
influence the apparent length of the lines in the horizontal-vertical 
figure, so long as the .eye fixates the point of juncture of the lines, 
the vertical line thus lying entirely in the upper periphery and the 
horizontal in the right periphery! But what happens in the case of 
prolonged exposure, when the eye moves over the figure? Here, too, it 
thay be urged (a) that the eye tends generally to hover about the point 


. of juncture, and then the lines are still within the upper vertical and 


right horizontal fields respectively ; or (b) that the eye moves to the 
end of one of the lines. Suppose the eye to hover about the end of the 
vertical line, then the vertical line will still remain in the vertical 


` periphery though jt is now in the lower half, while the horizontal is still 


in the right periphery though again it is in the lower half Indeed, 
wherever the eye rests, a difference will be possible in the apparent size 
of vertical and horizontal lines due to retinal differences. But we shall 
expect this difference itself to vary as the eye moves. And hence 
(partly) may arise that uncertainty which characterizes the judgments 
with prolonged exposures. As Dawes Hicks and Rivers remark,“ With 
the prolonged exposures...it was often extremely difficult to come ta 
a decision,” and oscillation of judgment sometimes occurred “ even when 
the difference between the two lines was actually at the maximum?” 
Frequently my own subjects in trying to draw the one line equal to 
thé other have given up the task in despair, saying that they felt their 


. result was not right and yet did not know which way to alter it. 


Subject E. R. V., with whom prolonged exposures were used?, remarked 
! Speaking in terms of the field of vision ; of course the upper vertical line will stimulate 
the lower periphery of the retina. G 
_ $ Op. cit 255, i 
? Subject E.-B. V., unlike the subjects of Dawes Hicks and Rivers (op. cit. 256) in 
prolonged exposures, seems to havo got rid partially of this oscillation in the course of the 
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that the lines “seemed to change in length” while she continued to 
look at them. All these observations are more comprehensible if we 
suppose that the lines vary in their apparent size, according to the part 
of the retina stimulated by them". 

A further experimental confirmation of this theory seemed possible. 
Subject E.R. V. showed a inuch greater illusion for the figures A | 
and B | than she did for the figures C7] and D[^. This would be 
explicable if a vertical line in the"upper half of the field of vision 
appeared to her greater than one in, the lower half. 

Now this proved to be the case for E.R. V. in a marked degree. 
Using the same apparatus as before, I arranged that a vertical line 
should appear for a fiaction of a second upon the glass screen seen by 
the subject E.R. V. Near the centre of the line a slight notch afforded 
a fixation point. The right eye ouly was used. The exposures were 
instantaneous, and the subject had to say whether the upper or the 
lower half of the line appeared the greater. By means of slides, these 
parts could be varied in length. Table V1 shows the results. The 
lower half was first taken as standard and the upper half varied, and 
then vice versa. 


TABLE VI. Subject E. R. V. 
(a) Upper ‘half’ standard, 45 mm. (b) Lower ‘half’ standard, 55 mm. 





Length of Length of 
lower ‘ half’ Greater Equal Less | upper ‘half’ Greater Equal Less 
50mm. 4 1 16 50mm. 19 1 1 
Bl ,, b 2 14 49 ,, 15 8 B 
52 ,, BLA ananasai D 48 , 15... ...4... 3 
58 , il 8 7 47 ,, 1 8 11 
54 ,, 16 8 2 46 4, 5 6 10 
“BB, 17 4 0 45 ,, 0 * 1 20 
61 17 48 61 18 47 


.. Tt will be seen that, on the average, an upper ‘half’ of 45 mm. is 
judged equal to a lower ‘half’ of 52 mm., a difference of 7 mm. This 


experiments, as she gave no “egual” judgments in the last section (one-third) of the 
experiments; but she had an exceptional amount of practice, her judgments numbering 
nearly four thousand five hundred. e 

1 When the writer fixates the juncture of the lines with one eye and then slowly moves 
the eye upwards along the vertical, the upper end of the vertical appears first to approach 
the pornt of juncture and then (when the eye has travelled about half-way up) to recede 
again. The same happens with the horizontal though not to the same extent. The lines 
should be at least two inches in length and 1t is well to mark the end wth across. But this 
may be an illusion of movement, and not due to the passing of the line image over different 
parts of the retina. It does not, however, seem to occur to the same extent with the left 
eye as with the right. 
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is more than ample to account for the difference between the amount of 
illusion for the figure of the upper ‘quadrants’ and that fur the lower 
‘quadrants’ in the case of E. R. V. 

Summing up, we may say that lines of evidence from various points 
lead to the theory that the illusion is caused by variations in the 


apparent size of a line according to the part of the retina stimulated. 


VL Effect “of prachice. 


The effect of practice in this iMusion proves to be highly interesting, 
but somewhat difficult to explain. One fact is clear—the illusion may 
actually increase with practice, not only with momentary but also with 
prolonged exposures. No such observation has been made, I believe, in 
the case of any other illusion’. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to give the practice effects in the 
case of all subjects, for two reasons, First, it was often impossible to 
obtain regular sittings, an interval of four days or even a week some- 
times intervening between two sittings, so that practice effects were 
lost. Secondly, it was necessary in several cases in the course of the 
experiments to add an extra-long horizontal variable (or an extra-short 


vertical), and to abandon the use of the shortest horizontal (or longest 


vertical) This had to be done because the illusion proved to be 
greater, at ‘least after a little practice, than the preliminary tests had 
indicated, and the excess of judgments “vertical greater” proved 
hardssing to some subjects. This necessary alteration of the lines, 
though itself possibly an indication of an increase of the illusion with 
practice, renders impossible a strict comparison of the first set of 
judgments with the last. : n 

The subject whose sittings were most regular and who had most 
practice was E. R. V. with whom prolonged exposures were used. With 
very few exceptions she had two or even three sittings each day. The 
results are given in Table VII and indicate a marked increase of the 
illusion with practice, more especially with the right eye. The first 
set pf ten judgments with each variable is taken, and the proportion ` 
of “vertical greater” to “horizontal greater" judgments is shown by 
the figures given. 

In Tables VIII and IX I also give the results in the case of 


subjects W. A. and.C. W. V. who also show an increase with practice. 


1 E. O. Lewis found a alight inoreage in‘ the Müller-Lyer illusion in two subjects, but 
only for momentary exposures and during a short series of experiments. See this Journal, 
x. 298. $ 3 : 
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In comparing the figures notice should be taken, not only of the in- 
crease of the number of judgments “ vertical greater," but also of the 
decrease in the number of judgments “ horizontal greater.” In the case 
of the left eye of subject E. R. V. the number of judgments ^ horizontal 
greater” generally increase, thus balancing to a considerable extent the 
- increased number of “ vertical greater " judgments. 


4^ 
TABLE VIIL * Subject W. A. 






















































oe 
Two Eyes 1 One Eyc 
2 Hori- ; Hori 
Vertical Vertical 
Eqnal| zontal Equal| zontal 
gr enter i greater greater greater 
4 
Horiz. 1st half of experiments 20 17 85 28 14 80 
Btandard || 2nd half of experiments| 86 7 BO 28 13 B8 
Vertical (| 1st half of experiments 86 15 81 22 20 | 80 
Standard || 2nd half of experiments 46 14 21. 45 12 15 
i » 1 
TABLE IX. Subject C. W. V. 
+ 
Right Eye Left Eye 
» Hori- : Hori- 
yore Equal! zontal Yeztioal Equal| zontal 
grea greater || 8798 greater 
e n " 
Horis. lat set of judgments* 89 18 15: 1% 15 | 397 
Btandard { Last get of judgments 56 4 10 26 5 30 
Vertical (| Ist set of judgments* 45 12 8 19 11 80 
Standard || Last set of judgments ' 27 7 24 
























* With this subject I have taken the first two-thirds of the judgments, and halved the 
nunfbers in order to compare them with the numbers of the last third of the judgments. 


and second sets of Judgments, 


With C. W. V. the totals are greater for the right eye, because more 
variables were used for this eye than for the left. 

It will be seen that E. R. V. in the case of Fig. A shows an increase 
in the illusion for two eyes and the right eye (when vertical is standard), 
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but the illusion for the left eye remains practically the same’. It is 
remarkable that in all cases the “equal” judgments entirely disappear 
in the last set of judgments. The increase of the illusion in the case 
of the right eye and two eyes is caused largely by these equal judgments 
being transferred to the column of “ vertical greater” judgments. This 
disappearance (or decrease)*of the number of equal judgments seems to 
indicate a more definite and d&cided attitude of judgment in the later 
sittings’. This more decided attitude is shown by all subjects who 
show an increase in the illusion with practice (E.R. V., W.A., and 
C. W. V.), and it is remarkable that the opposite effect (t.e. an increase 
in the number of “equal” judgments) is shown by the only subject 
(A. K.) who shows a slight decrease in the illusion with practice’. 

In the case of subject C. O. K. the amount of the illusion remained 
practically the same throughout, and in her case it is notable that from 
the first her answers were prompt and definite. Throughout a long set 
of experiments (she had two sets, with and without glasses) she never, 
even at the start, gave a single “equal” judgment, nor even one in 
the form “vertical greater or equal” or “ horizontal greater or equal.” * 

L. B. also showed no change of the illusion with practice, and no 
decrease in the number of “equal” and indefinite judgments. But 
unlike C.O. K., who was prompt and confident from the beginning, 
L.B. was the most hesitant of all my subjects, and this hesitancy did 
not decrease with practicd in his case. To the end he interjected 
remarks that it seemed to him that his results could be of little value 
as it was so hard to form judgments and that these were probably very 
inconsistent, though as a matter of fact he was as consistent. as the 
average subject. It should be noted that the sittings in the case of L. B. 
were generally separated by about a week, 


1 The results are broadly the same for Fig. O, in which again very little inorease’in 
illusion was shown by the left eye. Practice effeots could not be calculated for Figs. B and 
D owing to the second reason mentioned above. 

3 This subject explained that by “equal” she meant ‘I cannot tell the difference.” 
This was the general interpretation, though two subjects asserted that sometimes the equal 
judgments were decided judgments of positive equality, and these two, A. B. T. eand 
O. W. V. were those who had had most experience in introspective work. 

3 This only refers to the right eye. In the first set of judgments with the right eye 
A. K. gave 9 “equal” judgments, in the last set 20. I should state that this subject’s 
sittings were by no means regular. He did not acquire any information as to the nature ` 
of the illusion during the course of the experiments. But it is possible that he began to 
suspect the presence of some illusion; for example, he volunteered the remark that he 
seemed to give the judgments ‘vertical greater" more readily than the judgments 
‘*horizontal greater.” 
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VII. Interpretation of the eft of DIOS 


Ifthe illusion be due to physiological causes it seems possible that 
these various practice effects may be explained as follows. At first the 
immediate sensory impressions are complicated with and interpreted by 
experience of the comparative lengths gf lines gained in drawing or in 
seeing objects known to be square, and so forth. Professor Dawes Hicks 
and Dr Rivers attribute the indefiniteness of long exposure judgments 
to a similar source. Now it seems possible that with practice the 

‘subjects may yield themselves and their judgments more and more to 
the immediate sensory impressions made by the lines, thus throwing off 
the correcting influences of experience. Hence only after practice 
would the physiological conditions have their full original effect. 
Professor Stout suggests to me, as an interesting case analogous to 
this, the regaining on the part of the artist of what Ruskin calls 
the “innocence of the eye,” when he learns to see things “as they 
really are.” 

` No doubt it is conceivable that a psychological cause might also be 
more effective after similar practice. But it seems more likely that 
psychological complications should lose rather than gain influence as 
judgments become more mechanical. This is true of mental processes 
in general,*and it has been found that in the case of several psychological 
illusions practice causes the illusion to decrease markedly or even to 
disappear entirely. At least it seems clear from the above results that 
those psychological factors which lead to hesitancy and uncertainty tend 
to disappear with practice? 

It wil be*noticed (Table VII) that practice had a much less, pro- 
nounced effect on the left eye of E. R.V. than on the right eye. Now 
this left eye is slightly the more astigmatic, and E. R. V. remarked 
that it was harder to judge with it and that she became more easily 
fatigued with its use than with the right eye. Possibly then the 

‘mechanical’ attitude was HOGA so easily acquired, though the final 
' Op. cit. 257. 
? Tt is interesting to note that the right eye of E. R. V. also showed a steady increase 


with practice of the illusion of the over-estimation of the upper half of a vertical line 
compared with the lower half. | Adding results of both standards we get the following: 


Number of times Number of times 
Upper half judged greater Lower half judged greater 
1st group of 7 judgments or 80 ' 41 
2nd » 55 as 38 86 
8rd 5 s a 41 . 81 
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disappearance of the “ equal" judgmen 
eventually. 
One further speculation I suggest 
It is remarkable that, both with E.R 
efficient eye which shows the greater 
practice. Is it possible that in ordi 
size we rely mainly upon the ifpressic 
eye, when one is superior to the Óthe 
more myopic in the left eye than ip 
constant tendency to olose the left eye 
rely upon the right only. In such sul 
not compensated by glasses, is it not 
being habitually more used, that eye a 
Thus the primary physiological illus 
rected by experience only or mainly in 
one, If this were so the less efficien 
‘these, might show its full original deg 
would have little or nothing to * unlear 
an tncrease of the illusion with practice, 
“trained” eye (as we find is the cas 
an increase which would occur in so far 
experience were lost in the more mec 
If this could be established it would 
the relationship of the respective (or 
two eyes to the processes of association, 
In view of the effect of practice oi 
following question arises. If the incre: 
is associated with increased decisiven 
that the differences between the two ey 
to the latter and are not due to physio 
me that the facts are against this. 
For there is no regularity of conne: 
in respective eyes and (2) efficiency of 
cisiveness of judgment with respective c 
Thus in:the case of subject A. E. T., 
seen with the right eye; but (2) the 


1 It ié of course known that when one eye is r 
received by meana of 1t may be ignored entirely anc 
Tezt Book of Experimental Psychology, 1911, 1. 2 
mology, July, 1909. 
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_ efficient, ftom which one would expect that certainty should be greater ; 
„while (3) the number of indefinite judgments is piocuenty equal for the 
two eyes. 

On the other hand, in the case of C. W. V., (1) the illusion is much 
greater when seen with the right eye ; (2) the efficiency of the two 
eyes was presumably the same, as glasses ° were worn during experi- 
ments; and (3) the number of indefinite dndgeuenie was practically the 
same (Broporticnately) for each eye. * 

Or to put it briefly, with these {wo subjects the illusion is twice or 
three times as great with the right eye as with the left, and yet the 
number of indefinite judgments is the same for both eyes. 

Lastly, in subject E. R. V., (1) the illusion is considerably greater in 
the left eye; (2) the right eye has slight superior efficiency; but (8) the 
humber of equal (indefinite) judgments is almost the same (left eye 
129, right eye 140). 

These facts, however, do not constitute a difficulty for a physiological 
theory, since the illusion may be much greater to start with in one eye 
than in the other. Changes due to practice (viz. increase of illusion 
with greater definiteness of judgment) may affect the right eye more 
than the left, and yet the left may show & greater illusion; or practice 
may affect the left more, and the left eye may show & greater illusion ; 
or practice may affect the right eye more and the right eye may show a 
greater illusion and so on, and these are just the various combinations 
of results which we do obtain. 


VIII. The physiological factor involved in the illusion. 


The exact nature of the physiological factor involved in the hori- 
zontal-vertical illusion is not primarily a question for the psychologist. 
We may be content with the supposition that those conditions, what- 
ever they may be, which give rise to variations in the apparent size of 
objects as seen by different parts of the periphery of the retina, 
differ from the conditions at the centre more in the vertical direction 
than° they do in the horizontal direction. Poschoga found that the 
threshold of discrimination of two points is much higher in the peri- 
. phery than near the fovea, and that the difference increases as we get 
further from the fovea. This might seem to be readily explained by 
the fact that the retinal elements are wider apart at the periphery than 
near the centre. But we have to correlate these facts with the fact 
that objects look larger in peripheral than in macular vision, Now 

J. of Psych. v — 22 
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this is quite the opposite to what we find as regards the s 
In the case of touch an object or & line appears largest wi 
with that region of the skin where the threshold of dis 
lowest, There is, however, no direct proportion between 
of discrimination and impressions of size. And for vi 
it would seem that the” threshold of discrimination 
taken as the unit: of measurement of distance eithe 
touch’. * . 

Certainly as regards vision we pay conclude that tl 
cannot be given merely by the stimulation of one re 
at least that this is not, a constant unit for all parte ‘of th 
the distance between.the sensitive elements in the per 
some way give rise to an impression of greater size more 
to compensate for the fact that fewer elements are stin 
given object at the periphery than near the centre. 

Or again, we know that we may’ get ^a differenc 
extent by the stimulation at various intensities, of a 
spot; and of a single retinal cone.” If some cones are 
than others; is it not possible that some of their supe 
translated into an experience of increased extensity 
others? It has been suggested that, as most of our 
portant for life and well-being come from stimuli belos 
plane of vision, we may expect the upper half of the re 
sensitive (or our preception by means of it more acc! 
lower. But greater accuracy does not necessarily imf 
and further, this theory would not explain the illusio: 
_| and |. when the point of junction is fixated ; 
would in this case stimulate the lower part of ‘the retin: 

Of course it still remains possible that the same 
come to mean more, and appear more, in the vertical | 
zontal meridian. Some obscure psychological factor 
here. For example, it is possibly harder to attend t 
vertical than in the horizontal periphery, owing tó our 
with the widely extended horizontal field. And it is 
greater difficulty of ttention should be translated into 
size, though one would think that the opposite woulc 
But we must recall the facts that the illusion may be 
amount for the two} eyes respectively, and that this € 

1 See Poschoga, op. cit. 427. Also Titchener, Textbook of Psyche 

2 Titchener, Textbook of Psychology, 1. 827. li 


1 
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` as great as or even greatér than the whole amount of illusion for one 
of the eyes. Such facts must surely be explained by a purely physio- 
logical factor. They cannot be explained merely by supposing that the 
more efficient eye has had better training in drawing, observation of 
square objects, etc., and so gives a smaller illusion. For in some cases 
it is the better eye which gives the greater amount of illusion, markedly 
80 in the writer's own case. On the whole then the simplest explana- 
tion seems to be that there are original quantitative differences in the 
sensations mediated by different meridians of the retina, a relative 
magnification generally taking place in the vertical periphery. “This 
view we find confirmed by the changes in the relative apparent sizes of 
a disc or line seen in different portions of the peripheral field of vision, 
` and by the fact that the horizontal-vertical illusion may be present in 
ditferent degrees in different areas of the visual field, even for the 
same eye. 


IX. Summary of results and conclusions. 


(1) It appears that the horizontal-vertical illusion is unaffected by 
astigmatism not exceeding +15 D, unless other optical defects also 
cause a blurring of the figure. 

(2) But astigmatism of + 2 D, in some subjects at least, is enough 
to alter the’ apparent relative lengths of the lines in the horizontal- 
vertical figure. 

(3) Subjects entirely free from astigmatism, or whose astigmatism 
is so slight às to be negligible, still show a marked difference between 
the amount of the illusion for the right eye and that for the left eye. 
This must &pphrently be ascribed to some physiological cause. 

(4) As this difference between the two eyes is sometimes greater 
than the whole amount of illusion for one of the eyes, it seems possible 
that this physiological factor may be the sole or at least the main cause 
of the illusion. 

(5) Some clue as to the locus of this physiological factor may be 
afferded by the fact that an object appears of different sizes accorc- 
ing to the part of the peripheral field of the retina on which its 
image falls. 

(6) The physiological theory here suggested accounts for tha 
apparent variation of the comparative lengths of the lines as ons 
fixates different points of the figure. 

(7) Apparently the usual effect of practice is to increase the 
illusion. The increase may be much greater in the case of one eye 

22—2 
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than the other. It is generally accompanied by a great 
number of judgments that the horizontal and vertical ln 
length. In the two cases in which the practice effect w 
one eye than the other, it was the more efficient eyqt 
greater increase of the illusion with practice. 

(8) This increase of the įllusion with practice see: 
the adoption of a more ‘ mechanical’ attitude on the par 
in which he yields himself more completely to the imi 
impressions. ° 


I wish to tender my thanks to Dr Rivers for his co! 
in this research, and to the subjects who so kindly & 
numerous tests, viz. Professor A. E. Taylor, Dr J. | 
L. Brehaut and my wife. These, together with the 
previous series of experiments, contributed in all over | 
judgments. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MARGINS ON THE PROCESS 
OF BISECTION: ADDLITIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE AFFECTIVE 
CHARACTER OF THE DETERMINATIONS. 


By W. G. SMITH, D. KENNEDY-FRASER 
AND WILLIAM NICOLSON. 


(From the Psychological Laboratory; University of Edinburgh.) 


` The objects and methods of the investigation. Results regarding 

the magnitude and course of the marginal illusion: modifications 

e due to the special mode of presenting distances. The definite 

character of the transition from ‘far’ to ‘near’ judgments. The 

^ tème taken in the process of judgment. The feelings connected with 

the various forms of judgment ; the course of affective values in con- 

nexion with the succession of stages in the series. Judgments of 
equality* and the accompanying feelings. 


. THE experiments which are described in this paper form a continua- 
tion and extension of the investigation. regarding the marginal illusion 
which was reported in a former number of this Journal’. A different 
method has been employed in the present work; certain points have been 
more fully examined, and new observations have been made for which. 
the method now employed gave a favourable opportunity. It was 
originally intended that the investigation should include other related 
points, but as the experiments now described‘ form a connected series 
it has been decided to report them in the present form. The work was 
carried on in the summer of 1910 and in the spring of 1911. Observa- 
tions were contributed on the first occasion by two of those who took 
part in the work—the subjects S. and F.: each was in turn experimenter 
and subject and thus was fully acquainted with the object of the 
experiments, On the second occasion observations were contributed 
by N. who acted only as subject: the results in this case are free from 
the disturbing effects which familiarity with the plan of investigation 


1 «The Influence of Margins on the Biseotion of a Line,” 1909; m. 78. 
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is apt to produce and which are recognisable in certain sections of the 
work, As will appear subsequently, there are interesting features in 
the results which appear to be connected with the different attitudes 
of the subjects towards the work. 

The apparatus employed i in the experiments was the Distanevariator 
of Chaym?. In this apparatus—to refer only to the main features— 
three thin sheets of glass re held side by side vertically in a framework. 
Each of these is capable of independent movement, the extent of which 
is measured by means of a scale with vernier. Opaque marks attached 
to the glass are visible on a ground or field formed by translucent paper. 
which is stretched across the circular opening in the framework, the 
diameter of the field being 25 cm. Discs of black paper, 2 mm. in 
diameter, served as marks in the experiments: these were attached to 
the different glass sheets in such & way that they lay on the horizontal 
diameter of the field, and thus presented the distances which formed 
the objects of the judgments. The apparatus was placed at a short 
distance from the window of a room facing south-east: the horizontal 
diameter was about 120 cm. from the ground. A screen of black cloth, 
extending outwards from the border of the field, filled the window on 
each side and below, and stretched for a considerable distance above. 
The subject sat in a chair which was fixed in such a position that the 
distance between the field and the subject’s eyes was approximately 
14 metres. On the first occasion, when the work was done in the after- 
noon, the brightness of the field, though somewhat too great, was 
satisfactorily constant. On the second occasion, when the experiments 
were taken in the forenoon, the light was troublesome on certain days 
owing to rapid alternation of cloud and sunshine. The difficulty was to 
a considerable extent met by placing in front of the subject at the foot 
of the apparatus a large sheet of white cardboard towards which the eyes 
were directed before the field was looked 'at. 

The distance which was to be bisected by the subject—the main 
distance—was formed by two dises which were 60 mm. distant from 
each other: the bisection was accomplished by adjustment of the position 
of a third, or ‘middle’ disc. The margins, or marginal distances, were 
formed by the presentation of a fourth disc which was placed at varying 
distances from one end of the main distance. The following were their 
magnitudes, measured in millimetres :— 


9, 6, 9, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 50, 80, 120. 


1 The apparatus is constructed by Messrs Spindler and Hoyer, Gottingen. 
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Throughout the experiments the margins lay on the right of the main 
distance. A repetition of the experiments with the position on the left, 
seemed unnecessary in view of the results of the earlier investigation, 
which had shewn that the illusion was the same in'character whether 
the margin lay on the right or the left of the line which was being 
divided.' It will be noted that by the employment of these margins 
a wide, range of variation is secured, eftending from one-twenticth of 
the main distance to twice that dfstance. In addition to the cases, 
eleven in number, where a banal is present—which will be termed 
‘marginal’ cases—there are ‘normal’ cases, in which the main dis:ance 
appeared without any modifying margin and which thus form a control 
for the other cases. ‘Owing to the limited size of the field, and to the 
employment of varying margins, it was not practicable to place the main 
distance in the centre of the field, or to keep it in the same position 
throughout the experiments. For the cases with margins of 3 to 
30 mm., it held a position somewhat to the left, the centtal point of the 
main distance being 30 mm. from the centre of the field: for those with 
margins of 50, 80 and 120 mm. it was moved further to the left, the 
' displacement being increased with each increase of margin: in this way 
. the main distance occupied four positions in the field. In order that 
the estimations in the marginal cases should be strictly comparable 
with those of the normal cases, the apparent or subjective middle point 
of the unmodified or normal line, was determined in each of the four 
positions already referred to. We have thus a total of fifteen ceses, 
_ marginal and normal, in which the process of bisection was studied. 
The experiments were carried out in general according to the method 
of minimal ohanges, though the procedure differed in certain respects 
from that commonly employed. ‘In all instances the series of changes 
in the position of the middle disc? was directed towards the central point 
of the main distance, the starting point being a position which lay clearly 
to the right or to the left. The steps by which the disc was moved 
altered in magnitude in the course of each series from 1 mm. to 0'5 mm., 
tbe change being determined by the judgment of the subject in the 
follbwing way. The subject was directed to report his judgment by the 
1 Where experimental details are dealt with, the term ‘case’ is employed throughout 
the paper in the gense which it bears in this passage. - 
3 The terms ‘increasing’ and ‘decreasing,’ as applied subsequently to these series, refer 
to the movements of the middle diso from left to right and from right to left, respectively. 
The zero point of the scale by which the magnitudes in the series are measured is supposed 


‘to coincide with the centre of the left terminal disc of the main distance, so that move- 
, ment towards the right means increase on the scale. 
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‘single word ‘far’ so long as the middle dise appeared : 
to the right or left of the centre: the judgment, howe 
to the position of the disc on one side or the other, bi 
fact that it was distant from the centre. When the d 
` be approaching the central position, the response was ‘ni 
the first of the ‘near’ judgments had been given the m 
changes in the position of. the ‘middle disc was diminisl 
this magnitude being retained till the termination of the 
the position of the disc seemed to coigcide exactly with 
subject gave the report ‘equal’: when he was uncertain, 
‘doubtful.’ In no instance was a series carried beyon 
which the first ‘equal’ or ‘doubtful’ judgment was given 
after the completion of an increasing or decreasing serie: 
for the same case a series ‘in the opposite direction. 

It did not appear advisable to use steps of less than ht 
or to vary the’ magnitude of the steps otherwise in th: 
experiments, On the other hand, there was alteration { 
in the starting point of each series: the order of pres 
increasing and decreasing series was varied: the place 
normal and marginal, in the total work was changec 
progressed. With one exception determinations were m 
cases on each day; in some instances additional experim: 
with a section of the cases. The days on which deter 
made were usually separated from each other by days w 
from experimental work. During each sitting pauses w 
in the work at suitable points: where one person was bi 
experimenter, these functions were exercised alternately. 
given to each subject before the beginning of the expe 
results are recorded in the tables, 

In Table I are presented the results regarding the 
course of the illusion in the various cases, The resul 
into three sections according to their general character 
normal section contains the determinations of the sub 
point of the normal line in each of the four positions alre 
the data for the firs& position are given in the column 
those for the second are given in column ‘0—50, and 
second section are given the results for the margins 3 t 
which the illusion proved to be relatively strong, while th 
includes the results for the margins with which the illu 
or absent; in each case the margin is stated at the head | 
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In the horizontal column opposite ‘Last Far’ are given the average 
magnitudes at which the judgment ‘far’ was last made in the series of 
successive movements of the middle dise. Opposite * D. -- E. av? are 
given the averages of the combined magnitudes for,the judgments 
*equal' and 'doubtful': the next column contains the central values 
for these judgments. The averages were first calculated separately for 
the increasing and the degreasing series, but, as the detailed figures 
showed no points of interest which could not be presented otherwise in 
more concise form, the data of the twoeseries have been amalgamated to 
form the values given in the table. The largest number of determina- 
tions was made with margins where the illusion was more evident and 
with the corresponding normal cases: in all instances the average and 
central value are based on ten or more separate determinations’. While 
.the average is based in each instance on the massed results of the two 
series, the central vale has been determined by first obtaining the 
central value for each series (increasing and decreasing) taken sepa- 
rately’, and then taking the mean. of these two data. The object of 
this procedure has been to give an opportunity for the representation of 
characteristics in each series which might be obscured if all the results. 
, werd grouped together, as they have been for the average. 

The curves given in Fig. 1 are based on the percentages which 
appear in Table L ‘The continuous line in this and in the subsequent 
.' figure represents the values for S., the dotted line those for F., and the 

interrupted line those for N. "These percentages are calculated on the 
basis of the D. + E. average, the differences between the value in each: 
marginal case and that in the corresponding normal case being enen 
as a percentage of half the main distance, viz. 30 mm. *. 

The significance of the data for the last ‘far’ judgments will be 
discussed later on: we shall meanwhile employ them as a third line 
of evidence in regard to the:course of the illusion, in addition to the 
data given by the D.-- E. averages and the central values. It will be 
adi The following are the detailed numbers of the separate determinations made in the 
various cases.— Subject S.: n=14 for 0—0 and margins 8 to 20; n=12 for margins 25 éo ° 
120; n=10 for 0—50, 0—80, 0—120. Subject F.: n=12 for 0—0 and all the marginal 
, oases; n=10 for 0—50, 0—80, 0—120. Subject N.: n=20 for 0—0 and margins 8 to 20; 
n=14 for all the other cases. It may be mentioned that on the first occasion, when B. 
‘and F. were subjects, the experiments were terminated owing to an accident. 

2 Where the number of separate determinations in each series (incr. and deor.) is 
greater than six, the central value is based on that number whose ratio to the total is 
nearest to the ratio in the series with six determinations, i.e. 1 to 8. The difference 


between this and the ordinary mode of treatment involves, for the present purposes at 
least, no disadvantage. 
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seen, then, that the general course of the illusion for the three subjects 
is the same.. „After a very rapid increase in magnitude, which reaches 
its maximum at latest with a margin of 12 mm., the illusion loses its 
effectiveness and ceases to appear, or is present only to a slight extent 
beyond the margin of 25 mm. The descent of the curve ‘as will be 
noted is, on the whole, only a little less rapid than the ascent. It 
seems fair to look on the irregularities apparent in the curves, eg. at . 
margin 16 with S. and at margih 80 with F., as accidental features, 
especially when the differences gt these pointa between the 'last far' 
results and those for ‘doubtful’ and ‘equal’ are taken into consideration. 






























































Fic. 1. Magnitude of Illusion. 


` It may be noted that, apart from the points which will be discussed im- 
mediately, the results of the present work confirm the conclusions as to 
«the course- of the illusion which were reached on the previous occasion 
by the employment of the method of reproduction. 

In the former investigation the point of maximal effect was found 
to lie in a region marked by margins whose magnitudes were one-eighth 
to one-fourth of that of the line which was being bisected. On the 
present occasion the corresponding region is marked by margins of 3 
and 12 mm., ie, with magnitudes of one-twentieth to one-fifth of the 
bisected distance. It would appear, therefore, that according to the 
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present results the apex of the curve of illusory effect lies closer to the 
origin than appeared to be the case on the previous occasion. Divergent 
results are given also on another point, viz, the fall of the curve after 
the apex has been reached. In the former investigation the descent 
‘was much more gradual than the rise, and, if one may judge from the 
general tendency of the results, the illusory effect would probably have 
disappeared with a margin of ‘shout twice the length of the divided 
line. In the present instance the effect may be regarded as practically 
disappearing with a margin of 30 mmy, ie. of about half the length of 
‘the divided line’. It is of interest to remark that the difference appears 
quite plainly in the results of the subject S., who has taken part in 
both sets of determinations, and whose curve on the former occasion was 
in close agreement with those of the other subjects. 

There are several considerations which may be noted in attempting 
to explain these points. As regards the position of the apex, it is to be^ 
remembered that in the present investigation the examination of the 
region of maximal effect is more detailed than it was in the former 
instance and that consequently some part of the change in position” 
might be accounted for as a matter of detail? Again, one may reason- 
ably suppose in view of the general fact of the interaction of spatial 
contents that the perception of the distances, both main distance and 
margin, has been modified by the circumstance that the ilkiminated 
field is restricted in extent and is surrounded by a dark ground. As 
an indication of the influence of the surrounding ground there may be 
mentioned the repeated observation of F. that in the normal case, 
0—120, the boundary of the illuminated field was obtrusive and dis- 
turbing. The specific direction in which this influence might be 
expected to shew itself is, however, less clear. The most important 
consideration would seem to be that a linear distance which is marked 
only by terminal discs or points is less readily apprehended as a 
connected unitary whole than one which is presented as a continuous 
line When such points are near together the nearness itself supplies 
a motive to the perception of their connexion: when they are furthere 
apart they tend somewhat rapidly to lose connexion and to become for 
our apprehension mere disconnected points or spots. Keeping in mind 
the last consideration one can understand why the point of maximal 


1 It will be observed that while according to the D.-- E. average the illusion has the 
same magnitude with S. at margins 25 and 30, the central value and ‘last far’ average 
show that the curve really continued to fall. 

3 Of. the discussion of a similar point, op. cit. p. 90. 
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effect produced by the marginal distance should be nearer to the origin 
of the curve than on the former occasion, the terminal disc appearing 
rather early as an jgolated point. One can also understand why the 
descent of the curve should be comparatively rapid with increasing 
distance of the terminal disc from the end of the main distance’. 
Apart from the difference between lines'and punctual distances, it 
may be noted that the extension of the marginal effectiveness on tbe 
former occasion was favoured by th8 circumstance that the total distance, 
line plus margin, coincided with,one of the dimensions of the sheet on 
which the bisecting marks were made. In other words, the character 
of the material used in the earlier experiments was such as to present 
directly a connected spatial extent, separated distinctly from the 
surrounding field. A 

- It does not seem necessary to discuss at length the general principle 
* on which the results may be explained. ‘he principle of confluence 
was found adequate to account for the facts of the marginal illusion 
which were observed in the former investigation, and nothing bas been 
"noted in the results of the present experimente which would suggest 
a modification of this view*. 

In Table II the data regarding the variability of the determinations 
are given. Six of the cases have been chosen to serve as representatives 
of the various normal and marginal cases. They will be employed later 
on in a similar way at other points. It will be noted that ‘Last Far’ 
in the first horizontal column for each subject refers, as before, to the 
determinations in connexion with which the last ‘far’ judgment was 
given, and that D. and E. refer to the ‘doubtful’ and ‘ equal’ judgments. 
The mean variation was first calculated separately in the various cases 
for each series (increasing and decreasing) being based on the average 
magnitude of stimulus for each form of judgment: the mean of the 
values for the two series was then taken for presentation in the table. 
As regards the data for D. and E, which are treated separately in this 
.table, the spaces occupied by lines indicate the absence of the corre- 
&ponding judgment in both series, or the presence of one observation 
only. i 
` In order that opportunity may be given for comparing the mean 
variations given in Table II with other forms the following additional 


1 Reference may be made to the discussion of related points, op. cit. p. 92. 

3 According to this view, where the margin is operative the main distance has a certain 
length subjectively added to it through the action of oonfluenoe, so that the position of the 
middle point appears to be altered, - 
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TABLE IL Mean Variations. T 

0—0 | 0—80 6 14 | 35 80 

reg : n 

8. | LastFar | O5^| 04 | 06 | O7 | O4 | oš 
D. 08 | 02 | os | O4 | O4 | 08 

E. 00 | 08 SS E 08 | os 

j e 

F Last Far 0:5 * 04 |, 093 0:4 0:6 0-4 
D. 0-5 0-0 0:8 0:8 0:8 0-4 

' R. 0:2 0:4 0:1 0:2 — 0:0 

e 

N Last Far 0:5 0-5 0:5 0-4 0:8 0-5 
D. 0:1 0:8 " 0:4 0:2 01 0:0 

B.. 03 0:8 08 ’ 0:2 0:8 0:4 














values have been calculated for the subject F.* (a) Two sets are formed 
for each case, one containing all the D. and E. observations in the 
increasing, the other those in the decreasing series; the m.v. is deter- 
mined on the basis of the average for each set, these two values being 


' . then averaged: (b) all the observations in both series are regarded ase 


one set and the m.v. is determined with reference to the corresponding 
average—the D. +E. average presented in Table L 


0—0 0—80 6 12 - 25 80 
(a) 08 0:8 0-8 0:8 0-5 0:8 
(b) OB 0-8 0-5 04 . 06 0-4 


: These cases being taken as indiéating the general features of the 
determinations, it may be said that the variability does not appear 
‘unduly great as tosted by any of the procedures. 

It is of interest to note that, while the variation of the lest ‘far’ de- 
terminations is greater than that of the ‘doubtful’ and the‘ equal ’groups,, 
it is by no means excessive, reaching its maximum with S. at 07, with 
F. at 06, and with N. at 0'5. It might reasonably have been anticipated 
that owing to the indefiniteness and uncertainty of the transition from 
‘far’ to ‘near,’ especially in the cases where the illusion was operative, 
the magnitudes of stimuli corresponding to the transition would have 
been affected by a variation so considerable as to render them largély 
useless for the purposes of calculation. But in addition to the facts 

regarding the m.v., already referred ‘to, it may be remarked that in all 
` essential points the course of the values obtained from the last ‘far’ 
judgments is in accord with that from the D.+E. average, and that 


a curve representing the former would possess a high degree of 


regularity. 
XJ 


"S 
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Thesé facts are interesting from another point of view. One of the 
subjecta, S., felt from the first the difficulty of giving estimations which 
were free from the jnfluence which previous knowledge of the illusion 

might exert—whether in the way of favouring, or of opposing the illusion. 
It was consequently a relief to him when the thought presented itself that 
a supplementary and helpful line of evidemce might in case of need be 
7 supplied by the last ‘far’ determinatiéns, i in which this difficulty was 
in fact never felt. "The'presence of the marginal distance was disturb- 
ing and troublesome to F. also, particularly i in the cases with margins of 
3 and 6mm. With this subject however the difficulty was caused, not 
by the thought of bias, but by the distraction which was occasioned 
when an additional disc lay close to the termination of the main distance; 
and the relief which was experienced in the normal cases was due to 
the simplification of the conditions under which the judgments were 
made. It will be seen that with all the subjects the experiments might 
have terminated in each series at the last ‘far’ judgment—or rather at 
the first ‘near’ one—without any material diminution in the value of 
the results so far as our knowledge of the course of the illusion itself 
is concerned. When we turn our attention to the bearing of this class 
of judgments on the bisection of the unmodified line the interesting fact 
emerges that the middle point as determined through the last ‘far’ 
judgmentg is nearer to the objective centre more often than it is when 
determined by means of the D. and E. judgments! It may be pointed 
out finally that there is considerable constancy in what may be termed 
the range of these judgments, that is, the difference between the average 
magnitudes given by the increasing and by the decreasing series. The 
results for gach case, instead of being separately stated, have been 
summarised for each of the Sections (I, II, IIT), previously indicated. 
, The differences in the values would seem to be significant in relation 
“rather to the individual attitudes of the subjects than to the course 
‘of the illusion. 


I H Dt 
A B. 5-0 4:9 48 
r . F. 44 4-0 3-9 


N. 8:5 9:9 41 
Reference may now be made to several points in which the individual 
attitudes of the subjects play an important part. As regards the relative 


1 For the three subjects and for the four normal cages the last ‘far’ av. is in respect 
to the D.+ E. av. and to the D. E. o.v. nearer in 9 instances, the same in 7 instances and 
further off in 8 instances. 
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proportions of D. and E. judgments it is found that in the whdle of the 
work the number of D. judgments is approximately 77 °/, with S., while 
with F. it is 60 °/,, and with N. it is 25 ?/,. These data may fairly be 
connected with the general relation of the subjects to the investigation. 
Since N. takes part in the experimental work only in ‘the capacity of 
subject and is unacquainted with its purpose, he will inevitably tend, 
apart altogether from any inhexeut mental characteristics, to answer in 
what we may call a natural decided manner, by giving the judgment of 
‘equal’ most frequently when the middle disc ceases to be ‘near.’ The 
other two subjects on the other hand May be expected to approach the 
critical point with a certain hesitation which will tend to reduce the | 
number of occasions on which a positive judgment of equality appears, 
and thus increase the proportion of D. judgments. The fact that the pro- 
portion of these judgments is highest with S. finds its explanation at once 
in the difficulty experienced by this subject when the critical region was 
reached. Taking the work as a whole we find that a series (increasing 
or decreasing) contains on the average 6'9 stages (or judgments) with 
S. and F. and 64 with N. With S. there are 3:0 ‘far’ and 2:9 * near* 
judgments, while with F. and N. the numbers are, respectively, 376, 23 
and 3:5, 1:9. 

The results are somewhat indefinite in their bearing on the question 
whether there are characteristic differences between the judgments of 
‘equal’ and ‘doubtful’ in their relation to the series of spatial magnitudes. 
The question has been examined by a consideration of the frequency 
with which in the fifteen cases, normal and marginal, the average 
magnitudes corresponding to ‘equal’ are greater, or less, than those 
corresponding to ‘doubtful,’ the increasing and decreasing, series being 
for this purpose treated separately. With subject N. there is no 
appreciable difference between the two sets of data. The same may 
on the whole be said of F., for it is only in the increasing series that 
a difference becomes perceptible, the average magnitude for ‘equal’ 
being more often the greater of the two. With S. a distinct tendency 
makes its appearance. Those cases being disregarded where the averages 
are equal in magnitude, or where one of the two forms of judgments 
is unrepresented, it is found that the averages for ‘doubtful’ extend 
further in the direction in which the series is changing, than those for 
‘equal’ in the ratio 9 to 1, both series (increasing and decreasing) giving 
the same ratio. In other words, the judgment ‘doubtful’ tends to appear 
at the termination of a comparatively prolonged series of stages. Certain 
introspective observations of the subject seem to have a bearing on this 
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point. Occasionally in the course of a series, after a ‘near’ judgment 
had been given, there appeared at the next exposure the thought that 
the disc was now beyond the middle point, this being accompanied by 
the reflection that owing to the general character of the series the first 
idea was probably erroneous. The response ‘doubtful’ was the natural 


expression of this state of mind. " 


e 
Observations were made regarding the time taken in the formation 
of the various judgments which were employed. No constant or signi- 
ficant relation was found, however, between the results and the presence 
of the marginal illusion. It is obvious that the forms of judgment 
employed in the present work are different in certain respects from 
judgments such as ‘like’ and ‘different’ which have been employed in 
other investigations in which the facts of duration were studied: at the 
same time there appears to be a fundamental identity of character in 
the processes which permits of a comparison. It may be said then that 
these observations regarding the time required for the judgment are in 
agreement with the general conclusions of previous investigators as 
regards the increase of duration with lessening difference, the increased 
duration of the ‘equal’ judgment as compared with the judgment of 
difference in the ‘far’ and the ‘near’ groups, and the still longer time 

involved in the ‘doubtful’ judgment}. 


The subjects were directed to report immediately after each judgment 
the character of the feeling which was aroused in the course of the 
formation of the judgment. The report was given simply in all in- 
stances by the terms ‘ pleasant,’ ‘unpleasant,’ ‘neutral.’ There was no 
intention of suggesting that other forms of feeling were not to be found; 
the aim was to direct attention to the question of the presence of those 
.kinds which are commonly recognised. It is evident that other factors 
besides those immediately involved in the formation of the judgment 
may have contributed to modify the feeling. But our discussion will 
be ditected principally to the general relation between feeling and the 

succession of judgments in a series, and these factors may be disregarded 


1 The conclusion of F. Angell that ‘like’ judgments are slower than ‘ donbtful" judg- 
ments is in opposition to the results of Martin and Muller and appears to be based 
on insufficient date. Frank Angell, ‘‘ Discrimination of Shades of Gray for different 
Intervals of time,” Philos. Stud. 1902, xix: 18; Martin and Müller, Zur Analyse der 
Unterschiedsempfindliichkeit, 1899, 196; of. Munsterberg, Psychol. Rev. 1894, 1. 45; 
Henmon, Arch. of Philos. Psychol. dc. 1900, No. 8. 
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since their influence is general and is not directed to any definite point 
' in the series. MEE. 

In analysing these observations regarding affective processes, two 
‘methods of treatment have been employed: they may be termed the 
arrangement by groups and the arrangement by stages. According to 
the arrangement by groups, which will be takèn up first, the observations 
‘in each of the groups of ‘far, ‘near, ‘dofbtfyl’ and ‘equal’ judgments 
are combined; the mean frequencf of ‘pleasant’ and ‘unpleasant’ 
reports 'is then determined for each case. The ‘neutral’ reports, which 
have not been separately presented, ‘are distributed in two WAYS. 
According to the first, which is employed in the preparation of Tables 
III to VI and which is regarded as the more important, these reports 
have been halved, one half being assigned to the set of ‘pleasant’ 
, reports (P.) and one to thé ‘unpleasant’ reports (U.). The effect of 


TABLE IV. Feeling: Arrangement by Groups: Summary. 













































. B F. N 
II | IIM | Au I II | U | AH I II | II | AH 
Far P. 2°38 | 2°16 | 2-11 | 2:20 | 2-88 | 2-88 | 8-01 | 2-88 || 8-50 | 8-52 | 8:45 | 3-49 
U.. [0:64 | 0-81 [0-82 | 0-77 || 0-49 | 0-82 | 0-70 | 0-70 || 0-08 | 0-05 0-08 | 0-04 
‘Near P. |118 | 1-22 | 1-25 | 1-22 | 1-88 | 0-77 | 1-05 | 1-01 || 0-72 | 0-69 | 0-86 0°69 
U. 1'81 | 1°62 | 1-71 | 1-70 | 1-31 | 1-86 | 1:22 | 1-81 || 1-20 | 0-96 | 1-49 | 1-17 
D P. 0:19 | 0-11 | 0-19 | 0-15 || 0-08 | 0-18 | 0-08 | 0-09 || 0-01 | 0-01 | — | 0-01 
U. | 0°58 | 0-72 | 0-46 | 0-62 || 0:41 | 0-56 | 0-52 | 0-51 |} 0-28 | 0-28 | 0-18 | 0-24 
E. P. 0:22 | 0-16 | 0-88 | 0-22 || 0-52 | 0-27 | 0-86 | 0-86 || 0-48 | 0-45 | 0-62 | 0-50 
| U. | 0-01 | 0-01 | 0-08 | 0-03 || 0-05 | 0:04 | 0-08 | 0-04 || 0-29 | 0-27 | 0-21 | 0-26 








this assignment on the proportions of P. and U. reports is tu render 
their differences less acute: as will be seen later on, the magnitude 
of these differences is such that this modification leaves their character- 
istic features quite clear. The other mode of distribution, which from 
the statistical point of view has certain advantages, consists in assigning 
thg ‘neutral’ reports according to the proportions of the P. and U. 
répotts, It will be noted that this distribution is equivalent to dis- 
regarding these reports in calculating the proportions. Reference will 
be made to the results of this mode of assignment at a later point. 

, The arrangement by groups has been followed in the preparation 
-of Tables IT and IV. It will be observed that this arrangement 
enables us to see at once not merely the mean frequency of feeling, 
but also the average number of judgments which each group contains 

, 28—32 
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within a series! As regards the last four horizontal columns it is to be 
noted that, since the ‘doubtful’ and ‘equal’ judgments are alternatives, 
the average values in each column are always fractional. The results are 
summarised for the three sections in Table IV : the column headed ‘ All’ 
gives the final mean which is based on the observations in all the fifteen ' 
cases irrespective of the division into sections. f 

It will be observed that fhe general relations of affective frequency 
in the different groups are the s&me for all the subjects. In the ‘far’ 
group the ‘pleasant’ reports far outngmber those which are ' unpleasant ': 
this relation is reversed in the ‘near’ group, though the predominance 
of unpleasantness is by no means so great as was that of pleasantness 
in the former group. The ‘equal’ judgments are decidedly pleasant: 
the ‘doubtful’ judgments are characteristically unpleasant. These 
relations while appearing most clearly in the summary are found to 
hold with few exceptions in the detailed results of Table III in spite 
of considerable differences in the absolute values. Since there is no 
distinct and regular variation in the, values from section to section, we 
may assume that the presence of the illusion has not produced any 
marked result. This circumstance enables us to regard the differences : 
in the separate cases as being mainly accidental and thus to attach 
a higher representative value to the results given in the ‘ All’ column. 
With respect to individual differences it is clear that the frequency of 
pleasantness is on the whole greatest with the subject N. and least with 
S. There is ground for considering that much of this difference is due 
to the different attitudes towards the work, which have already been 
referred to. The s&me' conditions which, it was suggested, account for 
the preponderance of ‘doubtful’ judgments will tend inegeneral to raise 
the number of ‘unpleasant’ judgments. It should be observed also that 
a sense of strain was frequently prominent with S. in the course of the 
formation of the judgment, which was in part connected with the 
knowledge of the subject that measurements of duration were being 
made: this no doubt contributes in part to the great frequency of 
unpleasant feeling. 


The object of the arrangement by stages was to determine in detail 
the character of the affective process at successive points or stages in 
the series. For the purposes of this inquiry the last ‘far’ judgment 
with its accompanying feeling has been considered as a fixed point of 


1 In Table IT and elsewhere,in the following pages, sero indicates a numerical value i 
less than 0-06, while a line indicates the absence of observations at that point. 
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reference, Before which come two other judgments, the three being 
taken together as forming the first part of a regular series, for each 
stage of which the .average -frequencies of ‘ pleasent and ‘unpleasant’ 
feeling .are' determined’. The group of ‘near’ judgments presents a 
more complex problem, for, while the number of judgments occasionally 
exceeds three, more often it falls below jt. The following treatment, 
in which three stages are again- -distinguished, while in some respects 
arbitrary, gives an instructive view of this portion of the series. When ` 
there are three successive judgmeats in this group, the frequency of 
feeling is determined simply as before in each instance. When there' 
are more than three, the first and last are taken as forming the first 
and third Stage: the others are taken together as forming the second 
or intermediate stage, which counts as one, so that each single affective 
report which is included hàs a fractional value, e. g. one-half or one-third. 

. From the sum of such values the affective frequency 1 is then calculated. 

The results for the successive stages* are given in Table V in the form . 
of percentages of unpleasant feeling. In the last’ vertical column, of 
Section II are given the mean, variations for this section as determined 
on the basis of the values appearing in the table: in the final column 

under ‘General M.V. are given the corresponding values for all the 
cases normal and marginal? A summary is given in Table VI: the data 
for D. and E. in Table III have been transformed into percentages 
&nd their average values presented in Table VI together with the 

previous stages, so that a complete view of the course of'affective changes 

may be obtained. 

The percentages: -of unpleasantness given in the column headed ‘All’ 
in Table VI are represented in Fig. 2: A glance at es is sufficient 
to shew that although ‘neutral’ reports are includ 
a sufficiently distinctive form. 


each curve has 


1 Series in which the number of ‘far’ judgments was leas than three have been 
included, the calculations being correspondingly modified. ! 

2 The omission of the data for certain stages in Table V is Hue to the fact that 
unpleasant feeling rarely ocourred at these stages. The statement! of the actual values 
may be given here:—at the first ‘far’ stage percentages 8 and 11 appear at margins*20 and 
80 with B. while percentages 8 and 9 appear at margins 3 and 80 with F.; there are no 
values for unpleasantness at the first two stages with N. 

3 The values of the m.v. for ‘doubtful’ and ‘equal’ are as follows: 


8 E. N. 
—— —— m 
Il Gen II Gen. II Gen. 
I 
D. 8 18 11 18 6 5 
E. 8 18 12 5 8 


LI 
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TABLE VI. Feeling: Arrangement ‘by Stages: Summary. 
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Fig. 2. Feeling connected with Judgment: Arrangement by Stages. 
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It is not surprising that the values for the stages in the various 
cases should exhibit great variations. But when these values are 
considered’ in connexion with each other in the succession of stages, 
there appears in the great majority of cases a definite, order of values. 
This order appears with much clearness in the summary and in the 
figure. The general rule is that the frequency of unpleasant feeling 
increases at first slowly, then °rapidly, then again slowly. It attains 
its highest point at the stage of ‘doubtful’ responses, but is strikingly 
diminished at the stage of equality.e 

The curve of the subject N. exhibits the greatest regularity and 
it may perhaps be taken as exemplifying the normal course of affective 
values: the low value of unpleasantness for S. and F. at the intermediate 
stage of the ‘near’ group would then be a deviation due to special 
conditions. From this point of view the very high frequency of un- 
pleasant feeling with S. and F. at the last ‘far’ and the first ‘near’ 
stage would represent the difficulty which was experienced in the 
transition from one form of judgment to another. The affective character 
of the intermediate stage, in which the main feature is the continuation 
and establishment of the form of judgment already reached, would then 
represent for these subjects a lessening of the difficulty, heightened 
perhaps by contrast. A certain relief was noted by S. and F. at this 
stage altogether apart from any knowledge as to the direction of the 
numerical results. The fact that the curve of the subject N. does not 
shew these modifications may be connected with that natural attitude 
towards the work which has already been referred to. Apart from these 
special modifications, it may be assumed that the increasing unpleasant- 
ness which accompanies the progress of the series finds its main 
explanation in the lessening clearness of the perception of difference 
together with the increasing uncertainty and difficulty in the formation 
of a judgment which are thereby involved. 

A special problem is presented by the marked diminution in the 
frequency of unpleasantness which characterises the judgments of the 
‘equal’ group. There may well have been an aesthetic element in these 
judgments, but this, though present in certain cases, was not observed 
in this group and can hardly have been a dominant condition. It may 
be suggested that a more important factor is to-be recognised in the 
specific character of the judgment of equality. Each subject was left 
free to answer ‘doubtful’ should it appear appropriate, and the fact 
that the number of such responses is considerable shews that this 
alternative was readily chosen. It may be supposed then that the 
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judgment of equality when it does appear is based on a clear definite 
apprehension of spatial relation. The attention in this process may 
be directed primarily to the likeness of the two parts of the divided 
line or to the central position as such. In either case the process is 
relatively positive and precise in character, and thus it will naturally 
be accompanied by feeling, which is predéminantly pleasant. 
It is stated by Whipple! that “Pleagantness is the correlate of 
‘certain’ judgments hot of any of the categories ‘equal,’ ‘higher, or 
‘lower.’” That there is a decided element of certainty in the judgments 
of equality i is no doubt the case, but this element taken by itself does 
not appear capable of giving an adequate explanation of the character 
of the feeling in the present instance. The ‘near’ judgments possess a 
fair degree of certainty—the ‘doubtful’ response was in a way an 
alternative to ‘near,’ às well as to ‘equal ’—yet they are distinctly more 
unpleasant than the ‘equal’ judgments. It may be pointed out further 
that certainty is not a primary fact: it is a result which, if accidental 
conditions such as the mood of the moment be disregarded, must be 
‘attributed to the inherent nature of the judgment in regard to which 
we ‘feel’ certain. We seem to be justified, then, in going beyond 
this secondary fact, and in recognising that in addition to certainty the 
character of the judgment is a condition of feeling. It is possible, 
indeed, that such a directly originated state of feeling may in some 
instances contribute to the appearance of the state of certainty. 
Angell’ remarks that “the judgments of ‘like’ differ from those 
‘unlike’ in being in great part negative. They are, so to speak, a 
function of the ‘unlike’ judgments....Accordingly judgments of ‘like’ 
result in great part from failure to perceive a difference.” Such a position 
could not be taken with regard to the results of the present investigation. 
The finding of the central point was the essential problem throughout 
thé work, and the ‘near’ and ‘far’ judgments, though in a measure 
positive—inasmuch as a position which is not central is still a definite 
object of apprehension—were from the point of view of the present 
_dnvestigation primarily negative. There may be mentioned here the 
oBservation of the subject S. that in certain cases where the judgment 
‘of equality was given it was based on an immediate apprehension 
of the presence of the middle disc in the central position, in other 
words on a ‘positive impression’ as to position. Such a process might 
1 “An Analytic Study of the Memory Image and the Process of Judgment in the 


Discrimination of Clangs and Tones,” Amer. J. of Psychol. 1901, xm. 44b. 
3. Op. cit. 19. 
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be expected to find a reflexion in the kind and degree of feta 
at this stage, and it is worthy of remark that the lowest percentage 
of unpleasantness is met with in the case of this subject, a percentage , 
which is lower than any that appears subsequently tq the first stage 
of the ‘far’ group in his series. i , 

The question may be raised whether there is evidence of alteration . 
in the character of feeling in the course of the work. The six repre- 
sentative cases have been analysed from this point of view and the 
following results have been-obtained.e The numerical values are per-' 
centages of ‘ pleasant’ reports: the terms ‘normal’ and ‘ marginal’ refer 
to the cases studied: the upper and lower sets of values, (a) and (b), 
refér to the results of the first two days,of work and the last two days 
of work respectively. 


8. F. N. 


“+ " ————— P NRI IARE S 
Normal Marginal , Normal Marginal Normal Marginal 
' (a) 50 59 71 66 70 58 
(b 59 52 84 67 72 74 . 


With the subject N. there appears a tendency towards increase in the 
frequency of pleasantness: with F. the tendency is reversed: with S. 
there is no evidence of any significant alteration. 

We may now return to the consideration of the ‘neutral’ reports. 
A direct estimate of the extent to which they enter into the affective 
totals has been gained by analysis of the data in the six representative 
cases; the average numbers of these reports in the different groups of 
judgments in' a series are given below. An indirect view of their 
influence is obtained by compan of the values in Tæble VI with 
those in Table VII. 


* 


Far Near D. 


1 
8. — | 01 — 0 
F. 0-2 0-2 0 0 
N 0 0:4 


0:1 l1 


‘In the preparation of Table VII the second mode of treatment fias 

' been applied to the ‘neutral’ reports. In dealing with the intermediate’ 

stage of the ‘near’ group a further modification has been introduced. 

The same data have been employed as before: in this instance, however, 

whether one,.two, or more observations are included in this stage, each 

counts as one in the formation of the P. and U. totals which are employed 
in calculating the relative percentages. 
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II | HI | All II All I II II All 

Far 1| — | 1:2] 2:8| 1:3 12| 238p r2], — — — -— 

2| 86| 9:6|108| 96 51| 44| B5| — — — ıı: — 
B | 56-0 | 71°1 | 68 8 | 0071 464 0 | 74:1 | 61-1 | 62-9 1:8 07| — 0-8 
Near 1 | 81-2} 66-1 | 73 0 | 72:0 4 70-2 | 60-5 | 64:6 31| 15:b| 229) 142 
2|86:90|81-1| 42-1 | 35:6 || 1277 | 4477 | 10-1 | 26-9 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100 0 
98|640/781|780]| 70-9 | 75-8 | 70:0 | 73:9 | 76-8 || 100:0| 100-0 100-0: 100 0 
D. 78°4 | 81:9] 6977 | 79:2 | 9177 | 81:2| 88:7 | 85-8 |. 95-0 | 100.0 10000 2987 
[^ — | — | 4:2] 11) 38-6] 148 | 50| 92 | 204| 87, 168. 18-9 





It has not seemed necessary to present the detailed data for the 
various cases: an adequate conception of the alterations produced by this 
treatment is gained by considering the summary given in Table VII 


in relation with that given in Table VI. It may be said that while 


certain points in regard to the affective values with each subject are 
brought out with special clearness by the second treatment, it does not 
appear that any modifications are required in the conclusions shieh 
were based'on the results Bren} in the previous tables. 


SUMMARY. 


1. While the general conclusions of the former investigation 
regarding the marginal illusion sre confirmed by the present work, 
the influence of the margin has been found to be more restricted, the 
illusion practically disappearing with a margin which is approximately 
half the length of the bisected line; at the same time the maximal 
effect has been found to be produced by a shorter margin. It is 
considered that these features are connected with the mode in which 
the distances are presented on the present occasion. 

` 2. The different forms of judgment have quite definite affective 
values, The frequency of unpleasant feeling is slight with the ‘far’ 
judgment, but rises very high with the ‘near’ judgment: the ‘doubtful’ 
judgment is characteristically unpleasant while the ‘equal’ judgment 
is‘pleasant. When the successive stages within the groups of ‘far’ and 
‘near’ judgments ‘are considered, it is found that on the whole un- 
pleasant feeling increases in Heaneney. the increase being at first slow, 
then rapid, then again slow. 


(Manuscript received 16 Aput, 1912.) 
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The Montessori Method: scientific pedagogy as applied to child education in 
“The Children’s Houses,” with additions and revisions by the author. 
By Dr Maria Montessori: translated by Anne E. GEonGE, with an 
introduction by Professor Henry W. HorwEs. Pp. xlii+377. London: 
Heinemann, 1912. i i 


We must be content to allow such an enthusiast as the Dottoressa to tell her 
story in her own way, and curb our impatience to get at the Method, as we read 
through various chapters devoted to such general problems as the new pedagogy, 
the history of methods, discipline, or the child's diet, and repeated descriptions 
illustrating the ecstatic delight of her pupils, and her profound faith in her work. 

The Montessori Method has an interesting origin. It arose by adapting to the - 
education of normal children methods and apparatus which had been successfully 
employed to teach deficient children. These methods and apparatus were the 
outcome of many years of experimental work, based on the principle of maximal 
freedom for school children, and individual, sensory, motor and intellectual training. 


Psychology: a new system, based on the study of the fundamental processes 
of the human mind. By Dr AzgTHUR LyNoH. Vol. 1. pp. xxiv + 378, 
vol. in pp. xv +436. London: Swift & Co. Ltd, 1912. 


Probabl the following quotations will serve to illustrate the D pom character 
of be work: “...let us speak of Idea as the i which the mind displays of a 
past experience, "Such as-& particular sensation" (p. 28). ‘The fact that we can 
speak of two shades of red, as being both red...implies something common in the 
midst of diversity. That something common corresponds to the feeling of innerva- 
tion of the nervous tissue corresponding. That f g we may call, by definition, 
the Feeling of Effort” (pp. 707, 708). Even the index is remarkable for its 
originality, containing as it does many such entries as “Fielding was gouty 
[page 627”; “ Mirabeau has some likeness to Gambetta [page] 643”; “ Muenster- 
erg i 


studied legerdemain [page] 42.” 
e. 


Die Entwicklung des Natwrgefühls und Das Wesen der Inspiration. Von 
_ Dr R. Hzwwie 8. 160. Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius. Barth, 1912. 
Mk 5. ; 


These two papers, o ally read before the Berlin Psychological Sooiety, 

contain an interesting LE of examples, illustrating the varying degree of 

dia of natural scenery in different ages, and the manner in whioh, from 
eir own accounts, men of genius arrive at their discoveries. 
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Fortschrttts der Psychologie und ihrer Anwendungen. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Privatdozent Dr WitHELm PETERS, herausgegeben von Dr KARL 
. Mager. BandI, Heft 1, pp. 82. Leipzig: B. G. Teuber, 20 Juni 1912. 
Der Band Mk 12. f 
This journal, which is to appen at irregular intervals—six numbers making 
up a voluine—promises to be of interest not only to Peycholegiets but to those 
working in various other fleldmof science. In this first number the editor, Dr Karl 
Marbe, gives an excellent review of recent “work in the application of psychology 
to natural science, medicine, philology, literature, aesthetics, history, pedagogy, 
jurisprudence, political economy and philosophy. 
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` Tüerpsychologisches Praktikum : in Dialogform. Von Prof. Kant CAMILLO 


Sounewer. S. 719. Leipzig: Veit & Co. Mk 16; geb. Mk 17.50. 


A text book in the form of a controversy between a psychologist, a physiologist, 
a biologist, a vitalist, a “ Darwinist,” a * Lamarckist? and a monist. 
Essentials af Psychology. By Prof. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Pp. 75. Oxford 
University Press: Henry Frowde, 1912. ls. 4d. net. 
This is a publication of a short series of lectures delivered by the author in an 


Indian University. What merit the book has is largely dependent on quotations 
from Ward, Stout and James, whose writings are liberally drawn upon. 


`. The Outlines of Educational Psychology. By Dr W. H. Pyre. Pp. x+ 254. 


Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1911. $1 250. 
La Religion de ÜEvolutionisme. Par Witieu VoagL, Pp. 334. Bruxelles: 


An Introduction to Psychology. By Prof. WinggtM WUNDT: translated by 
Dr RupoLr 'PrwTNER. Pp. xii+198. London: Allen & Oo., 1912. 
3s. 6d. net, i 


Studies in Linguistic Psychology. By Prof. RoszRr Jawes KerLoa. Pp. 64. 
Vol. 1. No. 1. Illinois: University Press, 1912. 


Das Problem der Objektiven Moglichkeit. Von Aucust GALLINGER. S. viii 


+126. Leipzig: Barth, 1912. Mk 4. 
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July 18th, 1912. The Heredity of Colour-blindness and its Bearing on the Classi- 
` fication of Cases (Demonstration), by S. P. Hayes (introduced * 
by C. S. Myzns). 


A New Apparatus for determining Retinal Sensibility (Demon- 
stration), by C. S. MYERS. 


The Evolution of “ Psychical Distance,” by E. Bunrbuon. 


Experiments on Rhythm (Demonstration), by L. WITTGENSTEIN 
and B. Musoro (introduced by C. 8. Myuns). 


An Experimental Investigation of Perception, by F. Surry 
(introduced by C. S. Mrzns). 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ATTENTION IN ILLUSIONS 
OF REVERSIBISE PERSPECTIVE. 


By J. 0. FLÜGEL. 
[From the Psychological Laboratory, University College, University of London.] 


I. | Introduction. Nature of the Investigation. 
II.  KEoperiments with two reversible figures seen simultaneously. 
III. Experiments with a series of drawings designed to make the 
. appearance of one perspective progressively more difficult. 
IV. Experiments with different Attitudes. Importance of the 
direction of the Attention. Individual differences. 
V. Experiments on Fioattion. 
VI. Further observations on the influence of Attention. General 
* Conclusions. Reasons for the neglect of Attention in 
previous investigations. 
VII. Some problems arising in connexion with the present results. 
Summary. 
os I. 

THE interest which experimental psychologists have for long dis- 
played in the subject of illusions of reversible perspective has of late 
years shown no signs of diminishing. But though the work of recent 
authors has brought to light a considerable number of new facts and 
given rise to interesting discussions of old problems from new points 
of view, there exists as yet no general agreement as to the conditions 
which underlie the reversals of perspective, or as to the exact nature 
of the psychological processes. involved. 

The explanations hitherto advanced may be roughly classified into 
two main groups, according as they regard the essential conditions of 
reversal to be found in (1) peripheral, or (2) central factors. Among 
earlier investigators of note, who have held the view that the changes 
of perspective depend primarily upon changes in the sense organ, may 
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be mentioned Brewster, Necker and Wundt. Of these Wundt has 
probably exercised a greater influence on subsequent thought than 
any other writer on the subject. Among those who have attributed 
most importance to changes of central origin the, best known are 
perhaps Wheatstone, Helmholtz and Hering. 

Until a few years ago the former school was probably in the 
ascendant, but the most receht writers on the subject have generally 
expressed dissatisfaction with thé view that the reversals are deter- 
mined solely or principally by peripheral factors, and are inclined to 
seek an explanation -in terms of purely psychological processes, or, at 
least, of physiological processes affecting the brain rather than the eye. 

Thus Becher? disputes the validity of Wundt’s rule according to 
which the nature of the perspective seen in an ambiguous figure 
depends solely upon the direction of fixation or upon eye movements. 
He comes to the conclusion that at least three factors must be taken 
into account, viz. fixation (in Wundt's sense), the direction and dis- 
tribution of attention and ‘set’ (as manifested in will, preperception, etc.). 
Benussi?, starting from observations showing that the time required for 
an ambiguous figure to be seen in any perspective at all varies according 
to the position in which the figure is drawn, argues the importance 
(though not the exclusive importance).of associative factors, and in an 
interesting theoretical discussion brings the reversals of. perspective 
into relation with the concept of ‘shape quality’ (Gestaliquahtdt). 

De Boer?, in a recent paper, upholds the importance of associative 
as against peripheral factors. Wallin also, who in his earlier book‘ was 
a staunch supporter of the peripheral theory, has, in a later paper’, 
suggested an explanation in terms of the 'refractory*period of the 
nervous arc' demonstrated by Sherrington and others. 

Those who have endeavoured similarly to account for the reversals 
of perspective by means of corresponding cerebral changes have, for the 
most part, brought the perspective illusions into relation with those 
other cases of alternating mental contents frequently classed together 
as due to ‘fluctuations of attention’; they have in fact regarded the 
illusions of reversible perspective as constituting only & particular case 

1 « Über umkehrbare Zeichnungen,” Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol. 1910, xv1. 897. 


3 «Über die Motiven d. scheinbaren Kórperhchkeit bel umkehrbaren Zeichnungen,” 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol, 1911, xx. 868. 

3 «Uber umkehrbare Zeichnungen,” Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol. 1910, xvn. 179. 

4 Illusions of Reversible Perspective, Princeton, 1905. 

5 «The Duration of Attention, Reversible Perspectives, and the Refractory Phase of 
the Nervous Aro,” J. of Philos., Psychol., etc. 1910, vu. No. 2. 
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of a more' general mental characteristic; which in turn is due to some 

. general condition affecting the activity of the cerebrum. Slaughter!, 
Bonser? and others have produced some interesting experimental 
evidence that this condition is- to be found in vaso-motor changes, 
and more especially in the Traube-Hering waves. 

Approaching the problew from a rather different’ point of view, 
McDougall* has maintained that the illusions we are here considering 
represent only a special case of a very general psychical characteristic, 
viz. the rapid fatigability and general instability manifested in all the 
higher levels of consciousness, and has shown grounds for believing that 
the physiological basis of this characteristic is to be found in the rapid 
changes of resistance at the synapses brought about by any nervous 
discharge affecting the higher centres, 


The present investigation was started in the hope of bringing some 
further light to bear on the problem of the intimate nature of the 
peychological processes concerned in these illusions, by carrying out 
some observations which, to the best of the writer's knowledge, had 
not been made before, or at least had not been made the object of 
systematic experimentation. The research owes its origin to Prof. 
Carveth Read, who suggested the line of investigation to be adopted 
and who collaborated with the writer in the earlier part of the ex- 
perimental work. Prof. C. Spearman has afforded much valuable help 
and criticism, both as regards devising’ and carrying out the experi- 
ments and the interpretation of the results obtained. The writer's 
thanks are also due to those who have at one time or another aub- 
mitted to the often rather tedious experiments with much patience 
and goodwill. The observers throughout the investigation were all 
‘trained subjects, being teachers, researchers, or advanced students of 
psychology. Great importance was attached to systematic introspec- 
tion; and as all the observers were given a very considerable amount 
of practice with the reversible illusions that were used, and as the 
réperts of their experiences under similar experimental conditions 
remained on the whole remarkably consistent even throughout long 


1 “The Fluctuations of Attention in some of their Psychological Relations,” Amer. J. 
of Psychol. 1901, xm. 918. 
3 “A Study of the Relations between Mental Activity and the Circulation of the 
Blood," Psychol. Rev. 1908, x. 190. " 
3 “The Physiological Factors of the Attention Process,” Mind, 1902, xx. 816; 1908 
xrt. 389, 478 ; 1906, xv. 329. Especially xv. 840 ff. i 
24—32 
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series of experiments, considerable reliance may be placéd on the 
results thus obtained. 

The principal apparatus used in all the experiments consisted of 
a triple time marker writing on a smoked drum and p Jacquet chrono- 
graph, adjusted to record seconds, electrically connected with one of 
the levers of the time marker. The subject recorded his experiences 
by means of a two-way switch? making contact on the right side during 
the appearance of one perspective and on the left side during the 
appearance of the other. The rigb and left contacts were connected 
with different levers.of the time marker. When neither perspective 
was seen or when the subject was in any way uncertain as to the 
nature of the perspective, he refrained from making contact in either 
direction. Each subject was allowed to choose for himself which con- 
tact should correspond to which perspective, and was allowed to practise 
the method of recording whenever necessary. Each experiment was 
timed to last one minute. In some cases it was difficult to obtain 
a typical record in a shorter time than this, while with longer periods 
the attention of the subject was apt to flag and subsequent intro- 
spection became difficult and unreliable. 


IL 


The first experiments to be described consisted in observing the 
changes of perspective that occurred in two ambiguous figures presented 
simultaneously to the subject. It was considered that such experiments, 
by showing whether the perspective of the two figures tended to change 
together or independently of one another, would be likely*to throw some 
light on the nature of the processes involved, and would in any case be 
of interest in view of some of the explanations that have been offered. 
Thus, if the reversals depend primarily upon some physiological factor 
which must affect the whole of the cortex simultaneously or nearly 
simultaneously, we should expect that the changes of perspective wonld 
take place in both figures at approximately the same moment. oA 
similar correspondence in the behaviour of the two figures might be 
looked for, if, as Wundt’s results tended to indicate, the reversals are 
dependent upon some one peripheral factor such as fixation, though the 
changes in any particular case would depend on the figures used and 
the direction and extent of the eye movement. If, on the other hand, 
the fluctuations in the two figures take place with any considerable 
degree of independence, it would seem that they must depend at least 
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in part upon strictly localised conditions, though this would not of 
course exclude the partial operation of a more general factor also. , 

. Three sets of experiments were carried out'in this connexion. In 
each case the two figures chosen for use were those of a prism’ and 
a table as depicted in Figs. 1 and 2. In the first set of experiments 
two identical figures (ie. tyo drawings of the same figure, prism or 
table as the case might be) were plac8d alengside one another and 
the subject fixated a point betwen them. The drawings were of 


ad 
e 
Fia. 1. Fra. 2. 


.8tüch a size and placed at such a distance from the subject that the 
whole of both figures could be clearly seen in perspective without any 
. wandering of the fixation. In the second set of experiments two 
different figures (i.e. one drawing of the prism and one of the 
table) were placed alongside one another in the same way as the 
two identical ones in the first set, while in the third set the 
' images of two different figures were superposed with the help of a 
stereoscope. In all these experiments the subject was provided with 
two two-way switches as described above, so that the fuctuations of 
each figure [night be recorded independently, and such additional 
registering apparatus was provided as was necessary. The process of 
observing and recording the changes of perspective in the two figures 
simultaneously was found ig the case of all the subjects to be con- 
siderably easier than was anticipated, and no serious difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining reliable records after: a little preliminary 
practice. 
" The most interesting features of these experiments are shown in 
Tables I, II and III. Table I contains the results obtained with two 
identical figures. In this Table are indicated the totals of the individual 
appearances of each perspective occurring during a single period of 
} The drawings were made on slips of cardboard 4-6om. long and 2-5 om. broad, the 
figure occupying almost the whole of each slip. The eye of the subject was about 40 am. 


distant from the table on which the slips were placed. An interval of -26 om. (in which 
was situated the fixation mark) separated the slips from one another. 
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observation (in this case one minute). As it was not foufíd possible 

or desirable to keep the total periods of observation always exactly of 

the prescribed length (though they seldom varied from it by more than 

two or three seconds), it has been found convenient tq reduce the total 

of the individual periods during which a particular perspective was seen 

to a percentage of the totdl period of obseryation. Thus, in the columns 
e 




















* TABLE I. 
——JT- 
Prism s Table 
Subject . JA ot of, of 
Right figure | Left figure | opposite Right figure | Left figure | opposite 
phase phase 
| 
R U L R U L T U BÍT U B 
C. R. 47 0 68] 28 0 72 82 735 0 295.75 0 25 2 
91 0 379|82 0 68 18 62 0 38/62 0 388 5 
Lgs o 44| 70 o s] 88 s7 0 a|s 0 e] 2° 
79 0 28| 53 0 47 48 82 0 68/82 0 68 0 
F. A. 72 0 38,607 0 83 11 62 0 8838|62 0 88 0 
61 0 689| 75 0 25 B5 57 0 48,68 0 42 8 
OC. B. 90 0 374|81 0 869 16 71 0 |7 0 29 0 
17 0 88| 24 0 376 12 54 0 4868|51 O0 49 10 
N. 0. 27 20 58} 75 20 5 69 49 0 658]81 0 69 28 
12 0 88]|100 0 0 88 68 0 87/57 0 48 29 
L 














Two juxtaposed drawings of the same figure seen simultaneously. The numerical 
records refer in each case to the percentage of the total period of observation during 
which the figure was seen in any particular perspective. The last column to the right in 
the records for prism and table indicates the percentage of this total period during which 
the simultaneously observed figures appeared in opposite phase. Two experiments are 
recorded for each pair of figures with each subject. & : 

For prism: R—'right end forward.’ L=‘left end forward.’ U=‘ uncertain.’ 

For table: T=‘ top visible.’ ` B=‘bottom visible U=‘ unoertain.’ 


relating to the prism, the numbers under R indicate the percentage of 
the total period during which the figure was seen with its right ‘end 
forward, ie. nearer the observer, thóse under L indicate the same as 
regards the time during which the figure was seen with the left end 
forward, and those under U the same as regards the periods of un- 
certainty. In the columns relating to the figure of the table, T indicates 
that the top or upper side of the table was visible, i.e. turned towards 
the observer, B that the bottom or under side was visible and U has 


ee 
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the same*meaning as before. In this experiment, however, it is more 
especially the difference between the two figures seen simultaneously ' 
that interests us and I have therefore, in a separate column, added the 
percentage of the total ‘period of observation during which the figures 
appeared in opposite phase. 

An inspection of Table I reveals the eee facts of interest for 
our present purpose :— 

1. In all five subjects there (€ in which the figures are in 
opposite phase. . 

2. In all cases except two (the observations made by subject N. C. 
on the prism figure) the total period of opposite phase is less than 

50°/, of the total period of observation. 

3. The two prisms have in every case longer periods of opposite 
phase than the two tables! 

4, With both prisms and tables subject N. C. has longer periods of 
opposite phase than the other subjects. 

Introspection showed that the perspective of the figures was just as 
clear and as easily recognisable during their periods of opposite phase as 
during their periods of similar phase. 

Taken as a whole, the results show clearly that two similar juxtaposed 
figures seen simultaneously tend to fluctuate together, but that this 
tendency is insufficient to prevent some periods during which the 
figures are distinctly seen in opposite phase. 

In Tables II and ITI are shown the most reliable results obtained with 
two different figures juxtaposed and superposed respectively; these figures 
being the same prism and table as were used in the preceding experiment. 
In these tables , I have indicated, besides the usual percentages for each 
figure, the percentage of the total period during which either phase 
of one figure coincided with either phase of the other. Thus under R 
(in the last two vertical columns) is shown the percentage during which 
the prism was seen with the right end forward, which in turn is sub- 
divided into two parts according as it coincided with ‘top visible’ (T) 
qr ‘bottom visible’ (B) in the table. It is evident that there exists on 
the whole a remarkable degree of independence i in the behaviour of the 
two figures, though the results obtained are irregular. These experi- 
ments confirm the previous series in showing that two figures seen 

‘ simultaneously may fluctuate independently of one another, but beyond 

this the results are chiefly negative. They show no strong tendency 

- for either aspect of one figure to correlate highly with either aspect of 
1 For the probable cause of this see footnote, p. 391. 
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Superposal Superposed 
Prism right, Table left , -Table right, Prism left 
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B B 
C. F. T T 
R B B 
AL T T 
B B 
1 8. T T 
B B 
t. C. T T 
B B 








_ Two superposed drawings of different figures; same arrangement as Table : 


Similarly, the results obtained in these experiments are diffi 
oncile with the view that the sole conditions governing the re 
to be found in fixation and eye movements. According to thi 
own theory, that reversible part of a figure which is fixate 
ariably appear nearer than that which is seen in indirect 

l in the case of eye movements, that point from which the 
nt starts is seen nearer than that to which the movement pr 
the present observations no point of either figure was directly f 
view, however, of the recently demonstrated and now genera 
ited fact that fixation of any point is never quite accurate fo 
m a very short space of time, it would seem legitimate to ex] 
8 theory that, in the absence of direct fixation of any part 
ire, that part which is nearest the fixation point would beh 
t were itself fixated. Thus, in the case of the two juxtaposed 
ı part of the right-hand figure which is nearest the fixation ] 
: end of the leg a (Fig. 2); we should therefore expect, accor 
ı above view. that this figure would be seen during the creat 
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of the time with a nearest the spectator, úe. in the phasé ‘bottom 
visible, As regards the left-hand figure, the point b is nearest the 
fixation point, and this figure should therefore appear in the phase 
‘top visible? The two figures seen simultaneously under the con- 
ditions of our experiment should then have appeared during the greater 
part of the time in opposite phases, whereas in reality the periods of 
similar phase greatly predominated. Simifarly, i in the two juxtaposed 
prisms, the points a and b (Fig. 1)*were nearest the fixation point in 
the left- and right-hand figures respegtively, and the two figures should 
likewise have been seen in opposite phases during the greater part of 
the time, whereas a glance at Table I shows that, although the periods 
of opposite phase are considerably longer than in the case of the two 
tables, the total length of all the periods of opposite phase exceeds 

50°/, of the total observation time with only one subject out of five. 
Again, in the observations with ‘different juxtaposed figures, we should, 
on the same principles, expect certain combinations to predominate and 
others to occur but very seldom if at all. Thus, with the prism on the 
right hand and the table on the left, the table should appear with it 
‘top visible’ and the prism with its left side forward, while the 
combination ‘bottom visible’ with right side forward should be very 
difficult or impossible to bring about, because it would involve fixating 
the more distant parts of both figures. Nevertheless, the Table indi- 
‘cates that this combination did actually occur with very considerable 
frequency. 

Thus, the experiments made with two figures seen simultaneously 
seem to give as little support to the view that the changes of per- 
spective can be entirely accounted for in terms of eye mowement (or at 
least to the form in which this view is usually met), as to the other 
theory which would explain them as due to general circulatory con- 
ditions such as the Traube-Hering waves. 


III. 


In the hope of obtaining more positive results than those described, 
in the preceding section, a fresh series of observations was started 
under new experimental conditions. These observations were all made 
with a single figure only, this figure being the well-known truncated . 
pyramid of Mach. The new conditions were of two kinds :— 

1. Whereas in the experiments recorded in Section II the atti- 
tude of the subject toward the figures had not been specially deter- 
mined, apart from the general instructions that he was not consciously 
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to favour*any one perspective and that he was, as far as possible, to 
regard the figures in the same way throughout the observations, the 
subject was now definitely instructed to adopt one of three attitudes 
towards the figure, the instruction running: ‘Will to see the figure as 
a chamber’ or ‘ Will to see the figure as a boss’ or ‘Remain indifferent 
as to the perspective,’ as the case might be. - 

2. It was thought that some help might be afforded in the 


attempt to isolate the principal factors upon which the reversals of 


perspective depend, if some meang could be found of gradually making 
the reversals less easy, so that finally the figure might appear in one 
perspective only. For this purpose a series of drawings was prepared!, 
in whieh, though starting with the simple Mach truncated pyramid, 
each subsequent drawing contained an increasing number of details 
calculated to make the main outlines of the figure (which remained 
the same throughout) appear in the ‘chamber’ rather than in the 
‘boss’ perspective. The series consisted of eight such drawings (Figs. 
3—10), which are reproduced on, the two pages following*. The figures 
were presented to the subjects in the order there given, £e. in order 
of increasing complication, and with each figure records were made 
with each of the three attitudes ‘indifferent,’ ‘willing chamber’ and 
‘willing boss’ in this order. The experiments were made upon the same 
five subjects as before, and with every subject one figure only was 
observed at each sitting, which thus consisted of three periods of one 
minute each. Only one record was taken for each attitude but only 
such records were accepted as were considered thoroughly satisfactory 
both by subject and experimenter, the experiment being repeated 
whenever, necessary, until such a record was obtained. 

The principal results of these experiments are shown in Table IV, 


where, as before, the numbers indicate the percentage of the total time 


of observation during which a particular perspective was seen. The 
letters C, U and B over the columns for each figure represent the 
periods during which the figure was seen as ‘chamber, of uncertain 
perspective, or as ‘boss’ reapectively. No results are recorded under 
U*for the first two subjects in the Table, as the desirability of recording 
periods of uncertainty had not become fully apparent until the experi- 
ments had been completed with these two subjecta. 


1 I am muoh indebted to Miss Maud Klein for her kindness in designing and executing 
the drawings used in these experiments, ; 
* Figs. 8, 9 and 10 differ in a few minor respects from the drawings actually used in 


. the experiments. All essential features however (e.g. number and position of the persons 
amount and nature of detail on ceiling, walls and floor) remain unchanged. 
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An inspection of the Table shows that on the whole the tomplica- 
tions in the drawings possess surprisingly little power to produce the 
favoured perspective and to prevent reversal. With the ‘ indifferent’ 
attitude, Fig. 8 produces ‘chamber’ the whole time with only two 
of the five subjects; in the ‘willing boss’ observations it produces almost 


y pad 
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complete predominance of ‘ chamber’ with only one subject. In the 
‘willing chamber’ experiments, however, we find complete or almost 
complete predominance of ‘chamber’ in the last four, three and two 
figures respectively; in subjects N. C., C. S. and J. C. F. Thus, when will 
and the details added to the figure work in the same direction, they are 
more effectual than when either is alone. In the record of F. A. there 
is shown a strong and increasing tendency to avoid seeing the figure as 
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‘ chamber? which neither will nor increasing complication of the draw- 
ing is able to check. In general there appears no constant tendency 
for the percentage of ‘chamber’ to increase from figure to figure, No 
doubt a nearer approach to such a constant tendency would, have been 
revealed, had the average of several observations been taken instead 
of one observation only for, each attitude. ° Further observations were 








nót made however, since introspection showed that what appeared to 

be the more fundamental conditions for reversal were not really con- 

troled by the present experiment and at the same time indicated a 
more hopeful way of investigating these conditions. 

^" Tt will be noticed that as regards effectiveness of willing, the sub- 

jects fall into two fairly well-marked classes—one being represented by 

N. C. and the other by the remaining four subjects. "These individual 
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differencds in the power to control the reversals of perspective are 
among the most interesting facts brought to light by the present 
investigation. They will be met with again.in the later experiments, 
but in order noj unduly to complicate the problem with which we are 
here primarily concerned, I shall defer a discussion as to the real nature 
of these differences until after the presentation of some further data on 
the subject, which I hope to bring forw&rd in a subsequent paper. 

Although it does not appear in Table IIT, it may be mentioned that 
will had little influence on theeaverage duration of all the periods 
composing a single observation, the lengthening of the periods of the 
desired perspective being compensated by a corresponding shortening 
of the undesired perspective. 

The most useful and interesting results of this series of experiments 
are probably to be found in the introspections. These explain to some 
extent the cause of what is at first sight the rather surprising inability 
of the details of the figures to prevent reversals of perspective, and at 
the same time bring us a step nearer to the end we have in view—the 
“discovery of the true psychological conditions upon which the reversals 
depend. The most fundamental fact brought out by the introspections 
of all the subjects is that, in nearly every case where the details of the 
more complicated figures failed to prevent reversals of perspective, these 
details were less attended to than were the main outlines of the figure. 

As regards the observations with ‘indifferent’ attitude, there are at 
least two conditions of the experiment which may be supposed to have 
played a part in producing this comparative neglect of the details. 
There is first the general instruction to the subjects to observe and 
record any feversals of perspective that occur, which in the absence ` 
of any instruction to the contrary, would naturally tend to make the 
subject concentrate his attention chiefly on the main outlines, since it 
‘was here alone that reversal could be observed. There is, in addition, 
the fact that with all the subjects the earlier observations were made 
upon the simpler figures, which contained only the main outlines or 
_ ebut few complicating details, and the attitude necessarily adopted in 
‘the case of the early figures seems to have perseverated to a considerable 
extent in the observations made with the later figures. This is expressly 
mentioned by two subjects and seems to have occurred also in the other 
cases. 

All the subjects seem to have spontaneously adopted distinct 
attitudes in. the case of the ‘willing boss’ and ‘willing chamber’ 
experiments respectively. In the case of ‘willing chamber’ there 
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seems to have been generally a more or less conscious en(leavour to 
concentrate attention on the details of the figures and to allow them to 
enter clearly into consciousness. Comparative neglect of details on the 
other hand is reported in nearly every case where ‘willing boss’ was 
conspicuously successful In the few remaining cases those details 
which still remain prominént seem to have been incorporated into the 
‘boss’ perspective by acquiring some definite meaning in connexion 
with the boss, eg. by becoming lirfes or marks upon the sides of the 
boss. An extreme instance of this ig when the details of Fig. 10 were 
seen as the ornamentation upon & ' Japanese paper basket, the bottom 
of which was towards the observer. In a very few instances a detail 
might remain clear, but fail to be incorporated into the predominant 
boss perspective. * Thus, the child in Fig. 8 was seen by one subject to 
have no connexion with the boss, but to be superposed upon it in some 
way as an irrelevant detail, much as an insect or a piece of dirt lying 
on the paper. In extreme cases, however, inability to neglect the 
details, in spite of a high degree of attention to the main outlines, 
would bring about a splitting up of the figure into two incongruous 
perspectives, Thus, in Fig. 7,'chamber' would suddenly change into 
‘boss’ while the windows retained their original (‘chamber’) per- 
spective. One subject describes an appearance of this sort as like 
looking through a transparent boss into a corridor. While willing 
‘chamber, on the other hand, the subjects seemed to have allowed the 
attention to move freely over the details of the figure and to have 
welcomed them as aids to the maintenance of the desired perspective. 
Several subjects report that failure to preserve the ‘chamber’ per- 
spective during the whole period, even with the later figures, was due 
to sudden irruptions into undue prominence of the main outlines and 
particularly of the inner square, resulting in & momentary neglect of 
the details. 

Thus the introspections seem to indicate that the direction of the 
attention plays a very important part in the reversals of perspective. 
In the figures used in the present experiments, clearness in consciouse 
ness of the main outlines seems to have been essential to the appeararfte 
of ‘ boss,’ while prominence of the details was a great aid to the main- 
tenance of the ‘chamber’ perspective. The regularity with which these 
facts came out in the introspections of all the subjects seemed to indicate 
that they were of fundamental importance, but in themselves they are 
unable to explain the changes of perspective in the usual kind of am- 
biguous figures, since here there is no complicating detail. However, the 
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"manner in ‘which the direction of attention operates as a decisive factor 
in these cases also is brought out clearly in the experiments described 
in the next section. 


e D. . 
. . .* 

„As it was by now probable that ome at least of the most essential 
conditions governing the reversal af the perspective were to be found 
in the attitude of the subject towards the figure, and in particular, in 
the relative amount of attention, directed to different parts of the figure, 
& fresh series of experiments was undertaken, in which the gubject was 
instructed to adopt a different attitude towards the figure during 
‘ successive Observations, while the figure itself and all the external 
conditions of the experiment remained the same throughout, and were, 
unlike those of the previous observations, of the greatest possible 
simplicity. For this purpose use was made of the prism (Fig. 1) 
already employed in the observations described in Section I, experience 
having shown that on the whole both the perspective itself and the 
changes from one perspective to another were clearer in this figure 
than in most others. A list of ten attitudes was drawn up, these 
attitudes being chosen from among those which had at one'time or 
, another been spontaneously adopted by one or more of the subjects in 
‘the earlier experiments, and which had. been described in their intro- 
spections. Each attitude was adopted once at every sitting, which 
therefore consisted of ten observations of one minute each. In order 
, to avoid as far &s possible any effects of the order in which the attitudes 
were taken and of the perseveration of one attitude upon the succeed- 
ing one, the experiments were so arranged that each attitude occupied 
every possible place as regards order and was preceded and succeeded 

by every other attitude in the course of ten sittings. The actual 


' e} As this arrangement has not, so far as I am aware, been described before, and as it 
is prebable that other cases may frequently arise, in which, when repeating a number of 
performances on different days, it is desirable to neutralise any, effects both of the order 
of presentation and of the perseveration of the mental attitudes occasioned by the various 
performances, it is perhaps worth while to indicate the method here. For the sake of 
simplicity let us suppose that we are dealing with four performances only, instead of with 
ten, as in the present case. Let us designate these four performances 1, 2, 3 and 4 
respectively, and take them in this order on the first day. If now for the sake of calou- 
lation we insert a 0 before the 1, the rule for the order in which the performances are to 
be taken on subsequent days is as follows :— 
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influence of order and perseveration appears however to*have been 
very small as soon as the subjects had become thoroughly used to 
the attitudes and to the general conditions of the experiment. A 
_ small fixation mark was provided in the middle of the figure, and 
the subjects were instructed .to do their best to fixate this mark 
steadily throughout the experiments, but, not to let the effort to fixate 
interfere seriously with the adoption of the required attitude. 

The numerical results obtained from these experiments with the 
three subjects on whom they were garried out are shown in Table V, 
in which are given both the percentage of the total time of observation 
during which either perspective was seen (as in the earlier Tables), and 
the average duration of the periods of either perspective. As, however, 
the value of the experiments depends even more upon the introspections 
of the subjects than upon the numerical results, we will proceed to con- 
sider the nature and effect of each attitude in turn, with particular 
reference to the introspections obtained from each of the three 
subjects. 

It will materially facilitate recognition of the general conclusion to 
be drawn from these observations, if the reader is informed beforehand 
of its nature (which was of course only clear to the experimenter at the 
end of the whole series of experiments), and is thus able to consider 
the individual results obtained from each attitude in the light of 
the general result obtained from all. The present experiments make 
abundantly clear what was already indicated in the previous series of 
observations—that the nature of the perspective in which an ambiguous 
figure is seen at any moment is (at least under the present experimental 
conditions and for the present observers) mainly dete»mined by the 


For the second day begin with 2 and take in succession each second performance in 
the order in which they were taken on the first day. 
For the third day begin with 8 and take in succession each third performance, and so 


' on till each performance has been taken first on one occasion. 


The scheme for our four performances will thus be as follows :— 
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1 

241 
8 14 
4 8 3 


This arrangement of course necessitates a number of sittings equal to the number of 
performances or some multiple of this. Unfortunately it does not admit of application to 
an uneven number of performances without considerable modification entailing the non- 
utilisation of some of the data. 
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TABLE V.' 
II | IV. v. 
-U"R|L U RÍL UB 
. 
88 *b4| 42 0 58| 40 17 48 
81 69| 58 0 58| 95 98 53, 
25 82| 51 0 70| 40 20 87 
07 18 1:0 0 r3 L4 02 13 
77 12| 56 1 48 7 88 10 
133 60| 70 18 68| 17 78 68 
16:5 16| 68 40 50| L8 103 17 
146 O04 l4 0 08 08 $8 C08 
100 o0 0 7 98 0 10 0 
.0. 0 ‘O 19-1. 11°6 0 0 0 
60 0 0 101 45:9 0 60 0 
0 0 0 88 306 0 0 0 
VII. IX. x. 
‘ L U B|.L U R| LEL U R|'L U R| L UR 
ibjeot: O. 8 : 
Plo 45 7 48| 82 4 64] 87 11 B| d 6  53| 50 4 46 
m. v., 76 56 88) 66 49 659| 85 73 68| 66 68 61| 538 39 7l 
lav. duration | 40 12 85| 25 88 48| 86 L6 86] $0 15 88| 51 L6 37 
gx I7 08 05 02 O4 ra 03 04$ 07 €8 O8 10 LS 04 11 
|bjeot: A.W. |, ' . E 4 
Ph 4 e14, 44 7 49| 88 4 104 58 12 85| 88 3 u4 
m. v. 68 49 38/130 85 162| 79 95 90| $0 107 100| SO 35 35 
lav. duration) 76 18 14| 36 28 41/159 22 21 21 14 15| 88 19 12 
m. v. 16 08 08| L0 07 10! 8? 06 06| 07 08 O04, 19 OF OF 
bject: N. O Welt 
DW ds a, m EP 
m. v. - 0 0 0| O — —| 58 60 o| o `o o0 0 0 0 
Av. duration 60 0 0| — — —| 44-7 87 0| ‘60 0 0| 60 0 0 
m.v. fe 0 0 0| — — —|i$3 26 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 
[ . z ^ 
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lal period. of observation during which the figure was seen in any particular 


en for the average duration refer only to the total number of sittings 


| L=‘ left end forward,’ U=‘ uncertain; R=‘ right end forward.’ 


e " = 
| Observations on the prism figure with different attitudes. The Table indicates 





(i) the percentage of the 


Perspective, (ii) the average 
tation of the individual periods of each perspective. The percentage results give the average for tho 


lole period of ten sittings. In oases where any perspective was not observed on every sitting, the results 


in which this perspective was observed 
d not to the whole period of 10 sittings, For description of attitudes see text. 
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direction.of the attention; and that the direction of thé attention 
determines the perspective according to the following rule :— 

As regards all reversible parts of the figure, that part of the figure 
which receives the more attention is seen in front of that part which 
receives the-less attention’. 

Having thus given ih anticipation jhe general conclusion to be 
drawn from the whole series 8f experiments, we will proceed, as briefly 

,88 possible, to describe each' attifude, to examine its effects as mani- 
fested through the numerical results and through the introspections, 
and to show how these effects of the individual attitudes support the 
above general conclusion. : 
Attitude I may be described as that of passive contemplation, The 
instructions to the subject were as follows: “ Contemplate the figure 
as passively as is compatible with observing and recording the changes, 
of perspective that occur, As far as possible keep out everything 
from consciousness except the figure you are contemplating, and 
refrain from willing or wishing to maintain or to change any per- 
spective.” The attitude thus reduced all conscious effort toa 
minimum. Corresponding to, the reduced attention there is fre- 
quently reported a reduction in the vividness of the perspective 
(hence frequent large amounts of U with two of the subjects); but 
as no attempt was made to control the direction of such attention 
as there was, the conditions were not favourable for bringing out 
any correspondence between the direction of the attention and the 


1 In view of the many senses in which ‘attention’ has been understood by different 
writers, and of the many and varied features which can be introspectively discovered as 
characteristic of the attentive consciousness, it becomes highly desirable to define more 
precisely the meaning of the word as it is used here. It is above all intended to signify 
something predominantly cognitive in nature. Although conative and affective elements 
are often, perhaps always, present, they are not the most constant or the most character- 
istio features of what is here called attention, which is perhaps most accurately described 
as ‘clearness in consciousness.’ Thus when we say that a particular part of a figure’ 
receives the most attention, we mean primarily that that part is more clearly in conscioug- 
nesa than the remainder of the figure. This ‘clearness’ however must be carefully 
distinguished from (1) sensory intensity, and (2) sensory distinctness, i.e. sharpness of 
differences as presented in sensation, of both of which it would seem to be very largely 
independent. The relation of ‘glearness’ to intensity of mental process as a whole 
presents a more difficult problem, since such intensity is dependent more on conative and’ 
affective than on purely cognitive factors. This problem, however, though of considerable 
interest in itself, is not of great importance for our present purpose, since ib is the 
eognitive elements which varied most in our observations, the conative and affective 
elements, and therefore also the totel intensity of consciousness, remaining (with few 
exceptions) comparatively unchanged from one experiment to another. 
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` nature of the perspective. "Two of the subjects seem to have found 


the maintenance’ of this attitude a pleasant and easy task, disturbed 
only, in the case of N.C., by occasional doubts as to whether or not 
there was any perspective at all (and hence considerable variations in 
the amounts of U were found in her records) To A. W. however the 
attitude presented some diffigulty, owing tothe fact that (in his own 
words) “the endeavour to record any chehges ef perspective frequently 
‘occasioned a turning of the attentién to one side or the other to Beo if 
that side were forward or back," and, as the side which received this 


‘increased’ amount of attention invariably appeared forward, this pro- 


cedure seemed to contravene the instruction to be passive and in- 
different. In the earlier sittings A. W. also reported the interesting 
phenomenon of both ends of the figure being forward simultaneously, 
but subsequent introspection showed this to consist in an extremely . 
rapid oscillation between the two perspectives, accompanied by equally 
rapid changes in the direction of attention. These introspections of 
A. W., together with the loss of clearness of perspective in the ‘case 
of N. C., are of course in strict agreement with the general conclusion 
"mentioned above. Perhaps the chief use of this attitude, however, does . 
nob lie in the results obtained, considered by themselves, but in the 


' fact that it afforded a standard of ‘normal’ or ‘natural’ observation 


for judging the results of the subsequent: attitudes, in which the 
direction of the attention and the other conditions of observation were 
more precisely determined. ` . 

. Attitude IT may be described as being one of distributed attention. 
The instructions were : “Contemplate the figure with a high degree of 
attention, thif attention’ to embrace continuously the whole of the 
figure. Refrain from willing or wishing to maintain or to change any 
perspective.” In A. W. these instructions seem to have produced two 
distinct attitudes—(1) a really successful attempt to embrace the 
whole figure simultaneously, (2) in default of this, & continuous rushing 


: gf the attention over the whole figure, taking in the different parts in 


répid succéssion. (1) seems to have produced long periods during which 
the figure was seen without perspective; (2) very short periods of 
alternating perspective. This difference accounts for the high m. v. of 


` the results obtained with A. W. from this attitude’, The introspections 


of N.C.’ show that during the earlier observations she had some , 


"E. The various other cases of unusually high mean variation with this subject and with 


N.O. are, almost without exception, similarly traceable to noticeably different distributions 
of the attention having been adopted on different sittings. . : 
3 E n 
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difficulty in keeping thé whole of the figure steadily in* attention, 
and that as soon as the distribution of attention became conspicuously 
uneven, that part of the figure which received the more attention was 
seen forward. In the later observations the attention is reported as 
being more successfully distributed over the whole figure, with the 
result that the figure is been without perspective. Thus the intro- 
spections and numerical resulf& obtained from A.W. and N.C. are in 
full agreement with the general tonclusion. When the attention is 
equally distributed over the whole fagure no perspective is seen, since 
neither of the reversible parts of the figure receives & greater amount 
of attention than the other. Less characteristic results were however 
obtained from C.S. The effect of the different attitudes is indeed 
throughout less marked with this subject than with the others. In the 
present case this lack of effect is increased by the fact that in C. 8. the 
tendency to see the figure in some kind of perspective is apparently 
considerably more marked than it is with the other subjects (this 


tendency being manifested in smaller amounts of U throughout the ` 


experiments). This probably counteracted the natural tendency of 
the attitude to make the figure appear flat. As, however, this subject 
also appeared to experience greater difficulty in maintaining a steady 
distribution of attention over the whole figure, the results are not 
opposed to our general conclusion. 

Attitude III demanded concentration in place of distribution of 
attention. The instructions were as follows: “Contemplate the figure 
with:a high degree of attention, this attention being concentrated on 
the central part of the figure. Refrain from willing or wishing to 
maintain or to change any perspective." The effect of the attitude is 
shown unmistakeably in larger amounts of U with all three subjecta. 
Concentration on the centre of the figure produces a corresponding 
neglect of the sides and inability to see the figure in perspective. In 
the case of A. W. and C.S. this is perhaps partly due to the ends of 
the figure being insufficiently in consciousness for the subject to be 
certain whether they were in perspective or not; it is, however, beyortd 
doubt due also in part to a general flatness of the figure. As before, 
short appearances of one perspective or the other usually coincide with 
observed movements of the attention to the corresponding side. With 
N.C. there seems never to have been any doubt as to the flatness of the 
figure during the whole time. “The sides were nevertheless sufficiently 
in consciousness for any perspective to have been noticed, had there 
been any.” Thus the results are again in harmony with our general 
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conclusion* when attention is withdrawn from either of the reversible 
parts the figure is seen without perspective. 

For Attitude IV the instructions were as follows: “ Contemplate 
the figure with a,high degree of attention, this attention being concen- 
- , trated on the end which happens to be forward for the time being. 
Refrain from willing or wishing to maintaih, or to change any per- 
spective.” The effect of the attitude 4s, as might be expected, to 
increase the length of the periods® during which either perspective 
persists uninterruptedly, since a soon as any perspective appears, 
attention is so directed as to make the conditions (according to our 
general rule) most favourable for its persistence. With N.C. this 
attitude suffices to maintain one perspective (the ‘right forward’ or 
naturally favoured one, in the absence of any instructions to the 
. contrary) nearly the whole time. A.W. reports that he could have 

‘done the same, if only he could have prevented the attention from 

“wandering off to the other side. C.S. also frequently observes that the 
. Ghanges of perspective coincide with a noticeable relaxation of attention 
to the side that had been forward. Both A. W. and C. S. are powerless 
to prevent these relaxations or wanderings of attention, though of 
course their occurrence may be considerably. delayed by an act 
of wil, as in the present case. The results obtained from this 
attitude are then again in strict conformity with our general con- 
clusion. 

` Attitude V. ' Up till now the subjects had been instructed to 
preserve a neutral attitude towards the figure. This was now abandoned 
in favour of a.distinct effort of will to see the figure in some definite 
manner, Th8 instructions for Attitude V were as follows: “Will to 
see the figure without perspective, but take care that the whole figure 
` remains in consciousness.” With all three subjects the willing seems 
„to ‘have been positive, and not, as the instructions might suggest, 
‘negative; úe. they willed to see the figure in some definite way or 
with some definite appearance, not without the appearance of per- 
stpectivity. With A. W. and N. C. the attitude seems to have become 
very like that of the distributed attention in Attitude II; their 
efforts were directed chiefly to distributing the attention evenly over 
the whole figure; when this was successfully accomplished, the absence 
-of perspective followed automatically without any further effort of will. 
C.S. seems to have relied chiefly upon seeing the figure as a geo- 
metrical design, a method which was also from time to time adopted by 
the other subjects. In so doing, those parts seem as a rule to have 
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been most clearly in consciousness which are least connected with 
either of the dominant perspectives. It is interesting to note that 
this subject records a smaller amount of U when (as in this case) he is 
actually willing to see the figure. without perspectiye, than in Atti- 
tude IIT, when he is concentrating attention on the centre. The effort 
to keep the whole of the figure well in consciousness (demanded by the 
present instructions) makes eit necessary to give a good deal of 
attention to those parts of the figtire most closely associated with the 
perspective, and it is probable that a very slight increase of this 
attention suffices to bring in the perspective, whereas the danger of 
this happening is considerably reduced when the whole of the attention: 
may be concentrated on the centre of the figure. This indicates that 
the direction of the attention is of much greater importance than any 
mere effort of will in determining the presence or absence of per- 
spective. This is fully in harmony with the results obtained from the 
subsequent attitudes and with the introspections of the subjects. 

For Attitude VI the instructions were: “ Will ‘left forward’ (by 
this was meant in this and the subsequent attitudes—' Will the figure 
to appear in such a perspective that the left end is forward ") by pulling 
the left end towards you.” In the introspections obtained from this 
attitude all three subjects report that both willing and pulling are in 
themselves of no assistance in producing the desired perspective, which 
can be obtained just as well by the mere concentration of attention , 
upon the left square. The subjects are, however, successful -in pro- 
ducing this perspective (even with C. S. the amount of L is only 
surpassed in one other attitude) just because the attitude permits and 
demands the direction of attention principally upon the left square.: 
As before, it is reported that appearances of ‘right forward’ frequently 
coincide with observed fluctuations of the attention in the same 
direction. ` 

Attitude VII was as follows: “-Will ‘left forward’ (im the above- 
mentioned sense) by pusbing the right end away from you.” All 
three snbjects find this attitude one of great difficulty and have but: 
poor success in producing the desired perspective. N.C. indeed stys | 
that she finds the attitude itself impossible to attain, and failed to 
produce what she could regard as a satisfactory record after the first 
two attempts. Pushing the right end back involves paying attention 
to that end, and as soon as the necessary amount of attention was 
given to the right end, it came forward with such vividness as to make 
it appear hopeless and impossible to will to see the figure in any other 
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, perspective, A. W. also described the attitude as being very difficult, 
and only achieves. some measure of.success by the help of an artifice ;— 
" in contemplating the right square he directs his attention particularly 
to the right-hapd part: of the diagonal line joining the upper right- 
hand corners of the two squares contained in the figure, and sees this 
in front of the right-hand gquare itself. This of course produces the 
desired perspective of the whole figure and.is in accordance with our 
general rule; to judge from the imtrospections however, this procedure 
seems to:have alternated rather ghat coincided with the pushing back 
of the right square demanded by the instructions, which, in itself, is 
probably as inconsistent with the appearance of ‘left forward’ as in 
the case of N.C. In agreement with this is the fact that A. W.’s 
willing, with this attitude, is distinctly less successful than usual. 
With C.S. this attitude, in spite of the willing, actually produces & 
' smaller amount of ‘left forward’ than any other. The introspections 
* from this subject show that whenever the. left side was forward there 
' was a considerable relaxation of attention to the right square and 
'."a corresponding increase of attention to the left, the willing to push 
'' back the right square, if continued at all at these moments, being per- 
formed only “in a ‘helpless Platonic sort of way.” i 
.In Attitude VIII willing was combined with concentration of 
attention upon quite a small area of the figure.' The instructions 
were: “Will ‘left forward’; in so doing concentrate the attention 
upon the angle indicated,” this angle being the one indicated as c in 
Fig. 1. The results ‘from this attitude, while confirming those already 
obtained, do not give any fresh information of particular interest. The 
attitude is mot difficult and the willing is attended with a considerable 
amount of success, since attention can be concentrated on a point 
which it is desired to see forward. The introspections indicate, how- 
ever, that at the moments when the ‘left forward’ perspective was 
clearest, a considerable amount of attention was given to the left square 
as well as to the angle. d 
e d Attitude IX. The instructions for this were: “ Will ‘left forward’ 
Vy means of preperception of the desired perspective, when it is not 
^ present. When it is present, adopt the 'passive contemplation' of 
Attitude L". For two of the subjects (A. W. and C. S.) this attitude 
` resolved itself into an alternate strengthening and relaxation of attention 
and will  Prepereeption and will, however, were found, here as before, 
to be of no importance, the perspective apparently being determined 
' solely by the direction and the amount of the attention. All three 
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subjects present interesting individual characteristics in tht results 
obtained from this attitude. A.W. exhibits most clearly the effecta of 
the alternating increase and relaxation of attention in a considerable 
shortening of the periods during which each perspective lasted. As 
soon as he had obtained the desired perspective by means of vigorous 
attention to the left square, he relaxed gttention according to the 
instructions. This was immediftely followed by & reversal of the per- 
spective, frequently accompanied by*a noticeable increase of attention 
to the right side. This reversal necessitated a fresh concentration of 
attention upon the left square, which brought back the ‘left forward’ 
perspective, and so on. With C. S. these alternations seem to have 
been almost equally well marked subjectively, but, owing to the fact 
that there was considerable inertia in passing from the state of strained 
to that of relaxed attention, the periods are not &ppreciably shorter 
than usual With N.C. there are few if any reversals of perspective 
with this attitude. Judging from the introspections, the initial stage 
of the attitude was much the same as with the other subjects, but the | 
relaxation of attention does not, as with them, seem to have involved 
a marked increase of the relative amounts of attention given to the 
right square. The absolute amount of attention was decreased without 
undergoing any considerable change of direction. Thus the ‘left 
forward’ perspective, when once obtained, was in the majority of 
cases enabled to persist uninterruptedly during the whole time of 
observation. 

The tenth and last attitude was as follows: “Will ‘left forward’ 
by means of calling up suitable auxiliary images or ideas.” In some 
preliminary experiments, as well as in several of the *xperiments 
recorded in the earlier sections, there had appeared to be some 
evidence in favour of the view that ‘willing’ was both easier and 
more effective when the figure was given some definite meaning, or 
incorporated into some system of imagery or ideas tending to make it 
appear in the desired perspective, than when attention was merely 
concentrated on the figure as actually presented. The present attitude 
was included in the series with a view to obtaining some further 
evidence on this point. It would seem, however, that this influence 
of the method of willing, if it exists at all, can only manifest itself in 
so far as it affects the direction of the attention. There is perhaps 
some slight evidence in the case of C.S. to show that it is easier 
to keep the attention fixed upon the left square, by this indirect, 
than by the more usual direct method; but our data do not 
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enable ug to say whether this is a general rule, or is peculiar to this 
. subject. l 
. t 
The experiments we have described in this section seem to supply 
on the whole a very consistent body of evidence in favour of the general 
conclusion we have already enunciated, Viz. that, as regards all re- 
versible parts of the figure, that part 8f the figure which receives the 
more attention is seen in front ðf that part which receives the less 
attention. Before going on to consider how far this rule, which seems 
so clearly demonstrated in the case of the present observations, admits 
,: of application to all cases of reversible perspective, it may be well to 
‘draw attention to the interesting individual differences between the 
three subjects of the experiments recorded in this section. As already 
indicated, I intend to postpone a consideration of the underlying causes 
- of these individual differences until I am in a position to present 
* some further data on the subject; but a brief summary of the actual 
facts as revealed in the present experiments may not be out of place 
here. l “ae 
The principal feature of these individual differences is concerned 
with the power of voluntary control over the perspective, or, in other 
‘words, the power of producing and maintaining a given distribution of 
the attention. N.C. possesses this power of voluntary control in a 
_ remarkably high degree; with C. S. it is present only to a comparatively 
small extent, while A. W. occupies an intermediate position in this 
respect. Throughout the attitudes N.C. exhibits the results of a very 
stable condition of the attention. Thus the ‘distributed attention’ in 
Attitude II*produces a much larger amount of.U than in the case of 
A. W. or C. S, since the attention, once evenly distributed over the 
whole figure, is less liable to fluctuations than with the latter subjecta. 
The same difference is almost equally marked in the case of the 
‘concentrated attention’ in Attitude III. In Attitude IX relaxation 
of the attention does not lead to its redistribution and the consequent 
* change of perspective, as it does with the other subjects, In Attitude IV 
'  Éoncentration of attention on the end which happens to come forward 
suffices in most cases to keep that end forward during the whole period 
of observation. The same applies to all the ‘willing’ attitudes. In 
Attitude, VIL however, in which willing. ‘left forward’ had to be 
combined with attention to the right, this remarkable stability of 
attention seems to have been a positive disadvantage. As soon as 
the necessary attention was given to the right square to ‘ push it back,’ 
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it came forward with such persistency as to make it appear im- 
possible to see the figure in any other perspective without removing 
the attention from this square, and thus abandoning the ‘ pushing 
back,’ PAR 

With A. W. there is a tendency for the attention to fluctuate very 
rapidly ia the absence of dny effort to keap it constant (cf the very 
rapid fluctuations resulting in*the appearance of ‘both ends being 
forward simultaneously’ and, the Short periods resulting from the 
alternate strengthening and relaxation of attention in Attitude IX). 
Nevertheless this subject possesses very considerable powers of 
voluntary control over the direction of the attention, and the general 
results obtained from the different attitudes are (except in the case 
of IX) in the same direction as those of N. C., but are less marked ; 


e.g. IV produces longer periods but no complete predominanee of one , 


perspective, VII is difficult and the willing is not successful, but the 
attitude is not pronounced impossible. 

C.S. possesses the least voluntary control over the direction of the E 
` attention, and is as a rule, even under favourable conditions, unable to 
maintain either perspective uninterruptedly for any length of time. 
He shows, however, a more marked tendency than either of the other 
two subjects to see the figure in some kind of perspective, as is shown 
by the very small amount of U to be found throughout his records. 
As a consequence of these characteristics the effect of the different 
attitudes is generally much less marked than it is with the other 
subjects, but is nevertheless usually in the same direction; e.g. 
there is an increased amount of U in IIl; there is a distinct 
lengthening of the periods in IV; and ‘willing’ meets* with least 
success in VII, though the attitude is not so difficult as it ig to A. W. 
(and therefore still less difficult than it is to N. C.). 


V. 


Although the results detailed in the last section seems thus to* 


indicate throughout that the direction of the attention is the principal 
factor determining the nature and the reversals of perspective, i$ may 
perhaps be objected that, in obtaining these results, we have in- 
sufficiently guarded against the intrusion of another factor, namely 
the influence of fixation. At the conclusion of the last set of experi- 
ments, however, both the experimenter and the observers were strongly 
of opinion that variations in the nature of eye movement and of 
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fixation swere utterly inadequate to account for the often markedly 
different results obtained with the different attitudes. Eye movements 


'and fixation were frequently mentioned in the introspeotions of all 
‘three subjects, and, except in a very few cases, the eye movements 


were neither sufficiently extensive nor sufficiently regular for it to 
appear possible that they could have influenced the results in any 
considerable manner. These considerations were supported by the 
results of the experiments with 4wo figures seen simultaneously de- 
scribed in Section II, which, ag, we saw, are difficult or impossible to 
reconcile with the view that would regard eye movement as the main 
principle or explanation of the phenomena of reversible perspective. 
They are likewise in agreement with the observations of most other 
recent investigators, who seem to be of opinion that changes of per- 


‘spective may occur without the corresponding eye movements which 
` should, according to'a widely held theory, invariably accompany them. 


, In view, however, of the extreme importance which has been attached 


by some writers to the influence of eye movement and fixation, it 


°” seemed desirable to submit our results to a severer test than was 
afforded by the instructions regarding fixation in the experiments 


. resulte as those obtained i in the present case. 


‘recorded in the last section and by the introspections on this point 


incidentally obtained in the course of these, experiments. For this 
purpose a special set of observations was made, with the same figure 
and under the same general conditions as these experiments, and with 
the same ‘subjects as had taken part in them. For the small ink 
fixation point in the middle of the figure there was, however, sub- 
stituted a small piece of black paper, 2°5 mm. square, the actual fixation 
point being given by a pinhole in the centre of this. After this had 
been fixated for a few seconds in a bright light (such as was used 
throughout” our experiments) any wandering from the fixation point 
could be observed by means of the negative after-image of the black 
square, which appeared as a very white patch upon the duller white of 
the paper on which the figure was drawn. By this means the subjects 


-were able, after a little practice, to note and to report both the direction 


‘and the extent of their eye movements! It was found that when the 
subjects fixated the centre of the figure and at the same time attended 
to one or other of the ends (as was done in the ‘ attitudes experiments’) 
the. after-image seldom, if ever, went into the square to which the 


attention was directed, and was indeed seen only as a narrow white 


| Similar observations had already been made dd Becher (op. cit.) with much the same 
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strip immediately in contact with the black square. The s 
by this time possessed a very considerable amount of pra 
kind of observation, were quite positive in their assertic 
observations were repeated often enough to show that 
remained constant from one sitting to another.  Althot 
movements were thus foundeto be very small if not altogeth: 
the nature and reversals of the perspective followed the dir 











attention exactly as before. ' . 
d ° 
TABLE VI. 
Attention Left Left Left Right 
Fixation Left Centre Right Left 
UR L'U E L UR|L U R 

, Bubject : C. S. 
Attention primary 95 0 56 64 15 .21 84 O 16 | 43 0 67 
Fixation primary 9 0 6 29 21 50 46 0 54 |46 0 656 

Subject : N. O. 
Attention primary | 100 0 0 |10 0 0 54 46 0 0 80 20 
Fixation primary 73 0 27 |10 0 0 0100 0 0 100 0 

Subject: J. 0. F. " 
Attention primary 88 5 12 80 0 20 22 48 30 |18 61 21 i 
Fixation primary 76 10 14 55 0 45 9 60 31 |833 47 20 i 











Observations on the influence of simultaneous attention and fixation to various 
attention and fixation bamg made in turn the primary and secondary task respective 
to percentages of the total period of observation. 


L-'léft end forwari,’ U=‘ uncertain,’ R=‘ right end forward.’ 


This, while showing that the changes of perspective « 
pendent of fixation and eye movements, does not of cours 
they actually were so in the ‘attitudes experiments, sir 
ditions were not the same in these experiments as in 
observations on fixation just reported. The effort to fi 
observe the movements: of the after-image in the latt 
greater than that usually devoted to fixation in the ‘attit 
ments, where the subject was expressly directed not t 
effort to fixate to interfere at all with the adoption of 1 
attitude. In order to obtain some idea of how far the 
mutual interference between strict fixation and observ: 
after-image on the one hand and successful attention to 
on the other hand, a few further observations were made, ` 


‘subjects were alternately instructed to devote their pri 
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'(1) to the maintenance of the fixation and P of the after- 
image, and (2) to the concentration of the attention upon one of the 
squares, all other conditions meanwhile remaining unchanged. 

In these experiments three fixation points were used—the usual 
one in the centre of the whole figure and one in the centre of either 
square. With each fixation point, attention was directed in turn to 
either square. Some typical results awe recorded in Table VI. These 
refer, as usual, only to the perspective (and hence indirectly to the 
attention given to the squares), since it is only with regard to this 
that an objective record was obtained. These observations show that 
very accurate maintenance and recording of the fixation and simul- 
taneous attention to another part of the figure do, to some slight 
extent, inhibit one another, but that this mutual inhibition is never 
sufficiently great as to make the results obtained under the two sets of 
conditions totally incomparable. We thus seem fairly. justified in 

* assuming that the results of the ‘attitudes experiments’ themselves 
are not due to fixation any more than are the results obtained in the 
"experiments in which fixation was speci&lly controlled; and we saw 
that, in the latter cdse, attention to either square was capable of 
bringing forth the corresponding perspective, under circumstances in 
. Which eye movements sufficient to account for the perspectives could 
be definitely observed not to occur. The most that can be said as 
regards the influence of fixation in the ‘attitudes experiments’ is, 
that, if sufficient attention had been paid to the fixation as to preclude 
the possibility of any appreciable effect of eye movements (as was the 
ease in the special fixation experiments), then the attention to the 
squares woyld have suffered to some extent, and the variation of 
the results with the different attitudes would have been less marked, 
though they would still have been in the same direction as were the 
results which were actually obtained. Of any real explanation of 
, the results in terms of eye movement and fixation, there can, in our 
Spon be no question. 
° : VL 
Having thus disposed of the objection that the results apparently 
due to the direction of the attention are in reality to be attributed to 
1 In the absence of an objective record, it is diffloult to speak with certainty of the 
amount of deterioration undergone by the fixation, when efforts were directed primarily 


to concentration of attention on the squares. If we rely on the introspeotions, it seems 
to have been somewhat similar in amount to that undergone by the attention during the 


primacy of fixation. 
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eye movements and fixation, it remained to be seen how far the 
general rule as regards the influence of the direction of the attention 


‘on the perspective, so clearly demonstrated in the case of our prism 


figure, holds true of other cases of reversible perspective. For this . 
purpose a number of observations were made with several other well- 
known figures; in these observations a point in the centre of the 
figure was fixated by the'asideof a small square of black paper, as 
in the experiments described in the last section (though the subjects 
were no longer instructed to regard fixation as the primary task), 
and the attention was then concentrated upon various parts of the 
figure in turn, the resulting perspective being recorded in the usual 
manner. l 

The figures selected for these observations were the table (Fig. 2) 
and the Mach truncated pyramid (Fig. 3), already used in previous 
experiments, the Beaunis cubes (Fig. 11) and the wedge depicted in 
Fig. 12. The observers were N. C. and C. S. who had taken part in all * 
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the experiments hitherto described. As the reader is already familiar 
with the nature of the numerical records obtained from this kind of. 
experiment, and as the results were, almost without exception, very cleat 
and unequivocal, I refrain from giving tables, and will merely indicate 
in a few words the principal conclusions to be drawn from these observa- 
tions With the wedge and, the Beaunis cubes the results obtained 
from both subjects were very similar, if we make allowance for the . 
usual individual differences in the power of voluntarily controlling the 
attention manifested by these subjects. With the wedge figure it was 
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found thab when attention was concentrated upon the line ab and 
its immediate neighbourhood, the thin end of the wedge was seen 
pointing towards the observer; when attention was strictly confined to 
the line ab itself, there was a tendency for all perspective to be lost, 
since the more peripheral parts of the figure were often not sufficiently 
in consciousness for the figure to be seen as aewhole at all. When either 
of the horizontal lines was attended to, on the other hand, the wedge 
was always seen with its flat end toward the observer. The same was 
the case when the whole of the regtangular parallelogram cdef was the 
part attended to. 

In the Beaunis cubes it was similarly found that attention to 
the point a caused the cubes to be seen from below, while attention 
to the point b caused them to be seen from above. In the case of the 

. truncated pyramid, when attention was given to the outer square, the 
figure was seen as ‘chamber’; when attention was given to the inner 
‘square, it appeared as ‘boss. In the latter case, however, a certain 
‘amount of attention had at the same time to be directed towards 
the outer square, as, when the attention givén to this part of the 
figure fell below a certain minimum, the whole figure tended to 
become flat, the outer parts apparently not being sufficiently clearly 
in consciousness to become incorporated in any perspective whatever. 

With the table figure, in the case of observer N. C., attention to the 
line cd brought out the ‘bottom visible’ perspective, attention to the 
line eb the ‘ top visible’ perspective. 

At the time these observations were made, observer C. S. had a 
very strong tendency to see the table in the ‘top visible’ perspective. ' 
As a consequence of this, it was easy for him to produce ‘top visible’ 

, and maintain it almost uninterruptedly by attending to the line eb; 

attention to the line cd failed, however, to produce a predominance of 
the ‘bottom visible’ perspective, the legs of the table usually refusing 
to turn and obstinately continuing to appear as in ‘top visible. It was 
found, however, that the desired ‘bottom visible’ could be produced with 
' comparative ease when attention was turned not upon the line cd, but 
upên the upper pair of legs themselves and particularly upon the left- 
hand member of the pair (ac in Fig. 2). The cause of this is probably to 
be found in that mutual inhibition of fixation and attention to which we 
referred above; for, as soon as the fixation point in the centre of the 
figure was removed and the subject was allowed to fixate some part 
of the line cd —i.e. to fixate and attend to the same part of the figure— 
‘bottom visible’ could be maintained during a considerable portion of 
J. of Psyoh. v 26 
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the. observation. Such mutual inhibition of attention and, fixation is 
probably stronger when the parts of the figure attended to and fixated 
respectively are near one another than when they aré more. remote. - 
This is indicated not only by the above results with the table (attention 
to leg ac more effective than attention to line od) "but also by some 
special observations, made with and without fixation on th -truncated 
pyramid, which showed that dixation of a point in the middle of the 
figure detracted considerably from he efficacy of attention to the inner 
square, but had no such effect whep attention was given to the outer 
square. These results are very possibly due to the fact that when the 
fixation point is abolished, eye movements frequently take place to the 
neighbourhood of the inner square, so that fixation and attention 
coincide during part of the time, and the inhibition between them . 
is lessened; whereas the eye movements seldom extend as far as the . 
outer square, so that the inhibition is the same as regards this part of: 

tle figure, whether a fixation point be present or not. . 

Tt wil thus be seen that all our observations with. these four 
additional figures are in close agreement with the resulta of tHe 
experiments upon the prism figure. We have then good ground for 
assuming that the general conclusion as'to the dependence of the 
perspective upon the direction of the attention in that figure admits 
of applieation to all illusions of reversible perspective!. 

This conclusion, in fact, seems to afford an accurate expression of 
the general rule for the behaviour of such illusions, and in view of the ` 
importance which it thus comes to possess, it may perhaps be well to: 
re-state it once more here. It is as follows: ‘The nature of the per- 
spective in which a reversible figure is seen at any momgnt ts—at any 
rate, mainly—dependent upon the direction of the attention; and this 
dependence of the perspective upon the, attention is of such a kind: 
that, as regards all reversible parts of the figure, those parts which 
receive the more attention are seen in front of those which receive the less 

1 As our experiments were mado upon a few subjects only, it remains of ‘course 
possible (though unlkely) that this conclusion may not hold good for all observers, 
Since the value of our experiments depended largely upon the accuracy of the intro- 
spections, and since this accuracy can only be assured by taking a large number of records 
from well trained subjects, it was not found podsible to repeat the experiments with a 
larger number of observers. Some attempt was indeed made to allow a number of junior 
students of Psychology to perform for themselves some of the experiments on fixation 
and attention reported above (Section V). But the results were not numerous enough to 
bring out clearly any individual differences as regards the dependence of the perspective 


upon the direstion of attention, if such existed. Such as they were, however, these results 
on the whole agreed closely with those obtained from the practised observera. 
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attention. The word ‘attention, as ‘was indicated above, is here 
used as equivalent to ‘clearness in consciousness?” 

It may perhaps seem strange that such a simple empirical rule, 
if it really does successfully account for by far the greater part of 
the phenomena connected with illusions of reversible perspective, 
should not have been more generally recoghised by those who have 
written on the subject, especially in view of the great amount of con- 
sideration which has, at one time*or another, been given to these 
illusions.. The general failure tœ attribute to the direction of the 
attention anything approaching the importance which, judging from 
our own experiments, it seems in reality to possess, may perhaps be 
partly accounted for on the three following grounds: 

(1) The obscurity of the word 'attention, which has notoriously 
, been given many different shades of meaning by different writers. 

Even those who do attribute some importance to attention in con- 
"hnexion with the present subject have, as a rule, failed .to define at all 
. , precisely thé sense in which they were using the word, with the result 
that the expression has either been too vague to be of much service, or 
has given rise to direct misunderstandings on the part of subsequent 
inveatigators?, 

(2) The importance which, since the work of Wundt, has been 
attributed to fixation and eye movements. This has probably tended 
‘to divert investigators from the importance of the attention, since 
there is no doubt that the two factors work, for the most part, in 
the same direction, that point of the figure which is fixated usually 


1 In the light pf this conclusion we may perhaps explain some results of -the earlier 
experiments with two figures seen simultaneously, described on p. 868, Thus it was found 
that the two prisms had longer periods of opposite phase than the two tables. In view of 
the fact that in these experiments no special instructions were given as to the direction 
of the attention, and that the point fixated lay midway between the two figures, we should 
naturally expect to find that the maximum of attention was frequently given to those 
parts of the figures which lay nearest to the fixation pomt. In the case of the prism this 
would, according to the above rule, always tend to produce a condition of opposite phase. 
With the tables we should not expest to find any such marked tendency, since here a 
distwibution of the attention upon quite neighbouring parta of the two figures (e.g. upon 
a and din Fig. 2) would result in the figures appearing in the same phase. 

Although this seems a probable explanation of the difference in the results obtained 
with the prism and the table respectively, it must be remembered that the general 
tendency exhibited throughout the experiments with two figures seen simultaneously— 
vis. for the figures to appear in the same phase—shows that attention, under these 
circumstances, is usually given to corresponding rather than to neighbouring parts of 
the two figures, : 

3 For the meaning of the word in the present paper see footnote, p. 876., 
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also receiving the most attention. It is indeed an im 
sideration in favour of our view, that it is consistent with 
validity of Wundt’s rule as-regards the relation between 
perspective, while at the same time (since fixation, and 
not invariably go together) it affords an explanation of thos 
to the rule, which have been, among recept authors, gener: 
to occur. . 
(3) The difficulty of investigating the effect of the 
attention. Partly on account of jts usual agreement v 
partly for other reasons, it has not been easy to isolate 1 
of the attention as a separate factor of the experimente 
It was only during the course of a long and laborious serie 
tions-that its importance gradually became manifest in ou1 
ments. Further, all evidence as regards the direction 
must, it would seem,.in the last resort depend upon i 
and introspection in this matter is by no means easy. I 
a simple task as it might at first appear, to evaluate wit. 
of accuracy the relative amount of attention given to the d 
' of a figure at a given moment, and to observe in what way 
extent the changes of perspective correspond to changes 
For this reason it is only by obtaining consistent records 
series of observations with well-practised subjects, that reli: 
can be procured. Í 
„It is of course true that, in spite of these difficulties, 

-of atterition bas been frequently noticed and referred to 
investigators. They have, however, for the most part, n 
'& factor of secondary importance only. Among the ea: 
works are known to the present writer, there is neverthele 
views seem to be in close agreement with those we hav: 
adopt as the result of the experiments here described. 
of pure introspection upon a variety of figures, von As 
have come to the same conclusion as regards the infl 
direction of the attention, as that to which we have oun 
as the result of introspections carried out under a varic 
mental conditions. Our own results, in fact, support the 
investigator in a remarkable manner. 


1 “Beitrige zur Psychologie der Ses Ztsch. j 
un. 161. 
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VI. 


> We have now indicated sufficiently clearly the conclusions which 
seem to arise from the experiments here described. It will perhaps 
be of interest to indicate the nature of some of the further problems 
which seem to arise from these conclusions. . 

There is, in the first place, thé genetic problem:as to how the 
direction of the attention came go have the determining influence 
upon the perspective of a reversible figure. Wundt’s hypothesis to 
account for the supposed influence of eye movements and fixation— 
that in viewing solid objects we normally direct the line of regard 
to a near point, and from thence explore more distant points as may 
be necessary, and that there has thus arisen an intimate association 
between the point fixated and the point from which an eye movement 
*starts on the one hand and apparent nearness on tbe other—would 
probably admit of re-statement in terms of attention instead of fixation 
and has no doubt much to recommend it. In the absence of any 
experimental proof, however, it cannot at the present moment be 
accepted as anything more than an interesting suggestion. 

Another closely allied problem is the question of the general place 
of the direction of attention as a factor in space perception. Our 
observations show that in illusions of reversible perspective drawn 
upon a plane surface, the direction of the attention is frequently the 
sole—or at any rate by far the most important—condition determining 
in which of two or more possible perspectives the figure sball appear. 
But it is obvieus that with the majority of solid objects, a mere change 
in the direction of attention is no longer capable of producing such 
far-reaching changes in the apparent spatial relations of the object. 
It is known, however, that with certain objects occupying three- 
dimensional space, reversals of perspective can be observed exactly 
‘similar to those obtained with drawings such as those we have here 
ased. This is particularly the case with real models made to resemble 
thèse drawings’, It would be an interesting subject of investigation to 
discover what is the róle of the direction of the attention in the space 
perception of three-dimensional objects, under what conditions and to 
what extent it influences our perception of these objects in the same 
way as it does that of our reversible drawings, whether it exists as 


1 See especially Burmester, ‘‘ Theorie der geometrisch-optischen Gestalttduschungen,” 
' Ztsch. f. Psychol. 1906, xur. 821; 1908, r. 219. 
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å ai of varying importance in all our spatial perceptions, ‘or whether 
it is called forth only under particular circumstances! 

A third interesting problem, arising from our view of the importance 
of the direction of the attention in illusions of reversal perspective, is 
concerned with the-nature of this attention itself.’ In this connexion 
I will venture to conclude with a suggestion which, while no doubt ' 
requiring much further elabof&tion in the way of details, seems in its 
main outlines to harmonize well With the principal facts brought out . 


1 A few observations in this direction Were made in connexion with the present 
‘investigation. Two wire models of the priam (Fig. 1) were prepared, in one of which the 
two ends were made of the same size, while in the other some attempt was made to allow 
for the effect of perspective by making that end of the model which was placed nearer the 
observer smaller than that which was remote from the observer. When looked at from 
a suitable distance this latter model gave a retinal image which was nearly (the con- 
struction of the model was not quite accurate for this purpose) the same eas that given by . 
our drawing of the prism figure; while with the other model the image was of course . 
different; in 80 far as the effects of perspective were not counteracted, By comparing s 
similar observations made upon these two models we were thus able to compare the 
influence of a simple perspective effect with that of the direction of the attention. It was 
found that the perspective effect (as produced by the model in which the perspective. had 
not been corrected) did not in any way appreciably hinder the reversals occasioned by the 
movements of attention, since it could easily’ be ‘allowed for’ by an alteration in the 
apparent relative size of the two ends of the model. When the end which was in reality 
remote from the observer appeared the nearer, it seemed to be a good deal smaller than. 
the apparently remote (in reality the nearer) end, whereas when there was no such 
reversal, thé two ends appeared (as they really were) to be of the same size. No such 
apparent change in the relative size of the two ends occurred with the model in which 
the perspective had been corrected, but otherwise the behaviour of the two models was 
practically identical. [A similar but less marked effect, however, could sometimes be 
observed with this model also and with the drawn figures. In this case the retinal ‘image 
of the two ends was the same size, whereas in the case of a real objeqy whose ends were 
the same size, the image of the more distant end should be smaller. This was ‘allowed 
for’ in the interpretation of the image, with the result that, the apparently more distant 
end—whichever this happened to be—appeared slightly ee than that: which _ was 
apparently nearer.] 

By observing the models. with ‘one’ eye and two eyes alternately, it was siinlarly 
possible to compare the influence of atfention with that of disparation. Unlike the per: 
spective effect, it was found that disparation offered considerable difficulties in the way of - 
reversal, in so far as it was much easier to obtain reversals with one eye than with twb. 
But while reversals could not be obtained so frequently with two. eyes or maintainef so 
long, the reversed perspective itself, when present, was quite as clear and unmistakable as 
when obsérved with one eye. It is interesting also to note that the individual peculiarities 

` of the observers as regards the power of voluntary control over the perspective by-means 
of the attention were maintained under these circumstances. Thus N. O. was able, by 
means of strong concentration of attention upon the remote end, to resist the effect of 
disparation more successfully than was 0.8: Here then we have a case, probably worthy 
of further investigation, in which the effect of the direction of the attention seems to be 
struggling for the mastery against another important factor of space perception... 3 
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in the coufse of this investigation. In a recent paper! much evidence 
was brought forward in favour of the view that the energy concerned in 
any mental performance is largely derived from a single common fund, 
_which is drawn upon for every task the individual undertakes. If we 
| may accept this hypothesis, it would seem not unreasonable to suppose 
` that the ‘clearness’ of any particular content of consciousness, which 
is the most prominent feature of wh#t we. have here described as 
_ attention, is the result of the concentration of this ‘general intellective 

energy’ upon that content; or, to express the same ide’ in physiological 
terms (and there seems every reason to believe that this common fund 
of energy is physiological, as well as perhaps also psychical in nature), 
that the ‘clearness’ of any mental content is due to the concentration 
of a fund of nervous energy derived from the whole brain (or at any rate 
from the whole cerebrum) upon the physical substrate of that content. 
, To take a particular instance, in the case of our prism (Fig. 1), the 
" direction of the attention to, say; the right-hand square (t.e. the greater 
‘clearness’ òf the right-hand square in consciousness) is, we may sup- 
' pose, & consequence of the direction of the general nervous energy upon 
the nervous elements corresponding to the perception of the right-hand 
square. In so far as the whole figure is perceived, part of the total 
energy is no doubt going also to the other parts of the figure, but the 
proportion of this energy going to these latter is smaller than that 
going to the right-hand square. 

“In order to account for the appearance of the ‘right forward’ 
perspective under these conditions, we must suppose further : 

(1) That the perception of the right-hand square is more closely 
' associated with the appearance of ‘right forward’ than it is with the 
appearance of ‘right backward" ' (or, what is practically the same thing, 
‘left forward )*. ` 

(2) That, owing to this association, the energy directed to the 
right-hand square more readily overflows into the ‘right forward’ than 
into the ‘left forward’ system. In this way the observed coincidence 
bf ‘right forward’ perspective with ‘clearness’ in consciousness of the 
right-hand square can be readily accounted for, as can also the co- 
incidence of ‘left forward’ perspective with ' clearness’ of the left-hand 


’ 1 Bernard Hart and O. Spearman, “ ‘ General Ability, its Existenoo and Nature," this 


Journal, 1912, v. 61. 
? As regards the existence of such an association there can, I think, be little doubt. 
To ‘account for its origin we need, however, some such hypothesis as that of Wundt 


*"referred to above. 
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square. The absence of perspective which seems usually to Accompany 
the even distribution of attention over the whole figure (p. 877) is, 
we may suppose, due to the mutual inhibition of the two perspective 
systems, owing to an approximately equal amount of energy overflowing 
into both simultaneously; while the similar absence of perspective 
observed when attention i8 strongly concegtrated on the centre of the 
figure (p. 378) is possibly the result of an insufficient overflow of energy 
into either system. The observed fery high correlation between atten- 
tion to any part and the 'forward'eappearance of that part seems to 
indieate that the association between the perception of that part and 
its ‘forward’ appearance is very much stronger than is the association 
between the same perception and its ‘backward’ appearance. There 
can, however, be little doubt as to the existence of a weak association 
of the latter sort, and in virtue of this association there should be little 
difficulty in accounting also for such exceptions to the general rule as 
may occasionally be observed to occur. l 

If we provisionally accept this hypothesis as affording a plausible 
explanation of the main problem of the nature of the attention involved 
in illusions of reversible perspective, there still remains a number of 
allied questions of very considerable interest. To mention a few of 
the most important: Why cannot the attention be steadily maintained 
upon any one part of the figure, so as to maintain the same perspective 
indefinitely? To what are due the large individual differences in the 
power of thus steadily maintaining the attention? What, if any, are 
the relations of the movements of attention which accompany the 
reversals of perspective to the so-called ‘fluctuations of attention’? 
I hope to be able to enter upon a consideration of some of these 
questions in a future paper. 7 


Summary of Principal Results and Conclusions, 


Two reversible figures, seen simultaneously, fluctuate to some 
extent independently of one another. This is shown to take place 
with (a) two identical juxtaposed figures, (b) two different juxtaposed 
figures, (c) two different superposed figures. These results afford 
strong evidence against (1) any theory which attributes the reversals 
of perspective to any physiological cause (e.g. the Traube-Hering 
waves) affecting the whole of the central nervous system at the same 
time, (2) the usual form of the theory which attributes the reversals to 
eye movements, 
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Expefiments with a series of, drawings designed to make the 

, @ppearance of one perspective progressively more difficult show that 

complicating detail is of assistance in, preventing reversal when it is 
attended to; but that reversals may persist, even with very considerable 
complication, so long as attention is concentrated on the main outlines 
of the figure. e 

Observations of the pnm figure wéth different attitudes show that 
the direction of the attention is & factor of the greatest importance 
' in the reversals of perspective. eThe general rule is that that part of 
' ‘the figure which receives the more attention is seen nearer the observer. 
There exist. considerable individual CR iE in the power of control- 
ling the perspective. 

Experiments on fixation with the he'p of after-images show that 
thesé results cannot be due to eye movements, though. strict fixation 
and attention to, neighbouring points probably inhibit one another to 
some extent. 

i The results obtained with the prism Ei are ‘confirmed on other 
figures. ` 

à Owing to various causes, the influence of attention has EM diduly 

neglected by most previous investigators. 

The important part played by attention in ‘lesen of reversible 
perspective gives rise to several further interesting problems, 


(Manuseript received 29 November, 1912.) 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE BEST FORM OF THE 
METHOD OF SERIAL GROUPS. 


' By GODFREY H. THOMSON, 
Lecturer in Education, Armstrong College, Newcastle. 


(1) Analysis of the Method of Serial Groups and a general consideration 
. of tte advantages and disadvantages, leading to the enunciation of 
two definite problems. : 
(2) A first examination of these problems : . 
(a) What is the best proportion of correct answers to adopt for the 
critical group ? 
(b) What ts the best size of the group? . 
(3) A further examination of these questions by the application of Sandra 
equations of the Group Process to a particular set of data. 
(4) Direct application of the various Serial Group Methods to thess and 
other data. i 
(5) Conclusions. 
Appendices I— V. 


l. Analysis of the Method. 


THE various methods! of measuring thresholds differ from one 
another (a) in their convenience under different circumstances, (b) in 
their psychological effect by suggestion or otherwise on the subject 
(and probably also on the experimenter), and (c) in the mathematical 
processes which they adopt, either by custom, or of necessity from the *' 
form in which the data are collected. -The Method of Serial Groups 
may be defined as follows*, using for convenience the nomenclature of 
the cutaneous spatial threshold. 

Commencing at a stimulus value at which practically all the answers ` 
are two, each stimulus value is presented to the subject a number of, 


1 Bee this Journal, 1912, v. 208, for terms, method and process. 
3 See Appendix I. 
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times in Succession, usually five or ten, interspersed with a (usually the 


' same) number of ‘catches’ in which only one point of the aesthesio- 


meter is applied, the whole forming a group. Successive groups are 
tried with decreasing values of the stimulus until a group is reached in 
which only eighty per cent. or less than eighty per cent. of the answers 
to double touches are 'twoe The stimulus'value at which this happens 
is noted, the descent is stopped, and tlfe whole process is then repeated 
a number of times giving a number of observations of the eighty per 
cent. point, the arithmetic mean ef which is then taken. Itis customary 
to vary the starting-point and the size of the steps. ‘Ascents can also 


be made. 


The chief advantages of the method arise from the arrangement in 
groups. The most important point is that this device enables ‘ catches’ 


`, to be systematically introduced, thus lessening the effect of suggestion. 


Less important advantages are that observations cari be more quickly 
and more regularly taken in groups than separately. None of these 
advantages have anything to do with the fact that the groups are serial, 
they are also present in the Method of Non-Consecutive Groups advo- 
cated elsewhere by the writer}. 

The arrangement of the groups into serial order, either descending 
or ascending, probably arose by analogy with the Method of Minimal 
Changes. The serial order is to this extent psychologically disadvan- 
tageous, that it may be detected by the subject whereby the influence 
of suggestion is reintroduced, though kept in check by the presence of 
‘catches. In experimenting on children or primitive people, however, 
the experimenter will find it easier to explain the method if the serial 
order is usefl and can also by its help arouse emulation more easily, if 


_ he wishes to do so. Its advantage elsewhere lies in the fact that a 


descent can be stopped as soon as the critical point is reached, and thus 
time is saved. If.the descent is not stopped at this point but continued 
right through then the writer has elsewhere shown? that there is no 
need for it to be a descent at all, the groupe might as well be non- 
° consecutive. ' 

By thus stopping its descents at the critical polite. however, the 


: Method of Serial Groups is forced into accepting a certain mathematical 


process for the reduction of its data, namely it takes the arithmetic . 
mean of the critical points as the threshold. On the other hand, the 
Method of Non-Consecutive Groups can adopt'any process whatever 


. 1 This Journal, 1912, v. 204, 214, 
` 3 This Jourral, 1912, v. 218. 
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for the reduction of its data. This process which the Method bf Serial 
Groups is forced to accept, and which we may call the Group Process, 
is simple and involves no laborious calculation. Its accuracy depends 
inter ‘alia on the size of the group. One of the objects of this paper 
is to examine this point theoretically and to determine what is the best 
size of group, and by what other means the @roup Process can be made 
more accurate. . MIS . 

Finally, the Method of Serial Groups adopts eighty per cent. of 
correct answers.as the measure of éhe least perceptible difference. 
This is & purely conventional choice! and rested probably on an im- 
perfect notion of the meaning of a threshold. The experimenter set 
himself to find the least perceptible difference and hence felt that he 
could not descend to a 50 ?/, of right answers. Clearly 100 */, was too 
high, and he hence took an approximate mean as a useful conventional 
rough value. The actual choice of 80 /, perhaps arose in McDougall's? 
case from the fact that he took five double touches for.one group. 


Stratton?, who took ten readings for one group, also could not get the , 


exact quartile and so chose 80°/,. Neither of these writers says what 
percentage he would take for ascents, but Myers in his measurement of 
the Smallest „Perceptible Tone Difference among Murray Islanders* 
used 80°/, for ascents as well as descents, and gives this in his de- 
scription of the Method, which is probably the standard for England, in 
his text-book, p. 197. 

This adoptiou of the 80°/, point is at once open to the objection 
that experiments thus made cannot be compared‘ with those made by 
other experimenters who give the 50°/, point. Even direct comparison 
of 80 °/, measurements may be misleading since of two irfdividuals or 
classes one may have a higher 80°/, point but a lower 50°/, point than 
the other, and it is clear nowadays that it is the central value which we 
wish to compare. Only between 80°/, measurements which have 
approximately thè same scatter can direct comparison be safe. From 
this point of view it would seem advisable to abolish 80 °/, and use only 
50°/,. There are, however, further questions involved. 

It has already been pointed out that the Method of Serial Groups 
saves time by not continuing a descent beyond a critical point. Now 
since the 80°/, point comes in a descent before the 50°/, point, each 


1 See Stratton, quoted in Appendix L 

3 See Appendix I. 

3 Rep. Cambridge Anthrop. Expedition to Torres Straits, Oambriäge, 1908, ri. 155—168. 
4 Bee Appendix V, for a limitation of this statement. 
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dissent will bé shorter when the former value is being used, and there- 
More more observations can be made of the 80°/, point than of the 
50^^/, point in the same time, when descents are being used. 

. This will not in itself as a rule be an' advantage unless the mean 
value derived from the numerous 80 °/, values is of greater accuracy 
than that derived from the smaller number.of 50 ^|, values. That is to 
say, the precision of each 80°/, valug may be so much less than the 
precision of each. 50 °/, value that the greater number of the former 
values cannot bring with it & sufficient compensation. This is the other 
point to be examined theoretically in what follows. 

Even if it should prove that in the same time the 80°/, can be 
measured more accurately than the 50 ^|, point yet the general ob- 
jections to the 80°/, point given above would still hold and it would be 
necessary to show that the gain in accuracy is sufficient to outweigh 
them. If, however, the 80°/, point proves to be not more quickly 
measured with accuracy than the 50°/, point, then all reason for its 
adoption disappears except perhaps in the following case. 

, Lf the measurements which are being made are for the purpose of 
obtaining a racial average value, then it is of primary importance that 
as many members of the population be measured as possible in the 
time. The 80 /, point will enable more subjects to be examined than 
will the 50°/, point, and if the accuracy of the mean of these is as 

` great or nearly as great then the experimenter may consider the 
. 80 ?/. point justified, even bearing in mind the general objections urged 
above. The fact that it has been used on primitive people i in the past 
would no doubt also influence him-in his decision. 

If ascents as well as descents be used however, and 80°/, taken for 
both, then there cun be no saving of time and the 80°/, point is not 
advisable. For the ascents, which must start from a point where 
practically all the answers are one’, will by their length waste all the 

‘time saved by short descents. It might, however, conceivably be an 
advantage to use 80 °/, for descents and 20°/, for ascents’. 

. We now proceed to consider, from the mathematical point of view, 
*the two questions raised above. 


1 The average of a number of observations is a function of the starting-point and if 
this starting-point be elsewhere than at a point where all or practically all the answers 
are two or one it becomes impossible- to say what is being measured. Ascenta in 
aesthesiometric work are often thus of doubtful value since even at zero p often has a 
fairly large value, ; 

3 Of, this Journal, 1912, v. 240. 
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(a) Is the accuracy of the mean of a number of 80 YJ, points 
greater or less than the accuracy of the mean of that 
number of 50°/, points which could be measured in the 
same time? 

(b) What is the best size of the group? 

Descente only will be cohsidered. Whilg desiring to avoid the use 
of mathematical symbols in theetext as much as possible it will make 
statements more concise if the followtng abbreviations are used : 


g = No. of double touches in a gtoup. 
t — No. of answers two adopted for the critical group (that is, in 
the ordinary case £ = 8g). 
= probability of an answer two being given at r, cms. 
a= 1 — pr. 


2(a). What is the best proportion of correct answers to adopt 
for the critical group ? 


On general grounds it is to be expected that a method which makes 
observations in the neighbourhood of 80 °/, will be for the same number 
of descents less accurate than one making observations in the neighbour- 
hood of 50°/,. If the method of least squares is used in solving an 
inconsistent equation system, then the weight of an observation equation 


EX 

and all the hypotheses which have been put forward as to the form of the 
psychometric function agree in making this expression reach a maximum 
at 50°/,. It is possible, however, to suggest forms of ‘the psycho- 
metric function in which this would not be the case; for example,’ 
the form 

i hr = + sin (1 — 2p) 

(in which Ais an arbitrary parameter) would give equal weight to all 


observations?, ; 
We are, therefore, brought face to face with the fact that the 
question of the best form ior & group process is bound up with the 


1 See Urban, Areh. J. à. ges. Psychol. 1909, xvr. 370. 
a After this paragraph had been written, this same tunotion was suited by Professor 
Urban, in a letter to the writer, as one which might be tested on some empirical material. 
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"question ;of the: best fitting psychometric function. From our know- 


ledge of such functions as have been tried, we can say however that 


` probably 80*/, will give less accurate results than 50°/, for the same 
. number of descents. " 


The descents will, however, be on the average shorter for 80°/, than , 
for 50°/, and the real question'is whethgr for the same number of 


- separate observations or fof the same time the ratio of the number of 


80 */, critical groups to the number of 50"/, critical groups will be 
sufficiently large to outweigh the greater accuracy ofeach 50 °/, critical 
group. This question can be most’ readily appreciated by a considera- 
tion of Fig. 1. The upper curve shows the course of a psychometric 


o B A 








- function, the lower curve shows the course of the weighting function 
^ given above. Since the usual forms of psychometric function only give 


p=1 for r= ooa point A must be chosen at which p is to be regarded 


\ 
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as practically equal to unity. The average descent for 80 ^, i8 repre- 
sented then by AB, the average descent for 50°/, by AO. In any given 
time the number of 80 °/, descents will be greater than the number of 
50 °/, descents in the ratio 

AC : 

. AB 

Each 80 °/, critical group has, hewever, a loss weight than each critical 
group in the ratio ° 

DE, 

FG: 
The adoption of 80°/, will, therefore, only have given a -greater 
accuracy if 


[AC DE. 
AB’ FG" 


In the case of any given psychometric function this ratio can be calcu- , 
lated when A has been arbitrarily chosen. For the Gauss integral if 
we assume p — ‘99 as being practical certainty we can take the values » 
from published tables, eg. Fechner's Fundamental Table and Urban's 
Table of Weights and we find 


[T6450 n a. 2 


In this case, therefore, these considerations lend support to the belief 
that the 80 */, point can in the same time be measured with as great or 
perhaps slightly greater accuracy than can the 50°/, point, by the 
method of Descending Serial Groups. Any displacement of the point A 
in Fig. 1 towards higher values of p, that is to say, any ‘tendency on 
the part of the experimenter to begin too far above the threshold, will 
reduce the advantage of the 80 °/, point in this respect. We leave now 
for & while the question of what percentage to adopt, and turn to the | 
other question, what size of group is the best. 
2(b): What is the best size of the group? ; & 
Considerable light is thrown on any mathematical question by the 
consideration of extreme forms, The extreme numbers available for the 
size of a group are on the one hand unity (giving the ordinary Method 
of Minimal Changes, no grouping at all), and on the other hand all the 
observations at each stimulus value. If we take the latter case we have 
only one determination of the critical group. " 2 
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Let tite suppose that Eu — us to take an enormous number of 
separate- judgments at each stimulus value, so that the proportion 
of answers two at each is not affected by sampling: and let us suppose 
.we are measuring the 80°/, point and are taking all the judgments at 
pe stimulus value as one group. We then take the critical point in 
a descent as the stimulus value next below«80 ?/, and in an ascent as 
the stimulus value next above 80 °/,.e Unless we have been extra- 
ordinarily lucky in our choice of stmulus values neither of these will 


`> beat the 80 /, point, nor need their arithmetic mean be nearer than 


the best of the two: with such a large group therefore, there is not 
merely a probable but an almost certain error. 

With smaller groupe this difficulty (of being unlucky in choice of 
stimulus values) is not removed, but it becomes possible to vary the 
stimulus values from one descent to another, as Urban has already 
recommended in the Method of Minimal Changes! This possibility is 
* greater, the smaller the group, and hence we are led to anticipate that 
small groups are more advantageous then large ones. If we stick to 
: '80 °/, the minimum group is of course five. 

‘ Further, in making an examination of a racial feature, a limit is 

„put on the size of group used, by our desire to éxamine many subjects. 
In such a case the change of subject would have the same effect as 
a change of the stimulus values and the latter would not be necessary. 
Other disadvantages of very large groups are of a psychological nature, 
for changes in attention, fatigue, &c. would not be spread over many 
descents. - We are concerned here, however, with the size of group best 
from a mathematical point of view only. 

We saw above that if only one set of stimulus values is used the 
Method of Serial Groups will not, excepting’ by an extraordinary lucky 
choice of these stimulus values, measure the exact point it is trying 
to detect (say the 80°/, point) but one differing from this, even if both 
‘ascents and descents are taken. "We must notice further that, for the 
same set-of stimulus values, what is actually measured depends on 
athe size of the group, for the probability of the subject returning four 
cérrect answers out of five is not the same thing as the probability of 

" his returning eight out, of ten. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
examine the whole question in more detail and to set up general 
equations for a general Method of Serial Groups By applying these 
equations to EIU sets of data we shall obtain further light oa 


1 F, M. Urban, Arch. f. d. ges. Prychot 1909, xv. 800 ff. 
J. of Psych. v : 27 
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‘the two questions we are dona dotes and the results obtained will 
be confirmed by the diregi observation of the data. 


3. Application 'of general equations to a particular 
set of data. 
e. 

These equations are deduced in Appendix IL The threshold @’, 
the arithmetic mean of the critical groups observed in a number of 
descents, depends on the probabilities p, that the subject will return 
an answer two at the various stimulus values r. If the real values 
of p, were known a most probable value of @’ could be definitely 
ascertained by equation II and the value actually observed would 
'tend towards this calculated value as the experiment was prolonged. 

But not the real but only the observed values of p are known; 
these are subject to probable errors which can be written down, and 


thence. the probable error Jf’ of the calculated value @’ can be found ° 
by equation IV. The serial group threshold and its probable error can, 


thus on the one hand be calculated from the observed values of p. 
These caleulated valuos of threshold and probable error depend (a) on 
the number g of double touches in & group, (b) on the number £ of 
answers two taken as indicating a critical group, and (c) on the number 


n of steps: and we can strictly speaking only say what are the best. 


values for these quantities if we know beforehand what number of 
answers two and one the subject is going to give at each stimulus value. 
If we had this knowledge we should `of course not need to experiment 
ab all. 

But in practice we do as a matter of fact have a faireworking idea 
of how the answers wil run. If we can predict the approximate 
points at which the subject will give answers nearly all twos and nearly 
all ones respectively (a preliminary trial would help), and if we know 
& psychometric function which is a good fit for the results of similar 
experiments we can if we have sufficient patience and mathematical 
skill find from Appendix IV equation y what are the best values for g 
t and n. 

Put mathematically the problem is to adopt a function connecting 


p and r, introduce it into equations I—IV and obtain from V an , 


equation system between g, t, n, on the one hand and the parameter or 
parameters of the function on the other. This problem the writer 
has not yet seriously attempted. Instead it is proposed to apply the 


equations to some data already known, and to see what values of g and . 


1 
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_ t would have been best in this.case had the Method of Serial Groups 


been adopted. For this purpose the measurements of the cutaneous 


‘spatial threshold on the right forearm on subject No. 6, described 


\by the writer in, this Journal (1812, v. 214-5, Table VI), have been 
used. pe 

In these measurements fifty? double téuches were submitted at 
‘every half centimetre up to five cms. e They were not made by the 
Method of Serial Groups but by*the Method of Non-Consecutive 
Groups. It must be emphasised that this does not affect the argument 
adversely in any way, for we-are not here concerned with the experi- 
mental method by which data are collected, qua method, but with the 


, mathematical process adopted in, making the subsequent calculations. 


x 


Confusion is particularly likely to creep in' as to this point with the 
Method of Serial Groups because this method forces us to use the 
Group Procéss? and the method and process become indistinguishable 
(much as mass and weight are confused by students in physics). We 
are examining the Group Process, not the method, and we propose to 
üse various forms of the process on data collected by another method 
altogether. The writer “has already shown that thia is legitimate? 
The advantage thereby gained is that the data are throughout the 
same, only the process is changed. Moreover, since the same number 
of judgments were made at each half centimetre, the calculations are 
considerably simplified. x 
_ The results of the calculations are given in Table I, the first two 
columns of which give the data from which the whole of the rest of 
the Table -is calculated. The serial group thresholds are calculated 
for various sizes of group and various values for the number of correct 
‘answers indicating a.critical group. The case g=1 is of course the 
Method of Minimal Changes. The columns headed ‘McDougall’ 
demand further explanation. : . 
McDougall‘ employed the device of doubling the critical group. 
‘That is to say, he descended until he found the critical group, but did 
mot record it unless on repeating that.group he got a similar result. 
Dttails, and the necessary changes in the mathematical formulae, are 


. indicated in Appendix III. He used groups of five and took the 80°/, 


point. m 


1 At Ooms. five hundred. `` 2 See p. 400 supra. 
' 3 This Journal, 1912, v. p. 218, see also, Appendix II to the present article, Equations 
T and'lI, from which the conclusion follows more generally, 
e, * Rep. Cambridge Anthrop. Exp. to Torres Straits, Oambridge, 1908, 1. p. 190. 
igre os 272 
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The comparative accuracy of each process is represented by the 
numbers in the last row of the’ Table, calculated from the formula 
there given. These numbers are the reciprocals of the proportional 
probable errors, corrected so as to represent the comparative accuracy 
for the same number of individual judgments, that is for the same 
time}, l -° : ` 
TABLE I Values of the Thréshold and its Probable Error as 
calculated from the values of ep by various Processes, and the 
Comparative Accuracy of each Process. 
























































t=5 =4 : t=0 
g=10 =5 MoDougall g=1, 
n " 103 x , " , g 
roms |, p P | 493° 49%’ | P 498 | P | 498 
0 -028  |-00| -892 98:3 | o0 | 6-97 |-00, 283 
0*5 *06 00 | -562 12-6 -00 8:06 |:01] 12:8 * 
1 13 01 | -420 53 00 1:22 |:04| 54. 
15 24 -22 | -000 21 | 00 048 | -16| 94 
2 48 -47 | -003 1:0 ‘09 017 |22| 19 
2:5 -64 :26 | -010 0-4 B7 | 005 |24| 22 
8 ‘82 -08 | 028 0-8 ‘80 0-00 |15| 48 
8:5 90 -00 | -046 0:8 18 098 |09| 91 
4 -96 -00 | -852 09 08 0-82 | -04| 241 
45 98 00 | 748 2:8 '01 2-06 | 02 |490 
5 -98 -00 | -852 0:8 03 0-81 | 04 240 
Threshold € 2-04 8:67 288 - 2-51 ^: 
Probable error f’ 0:38 0°62 . 045 ° 0:22 
No. of double 
hEN 846 188 850 299 
Comparative ac- i g 











The numbers in this Table are only given to two or . three figures, but they gem : 
calculated to at least four figures and where 1 hecessary to more. 


1 See Appendix IV. 
2 All the values in this Table are calculated solely from the p’s and r's; this applies to 
N algo, The formulae are given in Appendices II, III and IV. The numbers given for 
N are thus not actual numbers—in that case the first four would be multiples of five— 
but the most probable proportions for the various N’s for the same number of judgment 
at 5 oma. í 
3 Bee Appendix IV. 


i 
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- Before drawing the conclusions which seem obvious from Table I 
we will, however, proceed to examine the same data in another and 
more direct way. ' 

4. Direct Application of the various Serial Group Processes 
P to these and other Data. 


The threshold, probable error, namber of double touches, and com- ` 
parative accuracy have been in Table I calculated from the p's. They 
can be, however, directly observed from the origipal data which give 
the answers to the double touches, in columns under the different 
values of the stimulus, and in rows. For,g=1 each row is taken 
separately and examined from right to left till the critical point is 
reached where the first wrong answer is given. For g = 5 (10) the first 
five (ten) rows are taken together, then the next five (ten) rows, and 
so on, and each group of rows examined from right to left till the 
` critical point is found. For McDougall's Process the first set of five 
"rows is taken for the first descent and the second set of five rows used 

for doubling. The second set is then used for the second descent and 
the third set for doubling and so on, the first set'being used in doubling 
' during the last descent. 

A sample.distribution of the critical groups for each pii is thus 
. found and the threshold is their arithmetic mean: The actual number 
- of double touches required can be counted in each case beginning 
always at the right (it is assumed that each group begun is completed). 
The probable error 4f’ on this direct plan’ of marking can be found by 
using the formula 

, 70745 /Xrta(m—a) - 
$- m m-—l " 





. where m — number of descents, 
a = number of critical groups observed at r, 


e These observed values are put together in Table II. Complete 
agreement is not to be expected -with Table I the values in which 
depend upon all the data, whereas Table II is only a sample. Other 
observed values could be got from the data by shuffling them. 

The observed probable errors are, therefore, to be expected greater 
than the calculated, as is the case. Table II is & useful check against 
algebraical or arithmetical slips in calculating Table I.' 


! Table VI, this Journal, 1912, v. 215, is sufficient except for the case g —1. 
. ? c g 
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TABLE II. For comparison with Table I, being samples of the observed 
values obtained by direct application of the various Processes to the 
data upon which the p's of Table I are based. 








Threshold @. ~ : 8:30 8°50 2-50 2:86 
Probable error £ *100 | 074 0-50 0:23 
No. of double touches N 220 200 410 814 
Comparative accuracy G/]fP ./N 0:22 0:83 0-25 0:57 














Before drawing any conclusions we must bear in mind that only 
one 'set of data has been examined and that the results obtained 
might conceivably only be true for this set, perhaps because of the 
particular choice of stimulus values, perhaps because of the particular 
way in which p here depends on r, perhaps because of the reversal at^ 
5ems. Against this might be urged that the reversal is slight, that 
calculations for ascents give similar values (the comparative accuracies 
for example of. a five-tenths Serial Group Method and the Method of 
Minimal Changes come out at ‘259 and ‘787 respectively), and that 
‘as values closely approximating to p ='5 and p —'8 both actually occur 
the 80 ?/, point is probably on an equally favourable footing with the 
50 */. point. 

To bring additional conviction, however, we proceed to examine 
another set of data, contenting ourselves with the simpler direct 
method of Table II, and not facing the laborious calculations necessary 
for the production of Table I. And-to emphasise that the problem 
here considered is a purely mathematical one, the data are not taken 
from any psychological experiment but from a ball-drawing experiment 
in chance. Let eleven urns be taken and labelled 


0, ‘5, 1, L5, 2, 29:5, 8, 9:5, 4, 45, 5 cms. respectively. $ 
Let fifty balls be placed in each, some black and some white and let 
the number of white balls in each be 

4, 8, 12, 18, 25, 32, 88, 42, 46, 48, 49 respectively. 


These numbers are chosen because they agree as nearly as’ possible 
with the œ (y) or Gauss-integral hypothesis of the psychometric 
function. ar 


\ 
© 
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. With these urns, if we let a white ball mean an answer two, a 

black ball an answer one, we can imitate any psychophysical method. 

- Using for example a four-fifths Serial Group Method, we should take 

’ five balls out of each urn in turn (beginning with the right-hand one, 

and replacing each, ball after examining it) until we drew a black 

_ ball. Ifthe urn at which this En is labelled Bay 3 cms. we should 
. note this and begin again. , 

In practice one pack of fifty guiaba postcards can be 

made to represent each urn in tgrn. With such a pack experiments 

were made by the various methods under consideration and as a further 

precaution care was taken that the number JV of separate judgments 

(here cuttings of the pack) was as nearly as possible the same in each 


method. Table III shows the result. 
P t 














TABLE III. 
. 
t=5 1-8 t=4 t=0 
. =10 | g=10| gas |MeDousmal , _; 
a | 1:90 | 8:39 8:74 8-98 2-07 
g 049 | 069 | O51 062 | 021 
N 860 | sso | 370 365 | 368 
Comparative 5 5g. 
Acumey | 030 | 025 | 0:88 |. 038 , | 0-65 





Finally before proceeding to answer the two questions which we 
proposed on,p. 402 one more word of warning is necessary. It will 
: be noticed that the three 80 UE thresholds in any Table do not agree 
` + . with, each other, nor do the two 50 ^/, thresholds, and moreover in the 
' | case of Table III where the actual 80 °/, and 50 °/, points are known, the 
numbers obtained in no case agree with the real points: and it might 

' occur to the reader to judge of the accuracy of a method by the amount 
of agreement in Table III with the known values. But this would be 
wrong, for the’ extent. of this agreement depends upon the accident of 
the choice of stimulus values which we have not changed i in any way 
‘during t the experiment. In using any of the methods in practice it is 
imperative to change the stimulus values continually? (or to change the 
subject frequently, in racial work): and it is more satisfactory to change 


1 Óf. F. M. Urban on the Method of Minimal Changes, Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol. 1909, 
e rv. 817: ‘Man stelle móglichst viele versshiedene Reihen von Vergleichsreizen her.” 
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the actual values of the stimuli, not merely to vary the size of the steps 
by omitting some stimuli, though this will do some good’. If this be 
done then in the limit the mean of & number of ascending and de- 
scending values obtained by a four-fifths method will agree with that 
obtained by an eight-tenths method, and with the actual 80 ?/, point. 
And it has been pointed out above thgt with small groups such 
changes in the series of stimulus values can be more frequently 
carried out. , ? 


5. ConcPustons. 


Although the general case has not yet been solved, the cases examined 
indicate that the answers to the two questions proposed are probably 


(a) the 80°/, point can be measured rather more aceurately than 
the 50 °/, point in the same time; 


(b) the smaller the group the better. 


The use of the 80°/, point (for descents) enables a larger number 
of subjects to be examined in a given time, and the accuracy of the. 
mean of these readings is slightly greater than the accuracy of the 
readings of the 50 ^/, point which can be made in the same time. It 
wil no doubt, therefore, continue to be used whenever it is of great 
importance that as many subjects as possible be examined: but when- 
ever possible the 50°/, point should be preferred so as to facilitate 
comparison with other experiments. 

The answer to the question as to the best size of group shows that 
the simple Method of Minimal Changes is mathematically superior to 
any Method of Serial Groups. It must be repeated that this only 
refers to the Method of Serial Groups as such, in which descents or 
ascents are stopped as soon as the critical point is reached. If the 
descents are continued right through there is then no necessity for 
them to be descents at all, the groups can be taken in any order and 
the necessity of applying the Group Process disappears. To data 
collected by this method of Non-Consecutive Groups should be applied 
either a Constant Process assuming a psychometric function, or if it” 
is desired to avoid laborious calculation, the Limiting Process, but not 
a Group Process. ` 

Many cases will, however, arise in practice where time does not 
permit of a complete examination and for süch cases (e.g. measure- 
ments on primitive people) the Method of Serial Groups has great 


1 Further experiments were made with the marked cards, omitting various gteps, with 
results similar to those described, as far as comparative accuracy of methods is concerned. ° 
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experimental and psychological advantages. The question then arises 


, (since large groups are at a mathematical disadvantage) as to how small 
the groups may be made without losing the experimental advantages. 
The smallest gsoups which have been used were fives, but the writer 
suggests four (plus of course about four catches) as a still better number 


for the following reasons, » veg) E 


S 


(a) the mathematical accuracy ; i8 greater! ; 
Q9 the 50 °/, point can be taken since four is'an even number; 


(6) the upper quartile 75 * in descents and the lower quartile 
25 °/, in ascents can be noted en passant. 


This last point is an advantage in itself as a measure of the sharp- 


'ness'of the threshold; and the upper quartile can be directly compared 


with the old 80 °/, measurements, while in fature if in any measure- 
ments it is felt.that circumstances justify a departure from 50 °/,, 


. then 75 °/, for descents and 25 °/, for ascents should be chosen’. 


APPENDIX I 
DEFINITIONS OF THE METHOD OF ‘SERIAL GROUPS. 


McDougall’, who was the first to use the Method, used groups of five and 
doubled the critical groups as explained on page 407. Further, when in a descent ' 


.80°/, did not actually ocour he took the mean of the neighbouring values. He 


ignored the answers to single touches except as a check on the subject’s good 
faith. 
G. M. Stratton i invented the Method PE: and was the first to 


` describe and'name it^ used groups of five tests and five catches and says, 'In 


my own computations that group has been taken as giving the threshold beyond 
which less than eight out of ten Judgments are right, that is to say, mistakes 
either in the real tests or the catches were taken as indicating the threshold. This 
practice does not seem to have been followed up. About the proportion eight- 
tenths Stratton says, ‘a detail like this, as well as the exact number of experi- 
ments that may best form a group, might well be considered as subject to revision 


1 This was tested with the cards. The comparative accuracy for comparison with the 


' numbers ın Table III cáme out as “84 for 50 °/,'and *46 for 75 *[,.. 


f 


2 After completing this article, while glancing through Vol. x. of Biometrika, I chanced 
to notice: certain formulae in Pearson’s disoussion of Galton's Difference Problem which 
are not unlike parts of the formulae in Appendix II. On reading Galton’s article I feel 
that there really is go in common between the nature of the Difference Problem 
and that of the Method of Serial Groups. 

3 Rep. Cambridge Anthrop. Ezpedstion to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1908, rr. 190—198. 

* Psychol. Rev. 1902, 1x. 444—447. 
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in the light of further experience and not as an essential part of the method.’ This 
' is the problem of the present paper which Stratton’s words: might well have’ 
suggested: but it was as a, matter of PUR completed before I had read his 
article. . r 


APPENDIX II . e 
' GENERAL EQUATIONS OF THE METH@D OF SERIAL GROUPS 


Let there be # stimulus values T 2e 
' ` PIS MESS fy te «TS. ` 
Let the probability of an answer two at each as ascertained by experiment be’ 
nh«nc Bs < ess < Pa- 
Then the probability of an answer not two is at each 
| . h29n7497. 20, 
where IE Detqel ' i 
Consider descending series of groups, let there be g double touches in each 
group, and let that group in each descending series in which the number .of correct 
answers first falls to t or below be called the critical group. Then the probability 
that the critical group will be observed at rx is given by 
i Ametl ‘Ame 


P= ou hc: IT dx... eee ertet eed es (D, 
Aun - Amn 
where =sum of the first g —t terms of 
(pat ga)? 


The arithmetic mean of a large number of ai, oF the critical point i is 
„then given by’ . ` 


The probable é error #' of € FpU VES on the polab errors, of the 


ps. We haye 
‘@x — probable error of pk =p 4 /. ip. Pili, 


wherp 8x +1=number of double touches at ry. cS 
If N= total number of double touches ‘then the most probable value for 
atl is S 


The pistes error G4.’ of p is then given by, 
Am 
W= 2 (Be 2i "IN ‘ : 
Ao. . 2 1 
‘ fs atg- pet +1g 0- 2-1 
2| a xm P^ EM = EU T a eL j " 


99103 Bk. Lees E oio uU sme etu (TID), . 
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where C and E are substituted for the complex : expressions and the probable 
_ error F of 5 is given by 
f= 3 Be 


col 


id 3 MEE no ca IAE qv). 
r=1 


APPENDIX HI: 


z S * 
'MoDOUGALL'S.DEVIOE OF DOUBLING THE CRITICAL GROUP. 


This device is applicable whatever values be chosen for ¢ and g. MoDougall 
' himself used groups of five and ‘descended until a wrong answer was obtained, 
but.this was not recorded as the critical point unless a repetition of this group 
again gave & wrong answer. The threshold thus measured is clearly lower than the 
. Simple four-fifths threshold. He does not say definitely what he would do if the 
first group gave more than one wrong answer, but if we assume that in this case also 
the observation is not recorded unlegg a repetition of the group also gives & wrong 
' answer we get the following method : 
(a) At no.stimulus value above the critical value has the TERDUM four-fifths 
or less occurred twice in two trials. 
(b) At the critical point the proportion four-fifths or lesg occurs twice 
ranning. 
We then have equations (I) and (II) as before, but now ‘ 
hal- my, 
0-10, 
CRM apa gn Page - 
Sm. SAPX( mS s p6) 
Equation (IV) then gives 4f'. 


and in equation (III) 





P xc 
APPENDIX IV 
CRITERION OF COMPARATIVE ACCURACY. 


‘If a threshold € is measured in J, observations and has a probable error ;$f1, 
while another threshold @ with Wg observations has a probable error 4f;, then in 
order to compare the accuracy of the’two methods we must enquire what probable 

error €, would have shown had W} observations been made in determining it, and 
. we find it would have had a probable error 


; Ni 
J fi F; 
Further,.it is not, the absolute size of the probable error but the proportion 
which it bears to the threshold which is important. We must, therefore, compare 


: IE : £i T Fa : 
É ' ‘ G Ny lus f 


y 
» 
i B 1 
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The firat method will be more accurate than the second if . 
LZ) >“ ; 
Jua MW fau Ns 
The number JY for each method except Mc Dougall’s will be equal to 





k= A=K 
(atl) 2 233», 
. k-lA-1 : 
where s, +1 is the (large) total numbeg of double touches atr, where all the descents 


start, in the case in question fifty at 5 cms, In Mc Dougall’s method this expression 
must be increased by , 


KER @ A—x 
(4-1) = (1—p«*) 3 Px 
xal Anl 
because of the doubling when a critical group is suspected. 
If we put as an abbreviation 





A= © 
JN 
then the equation system 
dA dA dA, | ) 
di eal ae cn (V), 


gives a relation between n, g and 4 on the one hand, and the p’s end r's on the other, , 
which must be fulfilled for maximum accuracy. The second derivatives must be 
negative. 


APPENDIX V 
CALCULATION OF THE 50°/, POINT FROM 80°/, POINT DATA. 


This can be done in two ways. If the original data are available tn extenso 
the.p’s will be known for each r in a certain range. If only descents were used the 
Mower p's will be very inaccurate, less so, however, if Mc Dougall's doubling principle 
was used, for it increases the experiments at lower values of p. The upper p's, 
however, down to about the middle of tho data, will be fairly good, to them any 
Constant Process can be applied assuming any psychometric funttion, and by 
extrapolation the 0°5 point found. If the original data only recorded the critical 
groups, or if for any other reason the p’s are unknown, they can be obtained from 
the distribution of the critical groups by using equation I. 

For example, the data given in Table VI (this Journal, v. 215) show that for that 
subject the series of values of p was : 

r= 0065 1 15 2 25 3.35 4 #45 bcms 
p-—:028 06 :12 :24 48 64 82 ‘90 96 98 -96 
If in that Table we suppose each descent to stop at the critical group we get 
p=— — — — 40 80 20 90 95 98 ‘96 
The top four of these are fairly good values. If we assume only the critical groups 
to be known, apply equation I and work from 6 cms. downwards we get 
p=— — — — — 8 80 -90 :93 98 98 
Obviously extrapolation from either of these two series to find p=‘5 is of little 
value. i : 


ON . 
CORRELATIONS OF SUMS OR DIFFERENCES. 


. By C. SPEARMAN. 
` (From the Psychological Laboratory, University College, University of London.) 


AFTER calculating the correlations.between several series of values, 
it frequently happens that we want the correlations given by some of 
the series added together; or, what comes to the same thing, we want 
the correlations of the average of some of the serios, . 

Suppose, for instance, that we have tested a number of children on 
two separate occasions. We are bound to work out the two sets of 

results separately, in order to ascertain how far they differ from one 
another, and whether the differences indicate a change of experimental 
conditions or may reasonably be ascribed to mere ‘ chance, But having 
done this, we- next generally desire the result of taking the mean of 
both occasions. Or again, suppose that we have measured the corre- 
lations of the accuracy and also of the speed of any performance; it is 
almost always interesting to'regard the performance as a whole, allotting 
marks partly for speed and partly for accuracy. Or once more, supposing 
that we have found out the correlations between a number of experi- 
mental tests and position in school, we may wish to learn how far the 
school position correlates with all the tests pooled together. 

Scarcely less important than the correlations between sums are 
those between differences; When, for instance, children have been 
tested twice, our Chief interest might be in their improvement; we 

+ wish to get the correlations of this improvement, that is, of the re- 

‘mainder obtained by subtracting the first result from the second. 

But the calculations involved in obtaining the correlations for the 
sums or the differences are generally laborious. Before we can start 
working out the further coefficients required, we have to make the 

` necessary additions or subtractions’ of the original values. And before 
commencing even this operation, we are obliged to reduce these values 
. to suitable proportions to one another; if, as is usually the case, we 


i 
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desire all the series compounded to have an equal influence on any 
ensuing correlation, we must multiply them all by such factors as will 
make their.‘ standard deviations?’ equal. l ; 

There are many problems, too, where our long work, would not even 
be successful in the end. Suppose, in the instance above, that we. were 
not content to correlate the school position with a pool in which all the’ 
tests stood on an equal footing,but aspired to find the proportions in 
which these tests should be combined in order to make the correlation 
with school work as large as possible,’ Such a problem would rarely 
admit of satisfactory direct attack, however much labour we were 
willing to expend. 

The desired calculation may be not only unfeasible in ordinary 
practice but essentially impossible. In fact, one may say that this 
almost invariably happens; for nearly every value attainable by us is 
more or less vitiated by being only a representative sample of the entire 
class with which we really wish to deal. * We should like to obtain and 
pool such values in infinite number. 


Take, for instance, all correlations between mental performances ; j 


the power exhibited by a person on any occasion, whether in dis- 
criminating pitch or in memorising poetry, in discursive reasoning or 
in aesthetic combination, is no more than a sample of his general power 
for the kind of act in question; another sample might well yield a 
different result. Or the required correlation may be between series of 
frequencies; for instance, we may want to Know how far the tendency 
in children to be ‘naughty’ in bad weather is a sign of neurotic dis- 
position; the frequencies actually observed are necessarily infinitely few 
as compared with the whole class under consideration. The same: may 
be said of correlations between series of correlations. In all cases alike, 
the desired results of universal validity would have to be based on an 
infinite number of samples or cases. Actually to obtain and pool these 
is, of course, out of the question; but at any rate, it is conceivably 
possible and eminently desirable to calculate the most probable value 
‘of such a pool. l ' 

The aim of this paper, then, is to save labour and to overcome ® 
obstacles to research by expressing the required correlation between 
sums (or differences) as a simple function of the correlations between 
the elements combined into these sums (or differences). Let the 
two groups of elements to be combined be denoted by à, dy, ... dp and 


1 Using this expression as & short equivalent for ‘root mean square deviation.’ 


4 
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TM 


25, M ET ly. ‘In the usual case, where these elements are to be reduced 


"> to equal standard deviations before combination, it may be shown that 


. ab (bi bg. +0) = o Mw "M (1), 
à "^ V1-(p—-Dfa V1-(q—1)Tw 


where the term on the left is the required correlation between the sum 


. of the a's and the sum of the b's; Faa ig the mean correlation between 
. all different pairs of a’a; Fp is that between all different pairs of b's; 


and Fa is that between all different pairs of an a and a b. 

This equation may sometimes more conveniently be written in the 
“form j ' 
l Tis iita ribi d = e : 
FED IU Vp + 28 (Taa) Vq + 28 (rio) 


where .S(raq) is the sum, of all correlations between different pairs of a’s; 
S (rg) is that between all different pairs of b’s; and S (ra) is that be- 








* tween all different pairs of an a and a b. 


' From (2) we can readily get the case where the standard deviations 


of the a’s or-of the b’s are unequal. We have only to multiply every r 


contained jn equation (2) by the standard deviations of the two series 
, entering into this *. The whole equation then begomes 


J 





Tiat.. tap Dro. = AOR 
V S (ad?) + 28 (Gam aTaa) VS (ay) + 28 (ems T») 
; a i -. l ive (B5 
where S (04) is the sum of the squared standard deviations of the 
as; S(o;%) is that of the bs; S(sscaras) 18 the sum of the corre- 





' Jations between all different pairs of a’s, each such correlation .being 


multiplied by the o’s of the two as concerned; and S(esejrp) and. 


. S (Sabra) ate analogous values. 


‘Sometimes it may be desired to multiply some or all of the variables 


4 yy dg, o Ap, Dis bay ... b, by any constants T, fu, ... Mp, Nh, My, eee My. 


To get this, we have only to multiply every o in equation (3) by the n 
«(or m) belonging to the same a (or b). Whether these constants be 


' positive or negative integers or fractions, we obtain 


a 


Tart tnpap) tom Dima | ME 
' S (nma, oy Tab) 


= VS GPoz) + 25 (anda cara) VS (moy) t 28 (mmeveyru) 
where the meaning of the terms is evident from the above. 








(4), 


1 Appendix, 81. An illustrative example ig worked out in § 2 of the Appendix. 
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There is no difficulty now in determining the proportions, in which 
the elements have to be combined, in order to make the correlation of 
„the sum (or difference) as large or as small as possible. Take the 
simple case of any three variables a, a, and b. Suppose that it is 
required to determine n so as to make Tina, +a, 8 maximum or a 
minimum, n being any posjtive or negative integer or fraction. This 
is done by evaluating the r in agcordance wfth the above (4), and then : 
differentiating’. We find that the gquation 


— Ta Tub— Cab. Tua 


n e 83 eee és 3s Senan (5) 
Ca, Tagd = Tab . Taya, 





makes Tinatago & maximum when Ta,» 18 greater than Tab- Taja and 
a minimum when rg; is less than Ya,b+Ta,az- In the former case the 
minimum, and in the latter case the maximum, is given by ʻi 


Me Ee usi cavi (6), 


where the sign to precede œ is the opposite to that of rj, for the 
minimum, and the same as that of ra for the maximum. 

By putting any of these values of n into any of the above equations ! 
(1) to (4), we get the corresponding values of r«,,,,5. The latter 
becomes simply Tab When n=+ œ, and —Tab when n=— œ. When l 
n takes the value shown in (5), then 





r? br? p — 2r b.Taab- T, | 
Part EE (TY, 4 
61803 





taking the plus sign when Tab 18 greater than Tab: Taag and vice 
versa. H 


Turn, lastly, to the case where the number of series to be added 


1 The required ‘ relative’ maximum is obtained by observing the variations of the sign 
of the first differential (see Serret, Cour de Calcul différential, 8 140). In many oases it 
coincides with an ‘absolute’ maximum, and is therefore among the solutions got from 
putting the differential = zero. : 

? Here I find myself, as often before, partly anticipated by the correlational | 
researches of Udny Yule.  Hoe.'showed some time ago (as was kindly pointed 
out to me by Mr Webb) that equation (5) gives the maximum value of Tina, +a) (o) if we 
disregard sign, which we usually oan do (J. Roy. Statist. Soc., 1906, 199). Moreover, even f 
the more general case of the maximum value of Tiwa +apap) ()) appears readily soluble by i 
the theory of partial correlations of the same investigator (see his Introduction to the 
Theory of Statistics, 1912, chap. xm. section 16). By the aid of the present theorems, the 
still more general case of the maximum of Tat «-tnpap) (mid +-- mai) CAN be obtained, 
though sometimes through rather complicated differentiation. . i 

* This root expression is termed by Yule ‘R’ and has been shown by him to possess : 
considerable statistical ymportance (see his Introduction to the Theory of Statistica, 243-4), e| 
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together ia’ infinite ie actual experience, of course, only a com- 
paratively small number can possibly be given; we can only observe 
the correlation:of a with the sum (or average) of q b's where q is finite. 


. But we may wel] wish to know the correlation of a‘with the sum or 


average of an’ infinite number of b's that are similar, in the sense of 
having the same average correlation with a and alee with one another. 


From (È) we easily get ar) i 
NS VIF- IF 
$0 M bitb... to infinity) = =r! (br Ho -epa TEPER (8), 


and i in the same, way . 


` Tay+ag... to Inf) (bibs... to Inf) I 





7 =r 7 , /1-c(p— DEDIT 1) Fn (Ba) 
lmt... +a) Dio Fog Vp. Faa Vq . T EE , 
where Faa denotes, as before, thé average correlation of the p a's with 


,one another, and f» is analogouse We can give to p or to q any values 
we please, but in practice they are most frequently taken as = 2. 





OE If we replace Tiat.. tap brt. H) 1D (B9) by its value as given in (1), 


we get the simple result 
Nro. . 
. 3 Taa- Tob 
where Fa means, as before, the average correlation between the pas 
‘and the g b's, and the a terms have the same significance as 
in (8a). : 
The above three fondos are evact for any values whatever of the 
‘qs and the b's, so long as, the above ‘similarity’ holds good, that is, the 
average correlation between the a’s, between the b's, and between the 
a's and b’s is the samé on the left side of the equation as on the right. 
The whole real difficulty lies in the question as to how far our observed 
series. can be expected to give ‘similar’ correlations to those of the 
infinite series that we may have in mind. 
To begin with, ome PT acini of sun is obviously precarious 


Tim... to fnt) Ort. .to nf). = 





ghee ONS 


im pao perten to the size of the“ probable error ^ of. C 








If Fug and Tos 
Taa bb 

are. very small, this ‘probable error’ is usually very large, so that the 

determination of (ai. to inf)(G1+..to me): becomes illusory. In practice, 

JI have found it very desirable that Fas and fj should amount to 


` 70 to 80, and indispensable that they shouldbe at, least "40 to :50. 


4 


) 
. 1 Appendir, 8 4. . 
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Farther, only in certain cases does the basal conceptic 
infinite number, of series giving ‘similar’ correlations i 
actually observed, possess a useful scientific significanc 
case is where a), dy,... are several measurements of qne : 
variable, and differ from one another merely owing to rt 
similarly, as regards b,,6,,.... The formulg for this case h 
in former papers, and will be fgund to be perfectly corrob 
present equations (8a) and (9). e 

Another important case is where fhe mean of an infin 
values denotes, not any individual value, but some collective 
(as average, dispersion, etc.) of the ideal frequency d 
infinitely numerous results, for which certain conditions h 
constant while other influences have varied in a random mi 
this heading would come all tests of mental powers, as dis 

Or.again, the mean of infinitely numerous values i: 
even when it represents some magnitude plus a definit 
measurements of anythiug will be liable to disturbances 
part random but in part constantly biased in some partic 
On taking the mean of an infinite number of such meas 
random errors will be completely eliminated ; the const 
persist, indeed, but now it will be cleared of complication 
to special treatment? This applies equally to collective c 
for these, too, are liable to distortion by constant influer 
downright errors, or merely tendencies irrelevant to the pc 
which must be treated just like the constant errors 
measuring an individual. Í 

The chief diffieulty arises when, in addition or not t 
and any constant errors, there are slow systematic chan, 
produced in mental performances by exercise and fatigu 
application and interpretation of (8a) and (9) will nee 

l This Journal, 1910, m. p. 275; Amer. Journ. of Psychol. 1904. x 
critics have wrongly said that the original formula was subsequently c 
has since been done is to render it much more general and to improve it 

2 See this Journal, 1910, rm. 279. 

* Under such circumstances, (8a) and (9) will sometimes yield ` 
impossible, not lying between +1 and —1. This does not show tha 
wrong, but only that the case of which they treat—an infinite numt 
presenting on an average the same sized inter-correlations as the a’s t 
cannot occur with the given values (usually, owing merely to their er 
This impossibility can be traced to the logical requirement that, whatev 


B may denote, rz, must necessarily lie between the limits: frg 1- 
(see Yule, wid. p. 246). The converse fact is worth remembering: whe 


- 
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nearly always, the values obtained will be the sums or averages of 
several single observations; for instance, a performance of memory will 
not be measured by the correctness of one or even two answers only, 
but by that of a,considerable number. And these single observations 
can easily be arranged in two groups, a, and a, whose difference with 
respect to the slow changes is negligible’s Hereupon, (8a) and (9) 
become applicable with the same signification as in' the two preceding 
paragraphs. pis 
Further uses of all the equatgons given above will readily suggest 
themselves to any one familiar with correlational work. For example, 
(1) furnishes at once “the increase of correlation between two different 
characters, to be obtained by increasing the number of measurements,” 
for which the writer has given a formula in a previous paper?; in fact, 
, all the main formulae more or less elaborately demonstrated in that 
paper turn. out to be immediate corollaries of our simply obtained (1)*. 
Many results of other writers can be got with equal facility. For 
instance, a few months ago Woodworth proved that the correlation of 
(z- y) with æ is 1/V24 But if in (1) we put a, — b =a and a, — y, we 
have immediately 


T _ 2x 
on? TOVI 


Further instances have appeared above in the values that had been 
previously reached in various manners by Udny Yule. 

| To sum up, the cases where we need the correlations of sums, 
averages, and differences are numerous and important. The above 
simple formulae both aid in obtaining them, and also show that the 
eustomary replacement of the correlation of averages by the average of 
correlations [namely, Tia,+...+ap t,1..:29. DY fa] cannot under any circum- 
stances lead to the right result. It should also be noticed that all the 
above formulae are in themselves not approximate but exact; any 
inaccuracy in the conclusions got through their use’ can only mean 


= 1/8. 


e 
‘give values between +1 and —1, then it is possible for an infinite number of a’s and b’s 
to give on an average the same sized inter-correlations as those already observed. 
1 Usually it will be sufficient to pool the odd ‘single values for a;, and the even ones 
for ag. 
' 3 This Journal, 1910, mu. 281. 
! Hence it was a mistake in that paper to Fippodo them at all ro of one 
another (see top of p. 282). 
4 Psychol. Rev. 1912, xix. 118. He assumed, as we do here, that the standard 
e deviations of z and y are equal. ^ 
EE : 28—32 


s 
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-that/ the terms in the formulae are untruly represented by the 
empirical data employed or by the theoretical interpretations given. 
- Also, the formulae do not involve either ‘normality’ in the distribution 
of the variables or ‘linearity’ in the correlations'; they make no 
assumptions beyond those of logic. 
, "i ' e 


i e. 


APPENDIX. . 
RE . 
$1. Let'the two series of variables to be summed be denoted by ay, a5, ... a; 
and 5i, 5,, ... bg, each being measured from its own mean and consisting of .N cases. 
Let these variables be multiplied respectively by the constants m, na, ... n, and 
fh, Ma, ... Ma Let the required correlational coefficient between ] 


fi Gi tigast ... nya, and m,b,+mgbg+...+mgb, 


be denoted by Tinja +u +ga) imb + +gb" : 


_ Then the numerator of this coefficient will 'evidently : i € 
-3 [502-3502]. 3[Eon- 1350], A 


where S denotes summation of the p or q different variables, and 2 denotes summation 
of the AN different cases, ate 
- This expression reduces to 
i i NS, (nm Oa, Tb a t); 
where Tabi is the correlation between a, and b, the two o's are the standard 
deviations of these two variables, and s and ¢ take all values from 1 up to p and g re- 
spectively. Putting similar terms in the denominator, we get the required coefficient, 
a ; Sy (nym02, Tba) 
b —_—_——Saunan ee 
Prat iga EE ee , VS, nh Ta, Tafa a) YS ulmo mo ria, 
the stars indat that diese sums include the cases where u and b, denote the -~ 
same variables as a, and b; respectively, i 
S (nym a, m Fa - die 
US nic, B EAS. nomo, o r, S (mag, LBS. ommo o RIMU 
NS, (ny! Ta?) FSu (Na Ri Ca, Tasaya) NS, (mj ew) +28, (mat, 70,70.) 
where a, and b, always denote different values from a, and 5, respectively. 
When each n and m is equal to unity, and the os of the' @’s are equal to one. 
another, and similarly the cs of the 6’s, then on reduction’ 
` Sa (ra,d,) . 
` Flag tat +e tD, ———————————————À nn 12 ‘ 
n ILS LT z z 
tote thd TTR rg VETER Can) eo 


(10), 








1 Although watts cannot affect the relations given in this paper between the 
re, it can, of course, influence the significance of these r's. But to say that extreme 
, non-linearity makes r meaningless overlooks the distinction between correlation and 


dependence (Yule, ibid. p.. 174) 'and the extraordinarily wide-reaching statistical "Properties 
of rin any case. 


m 
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' which may, Sometimes more snimi m written as 
Mp . fab : ' 
PE 13), 
Plaj t dcos i 7 VIT LUTTE l5 (18) 


where Fap detoks the mean correlation between the a's and Ug, and Faa and Fw are 
` analogous values. 








§ 2. An illustrative example of the above, . 


Suppose that we want the standard deviation of as to be double that of a, and 
that of b, to be treble that of b, while, further, b, is to be multiplied by —°3. 
Then, by (11), the required coefficient * 


Ta 0b, ay — Boa, Fa, TAR 235, 7 Bag Obg agba 
Voa toat +200, ENG + 080%," — “Bo, oa ri a," 





P (a, + a5) (5; —35)— 


and, dividing out by a, 85,5 


La Brabe Hagby — Bragg 
mE 624r, a MISL- dna, 





4a, 24 


$3 3. To find the maximum and minimum of Tina; ag) () for varying n. 
, By (11) the above coefficient 
= RO; To ab + Tag Obad 

Vm oad REM ZPO 








80 that its first differential, on some reduction, 


ay Fay (Pasos gh — Fat) + Fa, Fag" (a o — fe asl) 
(n Fog tH Ta 3-E9no«, Caga)? 





Now: take first the case that Tap Taatad 

` Let n vary continuously from —w to +œ. At the start, the above differential 

Tagd— Taba, ag er dies Gt x ; : : 
= —___,—, which is positive ; its denominator being so always, the differential 

wos 
remains positive until its numerator passes through zero, whereupon it becomes and 
, remains negative. Hence, the required maximum ocours when its numerator 0, 
namely, when f : 
' b — Tigh" 

i Taz Mimi Lio. NR (15). 
. Ga; Fh Fat agas 

When n= — œ and = =+o, TIT reduces to — fa and to fa respectively ; 
clearly, whichever of these two values is negative is the required. minimum. : 


Take, next, the case that Tagb<Ta,d%a, ag 
By similar reasoning to the above, Tina «ag (0) Can be shown to attain its maxi- 


“mum at the positive one of the two values, faja and —ra»; also to attain its 
e minimum when n becomes the value given in (16). 
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84. To find the value NR to infinity} . 
The required coefficient, using (13), 
No Xo Fab Fab 








Via faito Cl VES. Re 


where Fœ indicates the mean correlation of the infinitely numerous a’s with the 


infinitely numerous b's, and 7, and fy have angjogous meanings. 


This becomes, on multiplying & by the left-hand term and dividing by the 
right-hand term of (13), 





VI+(@=1) Fea VIFQ—l) 58. — Fa 

pg . Fa NEC 
where p and g have any values we please ; and, if r,,—7,,, fy — T, fama, the 
required coefficient 








Tay e a4 ~. t ay) (b +bg t.a +g) 


= Tay ag — aj) by 0o £5) Ee ran SA (16). 





(Manusoript received 5 January 1918.) 
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A STUDY OF MENTAL. FATIGUE: 


By GLADYS W. MARTYN. 
«C (From the Physiological Laboratory, University of London.) 


I. The method of producing mental fatigue. 
' LI. “Analysts of the seperumentat resulta. 

E (i) ' Fatigue as manifested by decrease in speed. 
(i) Fatigue as manifested by decrease in accuracy. 

III. ` Description of the tests for fatigue applied before and ‘after the 
principal work. 

IV. Analysis of the records of the tests, and the evidence of 
significant correlation between changes in the accuracy and 
output of mental work on the one hand and the response of 
the subjects to the test on the other. 

V. General conclusions. ` 

VI. Appendix. 


z i 
L THE METHOD OF PRODUCING MENTAL FATIGUE, 


ALL the experiments were carried out at the Physiological 
Laboratory of the London University. They were arranged in three 
series; Series I took place during July 1907; Series II during the 
latter fond of September and beginning of Otaba: a further investi- 
* gation dealing with the same questions was undertaken in the following 
January, which will be referred to as Series III. 

The mental work selected for these experiments consisted in the 
multiplication of three figures ‘in the head, the product of the first 
two being multiplied- by the third. The sums were worked in 

1 Part of a thesis approved for the degree of Dostor of Science in the University of 


London. The writer wishes to acknowledge the help and advice she has received from 
e Miss Edgell and Dr Myers i in the course of her work. 
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Krüpelin's Rechenhefte, and the answers were written out bg the side 
of the column. This was done in order that the actual number of 
faults in the calculations might be determined, and thereby the quality 
of the work be estimated. 

Series I and II each consisted of five éxperizibhta] days, and save 
_ in date were alike in eveny particular. The multiplication continued 
for one hour, and the tests befgre and after the hour occupied approxi- 
mately thirty minutes. A pause of ten minutes was allowed on every 
alternate day, after thirty minutes’ york. These days will be spoken 
of as ‘pause days’ in contradistinction to the ‘non-pause days. Each 
series began with a pause day. At the end of every five minutes a 
bell attached to a clock sounded softly, and the subject marked the 
place in the column of figures. The general conditions of life were 
kept as uniform as possible by the three subjects who undertook the 
experiments. They did their utmost to maintain the highest speed 
and the greatest accuracy; they felt that the work involved con- 
siderable strain. Each kept introspective notes, the evidence of which 
was helpful afterwards in the explanation of certain variations. As 
the results of the arithmetic were not analysed until the end of the 
series, the subjects were uninfluenced by the knowledge of the d : 
day's progress. 

The tests moyon before and after the mental work consisted in 
the determination of: 


(i) the spatial threshold, 

Gi) the muscular capacity, 

(iii) the rate of respiration, 

(iv) the rate of the pulse, : 
(v) the speed and accuracy of perception. 


The methods of taking these tests are explained in detail later 
(pages 434, 435). 

Series IIL, undertaken only by two of the three subjects, consisted 
of four experimental days, which were each divided into two work. 
periods, one hour in the morning and two consecutive hours in the 
afternoon. The work and general method of experiment were the same 
as in Series I and IT, but no pause was allowed within either period of 
work. 'The tests employed before and after each work period com- 
prised the determination of: 


(i) the spatial threshold, 
(ii) the muscular capacity. 
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"^ ° IL ANALYSIS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 

(i) Fatigue as manifested by: decrease in speed. 

li order to.ascertain the decrease in speed, the second half-hour’s 
work is compared with the first. The average number of sums accom- 
plished in the first period pas been taken as 100 and that of the second 
“halt: hour as a fersentage of the ane c 


LP 
. 


` 


TABLE I 
Showing the average number. of sums worked. in each half-hour. 

















: Pause days Non-pause days 
Firat j hour | Second 4 hour | First j hour | Second à hour 
Series I e - 
Subject E 100 1049^ . 100 92:6 
» R 100 98:6 100 A 91:0 
è oy MI. 100 94:4 00300 . 92-7 
Series IT ; 
Subject E ' 100 101°5 100 94-8 
n» R 100 98:8 100 106-5 
» M 100 102-6 100 100-4 











With the exception of Ri in Series II, there is a greater tendency 
for the gpeed to diminish in the second half-hour of the 'non-pause 
‘+ days’ than in the corresponding time of the ‘pause days. 

In order to emphasize this diminution in the speed of working, the 
number of sums worked in each of the last two fifteen-minute periods 
has been compared with the number in the second fifteen-minute 
period (Table Il) s 

À comparison between the ' pause ' and ‘non-pause’ days shows that 
‘with subject E à diminution in rate immediately after the pause occurs 
only once. In both series the acceleration (which is probably due to 
the recovery from fatigue) is more evident, £e. loss of ‘incitement’ 
(Anregung) is more than compensated for by recuperation. 

‘Subject R appears to have suffered from loss of incitement during 

' thé pause, while the rectiperative effect was small. 

Subject M responded very indefinitely to the pause. Neither the 
immediate loss of incitement nor, secondary recuperation are at all 
evident; the rate was only slightly diminished aud the recovery no 

¢ better than on ‘non- pause’ days. 
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TABLE II. 


Showing the ratio of the number of sums in the third and fourth 
jifteen-minute periods to that of the second ewpressed as 100. 


Subject E 
° e 
Series I ; e Series IT 
Date II II IV e Date I In IV 
July 18 100 pause 106:2 128:1 Sept. 18 100 pause 110-0 105-0 
» 20 100 , 72-7 92-0 e, 25 100 ,, 121-8 108:8 
» 27 100 , 102-7 127.2 Oct. 2 100 ,, 107.1  110:2 
July 17 100 no pause 88:8 108-2 Sept. 21 100 no pause 85-7 84*6 
» 24 100 4, 78:1 96-1 » 28 100  , 115-7 1061 
. e 
Subject R 
Series I Series II 
Date HL II IV Dgte I II IV 
July 18 100 pause 107:8 108:6 Bept. 18 100 pause 93:86 98:6 
» 20 100 ,„ TI 89-9 » 25 100 , 98:5  106:8 
» 27 100 ,„ 99:4 112-3 Oct. 2 100 ,, 93-6 1029 . 
July 17 100 no pause 108-1 947 Sept. 21 100 no pause 129-0 113-9 
» 94 100 , 98-5 — 10277 » 928 100 4, 108-0 1004 
Subject M 
Series I Series IT 
Date II II IV Date Ii LI IV 
July 18 100 pause 97:3 92-9 Sept. 18 100 pause 84-6 98-0 
» 20 100 ,, 75:8 90:4 » 95 100 , 78:9 120-2 
» 27 100 , 88:9 96-9 Oct. 2 100 , 99:6 104-7 
July 17 100 no pause 82:2 108-0 Bept. 21 100 nb pause 94:5 100°8 
» 24 100 5 99:6 95:4 » 28 1 2 80 1115 


The introspective notes of the subjects are in agreement with these 
results. Subject E felt she was working more quickly after the pause. 
Subject R laid emphasis on the difficulty of re-starting the work after 
the interruption and did not appreciate the rest. Subject M reported 
herself as quite indifferent to the effect of the pause; she did not feel 
it to be either a help or a hindrance. $ 

Examination of the work done on the four non-pause days of" 
Series I and II shows that in the second half-hour the speed 
diminished three times with subject E, twice with R, and twice with 
M. In Series ITI comparison of the last half-hour with the first half- 
hour of each work period shows that the speed diminished twice with - 
` subject R and once with M in Period I, and twice with R and three 
times with M in Period II (see Table III). 
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TABLE III. 


. Showing the number of sums worked in each thirty minutes expressed as 
. the percentage of the first. 


Non-pause days 


. e. . ` . 
Series I Subject . Series IT 
80 mins. 80 mins. . 80 mins. 80 mins. 

July 17 100 92 Sept. 21 100 86 

» 24 100 98 ? » .28 100 104 
Subject R 

July 17 100 85 Sept. 21 100 91 

p, 24 100 101 » 28 100 110 
Subject M 

July 17 100 88 2E Bept. 21 100 118 

» 24 100 98 . » 28 100 100:2 
A Series IIT 
Subject R 
Period I. One hour Period II. Two hours 
80 mins. 80 mins. 80 mins. 80 mins, 80 mins. 80 mins. 

Jan. 8 100 88 93 93 99 91 

» 10 100 99 115 116 114 116 

» 18 100 106 108 111 110 94 

» 15 100 108 108 108 115 108 

: average 100 . 100 105 107 110 102 
Subject M 

Jan. 8 o 100 95 93 79 82 84 

» 10 100 102 ` 102 129 107 101 

» 18 100 108 c 101 112 107 105 

» 15 100 119 115 114 114 108 

average 100 105 108 107 108 100 


In all three series involuntary oscillations in speed occurred 
throughout, so that periods of comparative rest alternated with those 
* of more strenuous work. For these reasons diminution in rate of 
working was neither sufficiently constant nor continuous to be regarded 

as a characteristic result of the early stages of fatigue. 


(ii) Fatigue as manifested, by decrease in acouracy. 
Only one subject M showed a decrease in acctiracy in the second 


half-hour of each experiment in Series I and II. In order to see what 
effect the pause had on the accuracy of the work, the percentage of 
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fuults in the second period of fifteen minutes has been taken as 100, 
and the percentages of the third and fourth periods have been expressed 
' ‘as ratios of this. (Table IV.) 


TABLE IV. 


Showing the ratio of the percentage of faufis in the third and fourth, 
fifteen-minute periods to that of the second expressed, as 100. 


Subject eE 
Series I ' Series II 
Date I HI IV Date II . IH IV 
July 13 100 pause 70 117 Bept. 18 100 pause 90 46 
» 20 100 ,, 59 77 » 25 100 ,, 90 e 60 
» 27 100 ,, 15 19 Oct. 2 100 ,, 11 0 


July 17 100 no pause 160 840 Bept. 21 100 no pause 380 680 
24 = . " 28 100 » - 66 


Subject R * 


” ‘ 00, a” 


Series I Series II i 
Date II IH IV Date I III IV 
July 18 100 pause 111 79 Sept. 18 100 pause 88 118 
» 20 100 ,, 79 50 n 25 100 ,, 53 168 
» 27 100 ,, 177 77 Oct. 2 100 ,, 375 450 
July 17 100 no pause 188 247 Sept. 21 100 no pause 127 261 
» 24 100 B 108. 60 » 28 100 j 51 ' 42 
‘ Subject M 
Series I . Series II 
Date Ii II IV Date Ii IH IV 
July 13 100 pause 157 64 Bept. 18 100 pause * 100 138 
» 20 100 ,, 102 104 » 26 100 ,, 89 126 
» 27 100 ,, 102 86 Oct. 2 100 ,, 221 275 
July 17 100 no pause 165 95 Sept. 21 100 no pause 381 813 
» 94 100  , 141 119 », 928 100 p 164 112 


It is evident that the pause had a beneficial effect on the accuracy 
of the work of subject E. The percentage of faults after the rest is » 
less than that of a similar period of the ‘non-pause days,’ As was* 
before noticed this subject suffered little from loss of incitement during 
the pause. The rest was beneficial both from the point of view of speed 
and from the point of view of accuracy. 

The second subject R, whose speed diminished after the pause, 
shows little improvement in accuracy. In no respect was the rest 
beneficial. ; 
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The accuracy ‘of the ' ‘pause days’ of the third subject M was not 
appreciably different from that of the ‘non-pause days. Under both 


. conditions a decrease is noticed in the third and fourth periods. Asin 


the case of speed neither loss of incitement nor recuperative effect 
could be attributed to the pause, so here’ also its effect seems nil. 
One may surmise that for R and M the.pause is not of favourable 
duration. Lindley’ and Hylan and Krapelin? have shown that the 
duration of the period in which the loss of incitement is outweighed by 
` the recovery from fatigue varies with different individuals. 

Comparison may be made "with the results of Series III. In 
Table V the percentage of faults has been calculated on the number of 
sums in thirty minutes’ work. 


TABLE V. 
E the eee of faults in each half-hour's work. Series IIT. 
































Subject R 
PeriodI. One hour 2 Period IT. Two hours 
80 mins. 80 mins. 80 mins. 80 mins. 80 mins. 80 mins. 
Jan. 8 2395, . 2594 8:3 9j, 2:3 0f, 3-5 Fy 1:0 9j, 
3» 10 1:2 3 1-4 » ` 1:8 n 2:4 "n 2:4 LJ 3» 
3» 18 “1°23 » 2-7 » 1-1 ” 2:9 7 8:5 n 8:2 » 
» 15 1:8 ” 17 » 1:8 ” 1:8 ” 15 ” I8 » 
average 1:49, 21%, 17% 229, 97", 20%, 
Subject M 
Jan. 8 8-49] — 8-8 9j, 9:09 85% 1:05, 386% 
» 10 13 ,, 8°6,, 9,, 15,, 1-2,, 2:1,, 
„ l8 E 11, 10, L6,, 24, 2-0 ,, 
» 15 9 » * 2:2 , 9 » 18 » 2:1 ” 16 » 
average ` 17° . 259], 13% 209, 16% BB %y 


It will be noticed that there is improvement in accuracy in the 
final thirty minutes of R’s work. With M'a decrease always occurs 
though not in proportion to the work done.. On two occasions the 


* percentage increase is greater after thirty minutes’ than after sixty 


* minutes’ work. 


. « It is quite evident from the introspective notes (see Appendix) 


that the subjects felt distinctly tired at the end of the experiments. 


- The fact that fatigue cannot be demonstrated by diminution of 


accuracy sppears in the case of E to be due to the stability of the 


“1 Psychol, Arb. 1900, 11r. 502—508. 
l 1 3 Psychol. Arb. 1902, 1v.-478—478. 
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habit of accuracy which remained unaffected in the first stages. In 
the case of R and M, judging from their work and from introspective 
notes, we find that this habit was not so deeply established, the 
decrease in accuracy in the case of M being sufficiently constant to 
be regarded as significant evidence. As the outcome then of the 
analysis of the work we may conclude that fatigue cannot be in- 
variably estimated by diminutjon either in speed or in accuracy of 
work, since habit and method of wonking bear an important relation to 
its manifestation. » 


III. DESCRIPTION OF THE TESTS FOR FATIGUE. 


The tests that were selected were the following: 


Test I. The cutaneous spatial threshold. The average of the 
threshold for ‘twoness’ and the threshold for ‘oneness’ was taken as 
the threshold for comparison. Contact was made by placing the 
points of an aesthesiometer horizontally on the left zygomatic arch. . 
Every care was taken that the points touched simultaneously and with 
equal pressure. ' 

The experimenter started with a distance distinctly above that at 
which the subject first felt the two points as one (this was determined 
by trial experiments); the distance was diminished at each application 
at first by 1 mm., and later, on approaching the threshold, by 0'5 mm. 
If the subject was doubtful, the points were raised and applied again. 
When the threshold for ‘oneness’ was reached, the distance was read 
with the help of a vernier scale in tenths of a millimetre and the results 
were noted down. The subject was then given a distance below that 
at which she could first discriminate two points again determined by 
trial experiments, and the points were separated until the threshold 
for ‘twoness’ was reached. The number of contacts with decreasing 
and with increasing distance varied from ten to five. It was hoped by 
this method to avoid the criticism made on Griesbach’s experiments, 


that the procedure was too rapid to allow a true judgment to be made. 5 ^ 


Test II. The muscular capacity was ascertained : 


(a) by means of a dynamometer. 
In Series I and II the subject exerted the utmost pressure with the : 
right hand. 
In Series III first with the right hand and afterwards with the left 
hand. . 
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(b, by means of an ergograph in Series IIL The subjects used 
Krápelin's ergograph, in-which the finger is relieved from the strain 
of holding the weight between each flexion. Hence the total per- 
formance, caleulated by the weight multiplied by the height to which 


- it is raised, approaches as nearly as possible the actual work done by 


' the muscles. 


e. 
Test III. The respiratory movements were recorded on a smoked 


drum by means of a pneumographe 


Test IV. The pulse was recorded by a Dudgeon’s sphygmograph. 
‘Test V. The accuracy and quickness of perception were tested in the 


. following way: The subjects were given a pattern drawn on chequered 


paper., Each pattern consisted of a definite number of squares drawn 
in two colours., The patterns selectéd™ for the two tests of the same 


day, in spite of difference in arrangement, always contained the same 
‘number of squares. The subject was a8kód to copy the pattern as 


many times as she.could in five minutes; each individual square had 


- to be completed before the next could is drawn. Apart from the act 


of drawing, the quickness in execution depended on the. way in which 
the grouping of the squares was understood and analysed—an act 
which demanded voluntary concentration of attention. It was assumed 
that as the subject. became tired, concentration of attention would 
become more difficult. Jt was hoped that this failure might be 
manifested objectively in diminution of the number of squares and in 
the inaccuracy with which the patterns were reproduced. Each square, 
correctly placed and finished, counted as ‘one.’ The method possessed 
the advantage that owing to the difference in arrangement of the 
squares the work never became mechanical and was simple to estimate 
numerically. 

The order in which the tests were lakem i in Series I and II was as 
follows: (1) muscular capacity, (2) spatial threshold, (8) rate of 
respiration, (4) rate of pulse, (5) quickness and accuracy of perception. 
In Series III the following order was observed: (1) muscular capacity 
tested by dynamometer in right hand, then in left hand, (2) spatial 
threshold, (3) muscular.capacity tested by the ergograph. 


IV.: ANALYSIS OF THE RECORDS OF THE TESTS. - 
Fatigue as manifested by alteration of the spatial threshold. In 
determining the value of this test two points were kept in view: 
(i) the.consistency of the rise in threshold after the multiplication 


-e 
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; work, (it) the correlation between this pd and ‘hose observed i in the 
_ Standard of the hour's work. 

With regard to the former point; üiehongh it was not —' that 
the work would: always induce the same condition of fatigue, it was ' 
quite certain that on each occasiort the subjects were distinctly tired. . 
The a are given: in cam VI. 


) "TABL VL, J 
Showing the records of the spatiaè threshold taken before a and | 

















q rien one hour's PUMADAOHOR.- 
,BubjetM — | à 
————— 
After | Before | After 
"mma. mms. . 
; 7 Tò 7 
8 7-85 l 
65- | T15 
7, 4-75 
1:45 6°75 
716 | 815 
7:87 9:35 
5'85 | 925, 
745 | SP. 
81 8:45 E 
7:80 7'88 ' 




















pt 


_ The BOGS results show a rise in the threshold : 
` for E of 1:35 mm. 
» BH, "8 mm. | 
» M, 8 mm. 


Taking Series Iand II "together (ten experiments) a 8 rise in the thres- 
hold was found: seven times with each subject. The tendency for the * 


threshold to’ rise is hence detineti greater than the tendency to fall d 


Y after the work. 
|n the case of Series III, the spatial threshold was tested (a) sons 
: the work, (8) after the first hour’s, and (y) at the end of the two hours’ 


.. Work (Table VII). 


Here it will be noticed that & alight tise in the threshold’ occurs 
four times at mid-day after the first hour's arithmetic. But this rise is 


NE 
t 


not continued at the end of the day ; on 
in'the threshold is met with five times in 


TABLE VII. 
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the contrary an improvement 
a total of eight experiments. 


` Showing the spatial threshold before and after Work Period I 
i | and afr Work Period lI. 


























a 
Bubjeot R bg Subject M , 
—— . : 
10.45 a.m. | 12.5 p.m. | 4.5 p.m. |10.45 a.m.| 12.5 p.m. 
: 4 

. mm. mm. mm, mm. 
Jan. 8 9 9 6:8 11 

» 10| . 59 84 10:8 11:4 

» 18 8:5 10:8 10:8 117 

» 16 10:4 107 9:4 11:9 

—A—— --- 

Average 8:45 972 9:25 11 50 





Fatigue was undoubtedly more marked in this Series. 


for the failure of the records to indicate it 
the subjects experienced of maintaining th 


One reason 
may lie in the difficulty that 
e same judgment with regard 


to the threshold for ‘twoness’ throughout the day. ' Although the subjects 
tried to judge the sensations as two only when there were two distinct 
points, it was found practically impossible to eliminate inference when 
the threshold was approached. It became extremely difficult to dis- 
criminate between the judgment of ' twoneas ' which depended on two 


distinct points and that which was based 


on the size of the area under 


stimulation. "In a later series of experiments one of the subjects found 
it was distinctly more difficult to avoid inference when tired at the end 


_of the day. That this error may arise w 


as recognised by Prof. Binet; 


in reviewing Foucault's work, L’tllugion paradowalle et le seuil de Weber, 


he wrote * Ce que je crois c'est que le se 


uil dépend non seulement de 


la sensation perçue, mais aussi de la subtilité de l'interprétation, que 
celle-ci peut varier, et suivant les circonstances que plus l'interprétation 
devient subtile, plus la perception est fine, plus le seuil est petit, et 


plus aussi les chances d'erreur augmenten 


t, on pourrait done poser un 


grand nombre de seuils ayant chacun une proportion d'erreurs!." 


The second object in the analysis of 
into the correlation between the rise in 


these records was to inquire 
threshold and the changes 


1 L'Année Psychol. 1911, xvn. 426. 


J. of Psych. v 
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in speed and accuracy of the ment 
second and the first threshold ve 
the ratio of the second reading t 
in power of discrimination was ra 
as tenth. In Series I and II this 
lated (a) with the loss in speed 

the number of sums in the segon 
of the number done in the first 
accuracy of the mental work as c 
answers in the second half-hour es 
answers in the first half-hour. It' 
reliable results in correlation c 


expected that a general tendency 


TAB. 
Showing the correlation (a) betwee 
mental work, and (b) between 











of mental work. 
Sul 
Sq. o 
Rank | S70 | Rank| diff. i 
rank 
8 118 1 4 
2 92 8 86 
4 89 9 25 
1 98 7 86 
6 111 4 4 
10 105 5 26 
5 86 10 25 
7 114 B 16 
9 104 6 9 
8 115 2 86 
Total 216 











Coefficient of correlation for (a) = — 818 
Probable error = +°2016. 
investigated by subsequent expe 
are indicated for Subject E, the 
crimination denoting the lowest 
discrimination after the mental 
the Method of Ranks as calculate 


1 Draper Company Research Memoirs, 
Mental Measurement, Cambridge, 1911, 47 
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° 201 _6s(n— «y 
P-l-g(qn-liy 
i r=2sing p 


aparison with the probable error shows that dioe is no certainty 
significant correlatior exists between (a) rise in threshold and 
e in speed of multiplication, or (bj rise in threshold and decrease 
racy of multiplication. This was likewise the case with the 
abjects, 

igue as manifested by changes in muscular capacity. It might 
ight that the fatigue caused by writing the answers to the sums 
sult in some loss of muscular power after such work. If this 
» the subject would be expected to show a clear and constant 
xy in this direction, especially in Series III. Table IX gives the 
before and after the hours multiplication (Series I and II), 
‘rage shows actually an increase in muscular capacity after the 
ication work in one subject and a loss in the case of the other 
it in none of the subjects were these results constant throughout 


'eriments. 
TABLE IX. 
wing the dynamometer records before and after one hour's 
multiplication in’ Series I and IT. 
































Subject E  ' Subject R Bubject M 
ó Record Record Record 
Before | After | Before | After | Before | After 
Series I kg. kg. kg. kg. kg. kg. 
July 18 21 19 21 28 27 28 
» 17 18 20 20 26 28 26 
» 20 | 30 17 23 21 80 25 
» 24 22 16 28 20 31 27 
» 27 20 19 21 91 29-5 26-5 
Series II 
Sept. 18 22 19 24 80 32 81:5 
» 21 | 225 | 20 23 26 98:5 
T 15 20 28 28:5 28:5 27 
3 16 21 21 28 9 29-5 
Oct. 2 20 22 22-5 29 29-5 
Average | 19:9 | 19:8 ET 24-2 | 298 | 27-8 
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TABLE X. 


Showing the dynamometer records in Series ITI. 
































It will be noticed that the muscular capacity of the right-hand Y 





Bubjeot M^ 
noon 
left- |right- | left- |right- 
‘hand | hand | hand'| hand 
kg. kg. kg. | kg. 
22 28 28 
25 29 |920 28 
80 | B1 25 82 
21 28 20 28 








with both subjects at 4 p.m. in a total of eight experiments. But as 
the left-hand grip diminished only once with R and twice with M, both 
at mid-day and at 4 p.m.,such decrease, like the decrease recorded in 


diminished three times with both subjects at mid-day, and three times | 
| 
| 
i 


Table IX, is not sufficiently constant for the dynamometer to serve as 
evidence of fatigue. ` ) 









































TABLE XI. 
Showing the ergograph readings in Series III. 1 
; | 
10.50 a.m, 12.10 p.m. 4.10 p.m. 
Total Total Total d 
. muec, Number Average | muso. Number Averagé | musgo. Number Average 
pau flexions height pee flexions height perfort- flexions height 
Subject B | kg, m, ‘oms. kg. m. | ems. | kg.m. en. 
Jan. 8 | ',6:18 185 2:2 56 109 2:4 8-22 60 2:6 | 
„ 10 | 898 88 9-9 5:40 149 9:8 = = z E 
5 38 | 450 96 | 28 | 699 | 120 | 25 | 778 | 908 || 25 | 
» 15 5°44 104 2:6 6:20 93 2:8 5:76 110 Bl 
Subject M ; 
Jan. 8 4:66 87 2-07 6-58 148 2:2 4:02 88 2:42 
» 10 5°74 170 1:68 6-06 150 2:02 5:20 184 1:41 
» 18 5:60 182 1:58 6:02 ` 117 17 f 6-06 164., 1:8 
» 15 6:56 157 2:08 1:38 171 2:10 6:00 186 2:3 è 
e n 
. 
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Table XI shows that the total muscular performance improved at mid- 
day with both subjects, deterioration occurring only once with Subject R. 


` At the 4.10 p.m. test, the total performance deteriorated once with R, 


Unfortunately the wire broke during the second day’s experiment, but 
the fact that improvement occurred twice at this time at least shows 
that mental fatigue did not, cause any constant loss of muscular power 


‘in this subject. This improvement oceyrred, both in number and in 


height of the flexions. Subject Me showed a loss of power on three 
occasions at 4.10 p.m. which involged both number and height. 

. "The results of the ergograph test, few as they are, do not encourage 
the belief that ergograms are capable of supplying valid evidence of 
fatigue. for all subjects’. In this respect the results are in agreement 
with those previously found by Dr Rivers? The latter has shown that 
even in a state of pronounced mental fatigue he could execute ergo- 
grams distinetly &bove the average. Dr Rivers usually obtained this 
result when the fatigue had been induced by interesting work, but also 
records an instance when the ergogram was taken after all interest had 
‘disappeared. He concludes that we have here an instance of the same 
association of increased muscular capacity with lowered mental activity 
which, there is reason to suspect, is characteristic of the effect of 
alcohol. 


' Fatigue as manifested by changes in rate of respiration. 
The average results of Table XII show that the rate was slower after 


' the mental work. 


This diminution occurred in 9 of 10 experiments with E, 6 of 10 
experiments with R, and in 5 of 10 experiments with M. In the case 
of Rand M then, the respiration rate tended almost as often to increase 


,88 to decrease after the work. No correlation which was with any 


certainty significant could be found between the change in rate of 
respiration’and the decrease in speed or accuracy of arithmetic of the 
subjects E and.R. With M increase in rate of respiration was corre- 
‘lated with diminution in the number of right answers in the second 
half- hour, the coefficient of correlation being 765 with a probable error 
of n 093. 

It has been already noticed on p. 431, that decrease in the accuracy 
of this subject M invariably occurred in the second half-hour, and could 

1 Further experiments with school children also served to discourage this belief. 


Of. J. of Educ. Psychol. 1911, 11. 144, 146. 
.,3 The Influence of Alcohol and other Drugs on Fatigue, London, 1908, 108—105. 
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be regarded as affording some « 
In the light of that fact the pres 
indicating that for this subject ir 


TAE 
Showing the number of respirat 


Jours 4 





Subjeot E 


Record : 
Before | Aftor 





Series I 
July 18 22-90 16 
» 1T 19:1 18:8 
» 20 16:8 15 
» 24 177 17-5 
» H 18:9 19:2 


Series II 
Sept. 18 | 20 16-9 
, 21| 184 | 138 
„ 2 | 176 | 174 
. 28| 169 | 118 
Oct. 2| 12 11-7 





Average 18:02 15:61 








relation to fatigue, although, a: 
constant tendency for the rate c 
work. 


Fatigue as mantfested by 
before and 
The average results for eac 
a rise in the case of one subject, 
A fall occurred in 

7 of 10 experime 

8 , 10 

and in 4 , 10 » 
This retardation may be due to t 
according to Binet’s? results, occ 
1 La Fatigue Inte 
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iced that with each subject, increase only occurs on those days when 
ore work the pulse was below 70. The one exception to this is in the 
ə of R where there is a rise from 75 to 80. Such increase in rate 
y indicate the effect of work as a general stimulant. 


TABLE XIII * 


Showing record of the pulse rage per minute, before and after 
one hour's multiplication. 


Subject E Subject B Subject M 





: Record : Record : 
Before -| After 














No significant correlation could be found either between decrease 
the rate of the pulse and decrease in speed of working or between 
rease in the rate of the pulse and decrease in accuracy of working. 


Fatigue as manifested by changes 1n accuracy and 
speed of perception. 
A decrease was observed 
4 times in 10 experiments with Subject E, - 
B y „ 10 " i " R, 
8 „ „10 T " „n M 
nad chosen and arranged the patterns before the series began ; and 


| selected those that appeared to her consistent and equal.in every 
sect. For this subject, the test was nevertheless a satisfactory one. 
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' TABLE XIV. 


Showing the number of correct units drawn before and after. 
. multiplication work. 


g 
Bubjet E , Subject R Subjeot M 





Record : i M Record: 


Before | After After 





























? L 


No significant correlation could be found between the change in the 
accuracy and speed of the work and change in the number of correctly 


finished units after the arithmetic. 
. 


Conclusions from ihe tests for fatigue. 


According to the above results, fatigue was manifested in the 
following manner : 

(a) In the case of E, by diminution in the rate of pulse and 
respiration and possibly by diminution in discriminative power an : 
determined by the cutaneous spatial threshold. 

(b) In the case of R, by diminution in the rate of pulse and in 
accuracy and quickness of perception. 

In the case of M, with the single exception of rate of respiration , 
and accuracy of arithmetic, no correlation which was with any certainty 
significant could be found between decrease in accuracy or output of 
mental work and the subject's behaviour to the tests. 
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V. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


From an analysis of the multiplication work and from the results of 
the tests applied, we may conclude that the signs of fatigue differ 
according to the individual; that the response which the individual 
makes in the first stages df fatigue depends on the stability of disposi- 
. tions previously acquired, on the method of working (see introspective 
notes in Appendix), and on the present condition of the subject. Con- 
sequently a numerical estimati8n of the decrease in speed or in accuracy 
will not invariably represent the extent of fatigue; and the changes in 
spatial threshold, in rate of respiration, in pulse rate, and in muscular 
capacity, are not sufficiently constant to be regarded as sure signs of 
fatigue in its early stages. 


VL* APPENDIX. 
. INTROSPECTIVE NOTES MADE IN THE MULTIPLICATION' TESTS. 


Subject E. July 13. “Some parts of columns found easier than 
others. Same three numbers recur but are not recognised until too 
late, 48 to be multiplied worries me very much; carriage and ten 
figures of first two factors are constantly lost and the sum re-done." 

July 17. “Found the products easier and recognised the same 
product, eg. 9 x 8 x T, in various forms. Very tired at end.” 

July 20. “Notice recurrence of numbers again and again. Learn 
that 7 x 8 x 9 in any order= 504. Dread the appearance of 48 as pro- 
duct of numbers.” ] 

July 24. "Several of the products are becoming familiar. At 
beginning of hour felt quite fresh, but very dull at close," 

July 27. “Found work easier, results familiar and thus no checking 
is required.” ; 

. Sept. 18. “All the old products forgotten, but as the work proceeds 
some become familiar; the task seems very hard.” 

The fact that E wrote of repeating and checking the working of 
sums would denote a habit of accuracy which became more firmly 
established as the products grew familiar and written without fear of 
mistake. This supposition was confirmed by the very small percentage 
- of faults found in her work. E 


Subject R. July 13. “Over the more difficult calculations, thoughts 
quite unconnected with the calculations continually obtruded.” 
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July 17. “ Easier to concentrate than time before.” . 

July 20. “Found the ten minutes’ pause made it more difficult to 
start again and did not feel any benefit from the pause." 

July 24. “As fatigue came on found that the sum to be multiplied 
was not visualised as it had been earlier, that more and more the ten 
figure was forgotten and the product had to pe again obtained. Some 
of the figures becoming familiar ;, feeling tired." 

Sept. 18. “Could not visualise first figures; could not remember 
what figure to carry or what the ten figure of the first product was.” — : 

Sept. 21. “Could visualise better both product and final result. 
When getting tired found there was a tendency to articulate names of 
figures." : 

With this second subject it appears that two changes might take 
place on the onset of fatigue. To obtain a more distinct visual memory 
image more time might be spent in impressing the first product on the 
mind, £e. by articulation, in which case the work would be slower 
though still accurate; or else the image being less vivid might be 
forgotten, in which case the accuracy would diminish but not necessarily 
the speed. 


Subject M. July 17. “Very difficult to concentrate thoughts on 
multiplication ; products often written without thinking, almost mechani- 
cally, feeling very tired during last half-hour.” 

July 24. “ Multiplication easier, but thoughts constantly wandered. 
None of the products recognised as having occurred before.” 

Sept. 18. “The work seemed especially hard; each sum a matter 
of labour ; conscious of very little visual imagery, mostly verbal.” 

Sept. 21. “Felt I was working more quickly, though products did 
not become familiar; frequently said 6 x 12 — 54 without knowing it 
was wrong until too late, felt very tired.” 

Subject M could never depend on the memory of any product, and 
it was noticed that the mistakes were specially frequent in the product 
of the first two figures. There was no evidence of any stability in the 
habit of accuracy. 


(Manuscript. received, 12 January 1918.) 


e. $ 
ON MEMORY AND THE DIRECTION OF 
ASSOCIATIONS. | 


By A. WOHLGEMUTH. 


(From the Psychological Laboratory, University College, 
: University of London.) 


I. Introductory. 
II. Experimental. 
III. , Theoretical and Conclusions. 


L INTRODUCTORY. 


Tr seems to be generally held by psychologists and physiologists, 
sometimes on a priori, sometimes even on experimental grounds, that 
the direction of association as revealed by ecphory! is predominantly in 
the forward direction. If-eg. A—B—C have been experienced in this 
‘order, and B be given at any future time, then C is ‘ecphored’ in 
preference to A in the vast majority of cases. ; 

The belief in the forward direction of ecphory is confidently asserted 
even by some who maintain the forward direction of the formation of 
associations to be apparent only. Iwill quote, as an example of physio- 
logical theory not based on experiment, that of Semon. According to 
himə, “successive association is merely a result of simultaneous asso- 
ciation....To each original stimulus there corresponds a synchronous 
[nervous] excitation. But with the cessation of the stimulus this 
excitation does not suddenly cease; it is not interrupted sharply, but 
disappears gradually. (klingt allmählich ab), occasionally showing one or 
more fluctuations (cf. after-images) during this disappearance. The 
excitation during this phase of disappearance has been called the 

1 I adopt this term, coined by R. Semon, as strictly technical and less given to 
ambiguity than e.g. revival, reproduction, ete. Of. Richard Semon, Die Mneme, 2te 
Auflage, Leipzig, 1908. ' 

2 Loc. cit. 133 seq. 
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akoluthic excitation, F inally we must bear in mind that the exeitation 
acts engraphically not only during its stronger synchronous phase, but 
also during its weaker akoluthic phase. 

" [n a succession of discontinuous stimuli the synchronqus excitations, 
which we will call C*, D', E°, F*, do not of course occur simultaneously, 
but with them the synchronous excitation Ds there does coexist the 
passing akoluthic phase of its pregecessor, which we will distinguish in 
this phase as c^, or, to indicate its progressive diminution from moment 
to moment, as c? —c23- c4. .0, The following table makes the simul- 
taneous relations of the synchronous phase to the akoluthic phases of 
its predecessors quite clear. 


Phase 1 2 8 4 5 8 7 e. 
Ct — eal — qa$. ono 
| 
be du doa — gos 
ir — da ha yao 


0 
laya 
Pjaha pao : 

“We find that the synchronous excitation D* is simultaneously 
associated with the akoluthic excitation c^! the synchronous Æ” with the 
akoluthic d? and with the much weaker c%, the synchronous excitation F! 
with the akoluthic e?, with the much weaker d? and the vanishing c? ` 
In this manner we derive successive from simultaneous association, and 
bring to light, as a necessary sequel, the more goecial fact, experimentally 
demonstrated by Ebbinghaus, that not only is there successive associa- ` 
tion between the members of a series that immediately follow one 
another, but that each member is also, alihough more feebly, associated 
with the second following and still more feebly with the third following, 
possibly also with the fourth following. A limit to the formation of 
such remoter associations is only set by the continuous diminution and 
final complete extinction of all akoluthie excitations, This also explains 
why a series of excitations can only give rise to associated engrams 
when during the original excitation the time intervals between the 
separate members have not been so long that the akoluthic excitation 
of the preceding member has already vanished when the synchronous 
excitation of its successors begins.... 

“That simultaneously produced engrams are linked with equal 
force in both directions, whilst this is not the case with successively 
produced engrams, constitutes a difference of fundamental importance, 
We arrive at this statement of difference from the fact that if engram 
a is associated simultaneously with engram b, then under ordinary 
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circumstances the ecphory of a acts just as strongly, but not more 
strongly, ecphorically on b, than the ecphory of b on a. Zf, however, 
,& and b are successively associated, then without exception the ecphory 
of a ‘ ecphores, b with $ncomparably greater strength than vice versa." 

To find a plausible explanation for this supposed fact Semon 
encounters great difficulty ; for it is nof easy to see why if, e.g., D* is 
given again, the engram E (via, d@) rather than that of C* (via c9) 
should be ecphored. He falls hack upon the cyclicly recurring sensa- 
tions derived from our body yhich continuously occur in one direction 
only; and these, he says, form a background upon which our other 
experiments are, as it were, embroidered’. 

„Ebbinghaus? and Müller and Schumann‘ have shown by experiment 
(and Miiller and Pilzecker* have confirmed these results) that associa- 
tions between successive experiences have a distinctly stronger tendency 
to forward direction in ecphory. Thus, Müller and Pilzecker found“ 
that when pairs of syllables had been learned as trochees and the 
first or accentuated syllable was shown, then in 50°/, of cases the other 
syllable of the pair, t.e. the succeeding syllable was reproduced, whilst 
when the second or unaccentuated syllable was given the first member 
of the pair was ecphored in only 38°/, of the answers. There was also 
a shorter reaction-time for forward than for backward directed ecphory. 

Although, then, previous experimental results do not warrant so 
sweeping a hypothesis as that of Semon’s, yet they show that, as stated 
above, the tendency of ecphory and therefore that of association, is 
mainly in the forward direction. 


e IL EXPERIMENTAL. 


An investigation into certain problems of association led me to include 
an examihation of the above problem. 1 had been working with material 
different from Müller's, viz. with colours and diagrams, when I came to 
doubt the universal applicability of the results of this investigator. As 
alào:my methods of experiment were different from Müller's, I decided 


1 The italics are mine. 

3 R. Semon, Die mnemischen Empfindungen, Leipzig, 1909, 198 seg. Perhaps the 
most inoonvincing chapter in the otherwise decidedly suggestive and clever book. 

3 Ueber das Geddohtniss, Leipzig, 1885. 

* G. E. Müller and Schumann, ‘Experimentelle Beiträge zur Untersuchung des 
Gedichtnisses,” Ztsch. f. Psychol. u, Physiol. d. Sinnesorg. 1894, vI. 

5 G. E. Müller and A. Pilzecker, ‘‘Experimentelle Beitrage zur Lehre vom Gedücht- 
niss,” Ztsch, f. Psychol. 1900, Ergünsungsbd. 1. 

6 Loc. cit. 208. 
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alowed; to pick out any second diagram (or syllable 
come into his mind. 


The following ineiricioie which were given to t 
serve to make, the experiment quite clear: 


Instructions before learning. You will be shown a successi 
series of diagrams (or nonsenge-syllables). . 

You are required to learn these; you gontinue learning ui 
know the series ; then tap on the tablq 

With the diagrams avoid naming or artificial associations. 

Learn the syllables in the mann€r most natural to you, te. : 
them aloud, or inwardly if you think you learn them better that 

In all cases avoid rhythm or grouping in pairs or threes, e 
avoid all artificial helps and associations. 

~ Instructions before examination. A diagram (or syllable) of 1 

learnt will be shown you and’ you are required to react as . 
(or syllable) comes into your mind, that appears to you related 
By ‘related’ is meant a diagram (or éyllable) immediately precec 
succeeding the one shown, or even if it occupies a place next | 
diagram (or syllable) is further removed than this, we should not 
there are several related diagrams (or syllables) you must not u 
, all have been recalled, but react at once, as soon as the first one « 


It is perhaps needless to say that I always mac 
instruetions were clearly understood by the subject. 
In marking the scores the first succeeding membe 

‘1 forwards, and the second succeeding as ‘4 forwarc 
ately preceding one was counted as ‘1 backwards, an 
this as ‘4 backwards.’ If second answers were given a: 

` syllable which was thought to be related in-the othe 
were counted separately on the same basis. There we 
each group and the experiments were performed on se 

Table I gives the absolute numbers of scores of fi 
wards’ and ‘backwards’ in group 4 and Table II thos 
the second answers. 

In Table III are given the median reaction times in 
averages. For the present measurements the median i 
characteristic than the average. 

On looking at Table I we find that there seen 
& greater tendency to the forward direction in ecpho 
than there is with' diagrams. With the latter the back 


1 The. method invariably adopted by all subjects was that 
l syllables. 
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TABLE I. 
Group 4, Absolute numbers of scores. (First answers.) 










| 4b. Nonsense-syllables 














; 4a. Diagrams 
Subject’ s MN ERES E 
forwards | bÉokwards | forwards | backwards 
e 
A 174 184 ° Th 6 
c 12 7 10 T4 
F. 1 1k 174 8 
G 1 12 11 6 
H 114 124 8 
R 12 184 144 9 
y 10 18 114 T4 
Total 94 T8 843 4T 
Average, 18:5 111 12:1 67 
Averge*|, | 42°, 848°, | 87°7%F 21°/, 
Proportion 18:1 17:1 








TABLE II. 
Group 4. Absolute numbers of scores. (Second answers.) 




















åa. Diagrams 4b. Nonsengs-syllables 
Subject : = 
` forwards backwards forwards backwards 
A 114 . 16 1 
" 5 8i 1 
F 3 12 54 1 
G 7 6 8 6 
H 74 4 14 8 
R 2 64 6 44, 
W 4 25 . 84 2 
Total 40 504 214 80 
Average 5T T2 81 4:3 
‘Average °/, | 1789], 22-55/, 98°, 18-4 9j, 
Proportion 1:18 1:14 ° 
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| TABLE III 
Group 4. Median reaction-times. (First answers.) 


——Àá 





4b. Nonsense-syllables 




















Subject = 
3 backwards for wards backwards 
e . 
wes a a eaa he Oh Se 
| 2:2 40 40 5°0 sec 
e 4 @ 55 57 Tl, 
F 8:2 80 9-0 157 ,, 
G 27 2:6 50 42 , 
H 4'8 4:8 55 5:3, 
R 2:4 2:2 24 22 4, 
e W 2:9 2-7 B-4 46, 
Average . 40 48 50 5:0 sec. 





stronger with three of the seven subjects, whilst with syllables the 

. forward direction is stronger with them all The averages are 
approximately: for diagrams— forwards’ 134 scores, ‘backwards’ 11 
scores; for syllables—‘ forwards’ 12 scores, ‘backwards’ 7 scores; or, 
expressed in proportions, for diagrams—-' forwards’ : ‘ backwards’ scores 
18:1; for syllables—' forwards’ : ‘backwards’ scores ::1°7:1. The ` 
probable errors, however, are too high in comparison with the’ observed 
differences to allow much stress to be laid on them, being 21 for the 
diagrams and 13 for the syllables, -We require therefore further 
evidence before we can draw any conclusions. 

Table IT contains, as we have seen, the absolute numbers of scores of 
the second "answers. Now if, say, A—B—C are three consecutive 
members of any series, and B be given as a stimulus during the 
examination and the subject reacted by a first answer with O, then A 
would be expected as the second answer. That is to say, the ratio of 
the forward scores to the backward ones in the second answers would be 
expected to be the inverse of this ratio in the first answers ; for if the 

* backward and forward associations are of equal strength and the first 
answer was, say, & forward association, then the second answer ought 
to be a backward association. We find this to be the case with the 
diagrams, but with the syllables it is not so, the ratio in Table II being 
only 1:1:4 instead of 1:17. g 

The result of Table II then tends to confirm the inference that 
might be drawn from Table I, viz. that the forward direction in ecphory 

e is less with diagrams than with syllables. 

J. of Psych. v : 30 


S" 
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The evidence of Table III, so far as it goes, is in the same direction. 
We see that the difference between the reaction-times of forward and 
backward scores is greater with syllables than with diagrams For 
while forward scores in these latter are ‘8 sec. shorter than the backward 
scores, the difference rises to ‘9 sec. with syllables. 


As I had reason to believe that these results were vitiated by an 
unconscious bias, probably varying “in different individuals, to set 
the ecphory in the one or other diregtion’, I performed another series 
of experiments which I will designate group 5. As these experiments 
were made after a considerable lapse of time I utilised the same 
material as in the experiments of group 4. There were four subjects, 
with two of whom (F, and 0,) the experiments were repeated after an 
interval of several months (F, and €) The instructions for learning 
were exactly the same as in group 4; so also were those given just 
before the examination, see p. 451, with the following addition: 

“Try and let the first diagram (or syllable) be the preceding (or succeeding) one ; 


but do not let this instruction interfere with your reaction and react at the very 
first related diagram (or syllable) whether or not it seems in the desired direction.” 


That is to say, I tried to create a prescribed forward or backward 
tendency in the direction of the ecphory. 

Table IV gives the absolute number of scores (the marking was 
exactly the same as before), and Table V the median reaction-times and 
their averages. : 

The results given in Table IV confirm the anticipation that there 
can exist a tendency to react in a certain direction, possibly varying 
more or less at different times with the same observer, afd that such 
tendency may well have been one of the factors that were responsible 
for the experimental results of group 4. 

Accordingly, the experiments of group 5 are of threefold value. 
They show 

(1) that the already suspected factor of an unconscious bias to react 


e 

1 By this I mean that, if a subject had e.g. learnt a series A—B—C, oto., and if B wane 
given in the examination, instead of endeavouring to ‘ecphore’ any related member (i.e. 
A or C) impartially, the subject more or lesa unconsciously set his attention either in the 
forward direction, i.e. to the succeeding members C, etc., or in the baokward direction, 
i.e. to the preceding members 4, eto. If such an unconscious setting of attention had been 
a vitiating factor in the experiments described, then, I argued, it could be increased by 
giving definite instructions as to the direction of the ecphory just before the examination. 
During the learning the subject was, of course, absolutely ignorant which direction he was 
to adopt. 
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Group 5. Absolute numbers of scores. (Direction prescribed.) 













































































5a. Diagrams 5b. Syllables 
. 
eee 
Subject Directed forwards Directed backwards Dneoted forwards Directed backwaids 
* 
forwards |backwards| forwards backwards || forwards | backwards forwards | backwards 
F e 101 5 8 18 . 6 4 6 74 
F, 11 8 34 11 104 By 8 6 
C 4 24 4 9 14 Mc 12 là 
Cy 11 1 3 9 94 1 12 8 
R 15 1 24 94 12 4 5 84 
: G 5 34 5k 64 4j By 64 4 
Tota} 60 16 214 574 564 164 494 804 
Average 10 2-7 8:6 9:6 9:4 2:8 8-2 51 
Average | 625°, | 16-79, | 224*j, | 599 J | 189%, | 729, | sre e|, | 31-8, 
eProportion 88:1 1:27 84.1 1'6:1 
TABLE V. 
Group 5. Median reaction-times. (Direction. prescribed.) 
e 
5a. Diagrams Db. Syllables 
Subject Directed forwards Directed backwaids Directed forwards Directed backwards 
forwaids | backwards| forwards | backw ards || forwards | backwards| forwards backwards 
e 
= ae Se ppt 
F 6:2 5:0 9-0 68 5:5 9:2 78 9:8 
F, 48 64 85 80 42 9:5 2*6 45 
C, 48 48 6:9 65 5:8 — 49 56 
Ca 8:0 4'9 49 877 8:0 9:4 2:4 50 
R 2:2 3:0 8:6 3:0 15 28 20 3:0 
G 2:2 1:8 1:8 l:4 8:6 2-0 22 15 
Average 89 4:8 4:9 | 46 8:9 6:5 87 4:9 
. 
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ina certain direction is possible (although there may be other disturbing 
. factors at work) ; . ] 

(2) that diagrams are much more susceptible to this tendency than 
syllables, that is to say, that the direction of association is much more 
plastic with diagrams than with syllables ; 

(8) that the results of the experiments ef group 4 would have been 
more striking if the above-mentioned factor could have been eliminated. 

In the experiments of group 4 We found that the forward direction 
of association is decidedly more markedewith syllables than with diagrams. 
In those of group 5 we see that, whereas the backward associations are 
quite easily ecphored in the case of diagrams, the process is much more 
difficult in the case of syllables. è 

The reaction-times! (Table V), as far as they go, seem to indicate 
that, in the case of diagrams, with a forward-directed tendency in ecphory 
the forward scores have a shorter reaction-time than the backward 
scores; but with a backward-directed tendency in ecphory the baek- 
ward reaction-times are the shorter. In the case of syllables, however, 
we find that both with a forward and a backward direction in ecphory 
the backward scores have always a longer reaction-time. To this 
extent then the reaction-times confirm the results of Table IV, viz. that 
syllables have a greater tendency to forward ecphory than diagrams. 


The experiments just described are, as I have said before, com- 
plicated by various factors not only in the learning but also in the 
eephory. But on the whole they prove that the associations formed in 
the learning of syllables have a very strong forward tendency, which is 
lacking in the case of those formed in the learning of diaframs. This 
fact is still more convincingly demonstrated by the results of the experi- 
ments of group 3, where, I believe, I have been successful in eliminating 
the disturbing factors of group 4 to a large extent. Group 3a con- 
sisted of four series, each of six pairs, which were repeated after the lapse 
of a certain time. Each pair was made up of a colour and a diagram 


which were presented successively at such a rapid rate (each exposure ° 


was as before only ‘5 sec.) that there was not the least possibility of 
the conscious formation of backward connexions; that is to say, whilst 
the second member of a pair was present there was not time enough for | 
the subject to think again of the first member. Colours formed az often 
first members of pairs as did the diagrams. This mixed material was 


1 For the paradoxical behaviour of reaction-times vide Muller and Pilzecker, Die Lehre 
vom Gedächtnis, Leipzig, 1900, 82 seq. 
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en a9 it was better suited for the formation of pairs than col 
rams alone. To differentiate the pairs successfully one from a 
following device was adopted. Each colour or diagram o 
half the feld of the window of Müllers Memory-app 
members of anyone pair occupied say the left, and those 
pair followed in a signillar manner on the right side of th 
accompanying figure, showing paré of an endless band on v 
8 was presented, will make thts arrangement quite clear. 17 
ect the four series were presented on two different days, a 





le experiment was repeated after the lapse of some months ; 
nswers were obtainable from each subject. 
Che following were the instructions given to each subject: 


it down on the chair at such an sessy distance from the apparatus t 
vell see the window. 
‘ou will be presented in the window in rapid succeasion with a series 
sting each of a coloured field and a black diagram. The members of e 
iven successively ; sometimes the coloured field precedes the diagrar 
ı the diagram is given first. The pairs are differentiated by a 
aately at different sides of the window, e.g., there appears in the left ha 
ow first a coloured field which is succeeded by a diagram, or vice vers 
ight half of the window is empty. The next pair will then appear in t 
na similar manner, whilst the left half remains empty, and so on. 
ou are asked to learn these pairs by attending to them in such an att 
. as to take in the sense-presentation avoiding to form any verbal 
oial association than that given directly by the presentations. “Thu 
olour of the field is green, do not try to memorize by calling it green, 
‘on were shown you as a diagram, do not ty to formulate its name, bu 
in the sense-presentation. 
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Do not try to remember the coloured field and the diagram by any artificial 
association, e.g., if you were shown an arrow followed by a red field: ‘arrow draws 
blood—blood red. Avoid any such or similar associations. 

After the series has been presented to you & certain number of times, the 
window will be closed. Cease at once to think about the experiment. If you find 


the effort too great, take up immediately the copy of Punch provided and read in it, l 


giving yourself up entirely to your reading and þanishing any thought of the 
experiment. . " i 

You will then be shown a colour or a diagram alone. [f a colour is given, look 
out for the diagram called up by it; if a diagram is given, look out for the colour 
associated with it. Avoid using any names for diagrams or colours either aloud or 
mentally. 

As soon as you have a definite result, say “Now”; or as soon as you think that 
you cannot give an answer, say “ Nothing.” E 

You will then be shown a collection of diagrams or colours respectively and you 
are requested to point out, without naming, the diagram or colour called up and to 
state how they appear related to each other. In doing so, state whether you feel 
certain, doubtful, very doubtful, etc. If more than one colour or diagram were 
called up, point them all out and give details, . 


Record any further points revealed by introspection, but do not sit down with , 


the intent to introspect. 
During the interval between the several examinations avoid thinking about the 
experiment and, if necessary, occupy yourself by reading Punch. 


The examination was similar to that described in the case of group 4. 
Only one member of each pair was shown as stimulus; but of three 
pairs the first member, and of the three other pairs the second member 
was shown, It was also arranged that colours and diagrams were 
shown an equal number of times. This group of experiments had none 
of the drawbacks of group 4. The answer was here either right or 
wrong and the associations were formed almost exclusively between the 
members of each pair, whilst in group 4 each member of the series also 
formed associations backwards with preceding members of the series 
and forwards with succeeding ones. 

In connexion with this group 8a the experiments of group 3b were 
conducted. It consisted of the same number of series as group 3a, 
but each series contained six pairs of nonsense-syllables, which were 


presented to the subject, read aloud and learnt by him in a similar" 


manner as in group 8a. The series of these two groups, 3a and 3b, were 
taken alternately. The instructions for learning and the mode of 
examination were similar to those in group 3a. 


The results are given in the following tables. Table VI gives the > 


absolute number of scores, their averages and proportions, and Table VII 


gives the median reaction-times and their averages. A right answer e 
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vas counted as 1, and if two answers were given, one of which was 
t was counted 4. With each subject a total of 24 scores forwar 
'4 backwards was possible in each of the two groups. 


TABLE VI. 
Group 8. “Absolute numbers of scores. 


8a. Pas of 8 b. Pairs of 
colours-diagrams syllables 
Bubject 





forwards |backwardsa|| forwards | backwards 













































4 12 5 
[4] 4 1 
F 14 5 
G 14 7 
H 10 6 
R 12 9 
Ww 14 7 
Total 80 
Average 11-4 5T 
Average °/o 47-5 fo 28-8 °/, 
Proportion 2:41 
TABLE VII. 
d Group 3. Median reaction-times. 
8a. Pairs of 
colours-diagrams 
Subject 
forwards | backwards 
A 2*0 sec. 1:4 sec. 1:8 sec. 1:8 geo. 
c 23 , | 89 ,, 8'8 , | 100 ,, 
F B8 , | B4 ,, 8:0 „ | 40 ,, 
G 81 , | 12 ,, 2:3 , I 55 
H a4 4, | 16 ,, 41 , | 44 5, 
R 1:4 » 1:8 » l'5 » 16 9 a 
w 22 ,, 17.5, 26 ,, 19. ,, 
Averages 2:4 sec 2-1 geo. 2*6 sec. 8-0 sec. 
a 





E 


r 
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From Table VI we see that whereas’ the associations formed between 
syllables are, as Muller and Pilzecker found them to be, predominantly 
forward (in the forward direction twice as strong as in the backward 
direction), the associations formed between colours and diagrams are 
equally strong in the two directions. The slight predominance which the 
figures show in the case o£ the backward girection arises frém causés 
lying obviously within the limite of experimental error. 


Table VII, too, which gives the median reaction-times and their 


, averages, shows the approximate equelity of both forward and back- 


ward associations of colours-diagrams, viz. 274 and 2:1 secs. respectively, 


` whilst with syllables the backward associations require à longer time 


for ecphory than the forward associations, viz. 3°6 secs. as against 
_ 26 secs. i 


For reasons which will be made apparent in the theoretical part of 


. this paper, I was induced.to make another set of experiments, viz. those 


of group 7. These are a modified form of experiments of group 3b. The 
experimentation was in all respects exactly the same as that in group 3b 
with the exception that the subject had to pronounce -aloud the word 
‘ten’ every time a nonsense-syllable appeared in the window of the 
Müller Memory-apparatus in which the series was presented. I tried to 
get the same observers as I had had in the experiments of-group 3,-but 


TABLE VIIL ; 
Group T. Absolute numbers of scores. 











acl paz es 


tero’ 


d eae ^ M . 
` 
B ` . 
NEEDED 





owing tO the tact that these new experiments were done in the foll 
academic year I was only partially successful. Table VIII give 
absolute numbers of scores (like Table VI of group 3) and Tab 
the median reaction-times (cf. Table VII). 


e TABLE IX. 
Group 7. Mediar reaction-times. 
















Subject forwards | backwards 
f 

d 1:8 5'6 sec. 

c 3-6 8:8 ,, 

. F 6-2 58 ,, 
H 8:8 84, 

K 46 8:6 ,, 

P 2:0 20 ,, 

R | 22 18 ,, 

w 2:0 27 , 

Average 9:8 sec B'6 sec. 





If we now compare the two tables with Tables VI and VII w 
the proportions to be as follows: 


Group 3a Group 8b Group 7 
Galoure deri Syllables learnt aloud Syllables learnt visual 
Forward -95 2 1:06 
Backward 1 1 1 


It is evident that with the suppression of the motor factor nons 
syllables show a behaviour quite different from that when the 1 
factor is not suppressed, and we may infer that the more succes 
this is done the more the syllables approach in behaviour to colour 
diagrams. 

This is true not only of the direction of associations but also of 
reaction-times, which stand as follows: 


Group 8a . Group 8b Group 7 
Colours-diagrams Syllables learnt aloud Syllables learnt visual 
Forwards 2:4 gec. 2:6 seo. 9:8 sec. 
Backwards 21 ,, 86 ,, 86 ,, 


In syllables learnt aloud, 2.e. where the motor factor is activi 
backward reaction-time is one second longer than the forward rea 
time, whilst in colours and diagrams and syllables learnt visually, t.6. \ 
the motor factor is suppressed, the two reaction-times are much 
aqual. 
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I wish to thank all those who kindly assisted me in this résearch. 

` .Iam grateful to Professor Spearman for allowing the work to be carried 

out in his laboratory and for his assistance and advice; to Dr Aveling, 

Miss Carey, Mr Fliigel, Mr Gerrard, Miss Hember, Mr Kay, Mr Paton, 
Miss Rand, and Miss Williams for having acted as observers. 


Ill. THEORÈTIOME AND CONCLUSIONS. 


We have seen that the experimental fesulis given above are, as far as 
colours and diagrams are concerned, against the prevailing physiological 
and psychological doctrines. The so-called ‘law of forward conduction, 
as will be shown more clearly later, has been derived primarily frem 
physiology; the psychological experiments by which it was further 
supported were made almost entirely with nonsense-syllables. As my 
methods of experiment were different from those of the classical 
researches of Ebbinghaus, Müller and others, I performed control ex- 
periments with nonsense-syllables along with my principal experiments 
in which colours and diagrams were the material. These control 
experiments confirmed the results obtained by these investigators and 

- wierefore show that my results with colours and diagrams are not due 
to any difference of procedure but only to difference of material. Hence 
it would appear, that the conclusions drawn from the data previously 
obtained require revision; they seem to apply not to memory in general, 
but only to the memory of syllables and words. 

In order to account for these results, let us now examine how my 
experiments with syllables and with colours and diagrams differed from 
one another. Every care had been taken that the experimental methods 
used with these two kinds of material should be similar save in this 
respect: In the case of syllables pronunciation aloud was permitted and 
invariably adopted; on the other hand, in the case of colours and 
diagrams the subjects were asked sedulously to avoid any naming, both 
while learning and while being examined. It is evident from this that 

~ in learning the syllables visual memory, auditory memory, and motor 
memory were involved. During the examination distinct visual images 
were present in most subjects, auditory images were also quite evident 
in most, and above all motor images (or motor sensations) were present 
in every one of the subjects and were very pronounced’. No statements 

! In the protocols such statements are frequent: ‘Auditory and motor images very 
marked,” “Impossible to prevent aüditory and motor imagery," ‘‘ Reproduced word came 


usually auditory and motor, faint visual image,” etc. 
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rere made by any observer which indicate an imageless repro 
he nonsense-syllables. On the other hand, tn learning the c 
hagrams only visual imagery and, from certain introspective 
ome subjects ¢mageless reproduction? were concerned. The 
race of auditory or motor images. 

Hence the memory qpncerned in learning the syllables 
ı motor element which was absent im that concerned in ler 
'oours and diagrams. For reasens which will appear presei 
ed to believe that this motor alement was responsible for the 
X behaviour observed, and that if it could be eliminated, th: 
vould behave exactly like the colours and diagrams. The pr 
zrqup 7 experiments was therefore designed to inhibit, a 
»ossible, the utterance of the syllable by making the subject 
she word ‘ten’ every time a syllable appeared in the win 
apparatus. It was found thgt—although the auditory image 
comparatively strong— just in proportion as the motor el 
proached complete elimination, the results became identical 
obtained from the colours and diagrams. Hence it is evidei 
difference of behaviour was due solely to the motor element, a 
the other elements (visual, auditory and imageless) agreed in | 
effect from the motor element. 

It follows that the prevatling method of studying memori 
means of syllables is inadequate. Such memory involves ty 
elements, the motor element on the one hand, and the visut 
and imageless elements on the other, which behave in a fun 
different manner. Moreover, these two kinds are mixed i 
proportidhs varying from individual to individual. Hence, c 
results are equivocal. 

The learning of nonsense-syllables may prove of som 
Individual Psychology. For since in motor memory assoc 
equal in both directions, and in visual, auditory and 
memories they are wholly forward, we may with ease calcula 


1 Especially subject 4, who is a poor visualiser, reported repeatedly 
examined, that a diagram came up “as a concept,” e.g. after reacting to a 
he stated in the protocol that he got “a concept” and pointed out two diag 
which corresponded to it. Oolours, too, were revived sometimes by their sa 
without any tint. Several times, although he learnt a series without any na 
was ‘ecphored’ in response to the stimulus. Another time he stated “Ide 
came,” again “ Idiopresentation, vague of form and condensed memory 
bulkiness of colour and bulkiness of figure.” ‘All diagrams, as it were, h 
were related to a system of concepts,” ete. 
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experimental results obtained in what proportions these nfemories 
obtain in & particular subject. If both classes are equally effective 
then we should get 50°/, of the scores due to the one class, visual, 
auditory and imageless memories, and of these 25°/, would be forward 
and 25°/, backward. The other 50°/, would be due to the seccnd 
class, motor memory, and would be whollyeforward. More clearly 





thus: , ©. 0 
e Forwards Backwards 
Visual, auditory and imageleas memories 25 9|. 25 °v 
Motor memory z - ais 2: 50°, — 
Total ... 75%, 25°}, 


To take the more general case, where the motor memory is a times 
stronger than the other class, we get the scores in the following 


proportion : 
Forwards Backwards 
Visual, auditory and imageless memories® 1 1 
Motor memory dan ns m is 2a ' 0 
-. forward scores : backward scores :: 2a41 : 1 


To take as an example subject F. We saw from the results of the 
experiments of group 3b that F made 14 forward scores and 5 back ward 
' -——-X—Des. Hence 
2a+1=44, 
a=°'9, 
ie. the strength of the motor memory is ‘9 times the strength of the 
other class of memories, 


Before concluding I will turn to some considerations of a more 
speculative character. It is held as an established fact that, with the 
exception of Bayliss’s antidromic current, Kühne's gractlis experiment 
and a few others, all intercellular nervous impulses travel in one direc- 
tion only, although intracellular or nerve-trunk conduction can take 
place in both directions; the synapse (or according to others the cell- 
body) being supposed, in intercellular conduction, to act like a valve 
and to allow the impulse to pass in one direction only. This, so far as 
it can experimentally be verified by examination of any reflex arc, has 
always been found correct. A little reflexion will show that it probably 
holds good of all coordinated movements. But this cannot be verified 
by experiments, since we are unable to isolate the neurones or groups 
of neurones which on being successively discharged produce a co- 
ordinated movement, such as closing the open hand, or pronouncing 
the word ‘ten.’ But suppose ABC...LMN be the neurones in the 
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order ire which they discharge to bring about the movement in question. 
A sends an efferent current to certain muscle-fibres and an intercellular 
current to B. B in turn is thereby discharged sending an efferent 
current to other muscle-fibres and an intercellular current to C, and so 
on. Now suppose.that we started by stimulating N and that N sent an 
efferent current to those guscle-fibres which had contracted last in the 
given movement, and an intercellular gurrent to M, and so on, all in the 
reverse order. The result wouldebe simply & series of contractions in 
the groups of muscle-fibres im the reverse order, producing quite in-  . 
coordinate movements. What is generally held to be the reverse of , 
à given movement, namely the opening of the hand or pronouncing the ` 
wogd ‘net’ in the cases above chosen for examples, is brought about by 
the contraction of quite different sets of muscles, and therefore by the 
discharge of totally different sets of neurones in the case of the haud ; 
and in the case of the word, principally.by the reversal of the order of 
discharge in groups of neurones. If A... N had been the order of dis- 
charge of the neurones.to produce the pronunciation of the word ‘ten,’ 
then to produce the pronunciation of the word ‘net’ the order would, 
I imagine, be something like this: J...NF...HA...H. As such an 
' ineoordinate movement which would result from the discharge in th 
inverse order of the neurones that produce a coordinate movement is 
unknown to us, or at all events cannot be produced at will, we are 
justified in assuming that the associations of coordinate movements are 
irreversible. 
This irreversibility is AT not confined to the associations of 
motor neurones, but applies to those of all efferent nerves as accelerator, 
` inhibitory, secretory, trophic, eto., as well as vaso-motor. . 
. If we turn now to visual auditory and imageless processes quite | 
' different conditions obtain. We find, as shown by my experiments, 
that associations are equally strong in both directions, and that they are 
reversible, Therefore it seems probable that we have here a fundamental 
distinction between what I propose to call physiological memory on the 
one hand, and psychological memory on the other. In the former the 
associations are quite irreversible; in the latter they are completely 
reversible. l . 
1 The inhibition of the tonus of the antagonistic muscles I have, for simplicity's sake, 
left out of account. 


„(Manuscript received. 13 December, 1912.) 
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Papers on Psycho-analysis. By Dr Ernzst Jones. Pp. xvi+432. London: 
Baillitre, Tindall and Cox, 1913. 10s. 6d. net. 


e 
The author here republishes twenty papers which have for the most part appeared 
in Psychological journals. Threé of t pers are of a general character, five are 
clinical, sıx deal with treatment, four with dams and two with education. Hitherto 
only two volumes of Freud’s works have appeared in English translation. The 
present collection of essays, coming from so close a follower of Freud, will no doubt 
therefore supply a want. 


The Psychology of Insanity. By Dr BERNARD Hart. Pp. x+176. Oam- 
bridge: University Press, 1912. ls. net, . 


This is unquestionably the best modern introduction to the subject. It should 
be in the hands of every student of Psychology and Medicine. Technicalities are 
throughout avoided. e views of Freud and Janet receive judicious treatment. 

. 


A History of Psychology Ancient and Patristic. By G. 8. Beert. Pp. 
xx +388. London: G. Allen & Co, Ltd. 1919. 10s. 6d. net. 


Naturally the author finds a very broad definition of Psychology necessary at the 
outset: “History alone can adequately unfold the content of the idea denoted by 
the word ‘ Psycho’ or explain the various meanings that have from age to age been 
assigned to the phrase ‘science of the soul.’” . He starts with the psychology of the 

ly Greek philosophers. Then after dealing with the views of Plato and Aristotle 
he beiely describes Indian, Egyptian, Persian and Hebrew standpoints. A com- 
parison next follows between He rew and Hellenic schools of thought, after which 
the Pauline psychology, the psychologies of the Alexandrian school, of Origen, the 
Pneumatists, the Neoplatonists, Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine receive detailed 
treatment. 


Outlines of the History of Psychology. By Prof. Max Desso: translated by 
D. Fisher, Pp. xxx+278. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. 
This work, the author explains, is not & mere abridgment of his *well-known 
Geschichte der neueren deutsc Psychologie. It “covers a broader field, and... 
presents the development in many cases from other points of view.” The book 
ends with a chapter on the founding of modern Psychology, reaching down to the 
work of Lotze and Fechner in Germany, Spencer, Tylor and Galton in England and 
James in America. “Since Spencer,” says the author, “psychology has experienced 
no important changes at the hands of English investigators....Among the [English] 
Psychologists of the present Herbart’s inf 
experimental tendency has found relatively little encouragement” (page 238). 


Die Projektionsmethode und die Lokalisation visueller und anderer Vorstel- 
lungsbüder. Von Prof. L. J. Martin. S. 231. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 
1912. Mk 6. 


The authoress describes a long series of experiments on the projection of visual 
and other images in space, and on the conditions and effects of such projection. 


A System of Psychology. By Prof. KwiGgv DuNLAP. Pp. xvi+368. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons, 1912. 


A bright and stimulating little work, intended “as & main or supplementary 
text for semiadvanced students.” 


uence is in many ways obvious, while the * 
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The Meghanistic Conception of Life: Biological Essays. By Dr JACQUES 
Lors. Pp. 232. Chicago: University Press, 1912. $1.50 net. 

A reprint of a number of essays “written on different occasions mostly in 
response to requests for a popular presentation of the results of the authors 
investigations." , The first essay bears the title of the volume. The other essays of 

chological interest deal with (i) the significance of tropisms for psychology, 
EB some fundamental facts and conceptions concerning the comparative physiology 
of the central nervous system, (iii) pattern adaptation of fishes and the mechanism 
of vision, (iv) an experimentd study of the influBnce of environment on animals. 


"Experimental Psychology and Pedggogy : for Teachers, Normal Colleges and 
Universities. By Dr R. Scuutzs: English translation by Dr R. PrNTNER. 
, Pp. xxiv+ 364. London: George Allen, 1912. 


The chief value of this book consists in the ine number of figures (314) it 

contains, illustrating apparatus which may be employed in the investigation of 
blems in educational psychology. Zimmermann’s catalogue of instruments is 
ly drawn upon. 


Ueber die allgemeinen. Beziehungen. swischen Gehirn und Seelenleben. Von 
- Prof. Tu. Ziznen. Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage. S. 72. Leipzig: 
J. A. Barth, 1912. Mk, 2.20. 


A new edition of the expansion of a lecture, delivered in 1901, in which the 


' various theories etme 4 the seat of mental processes and their relation to the 
brain, from the early Greek philosophers to the nineteenth century, are discussed. 


Psychologie und Wirthschaftsleben: ein Beitrag zur angewandten E: i 
Psychologie. Von Prof. Hugo MuxsrERBERG. B. viii+192. Leipzig: 
J. A. Barth, 1912. Mk 2.80; geb. Mk 3.50. 


In this work, the author seeks (1) to determine by experimental tests wheth@fa ' 
given individual is fitted to adopt his chosen career in life (and thereby to modify 
Buch statistics as those relating to telephone girls about Sneak: of whom, 
apparently, are compelled to give up their work during the first half-year of their 
employment); (2) to inquire into the best methods of industrial work in order to 
produce the greatest efficiency with the least waste of energy. 


Umriss einer neuen analytischen Psychologie und thr Verháliniss zur em- 
pirischen Psychologie. Von Dr W. Somurgp-Kowanzig. Ñ. vi+ 318. 
Leipfig: J. A. Barth, 1912. Mk 7. 


The author claims to treat the entire subjeot-matter of dips from the 
analytical standpoint instead of limiting this standpoint, as heretofore, to the 
consideration of those problems “ which cannot be solved by empiricism, experiment 
and induction.” As might be expected, his statements are unwittingly often in 
direct conflict with the results of experimental and pathological investigations. 


On the Consciousness of the Universal: a contribution to the phenomenology 
of the thought processes. By Dr Franois AvsLmwe. Pp. x +255. 
. London: Macmillan & Co., 1912. 5s. net. 


A thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of Science in the University of 
London, &nd consisting of three “The first briefly sets out the history of 
the development of the problem of the “Universals’ with its metaphysical, epistemo- 
logical, and psychological implications. The second presents the data of our present 
research with the conolusions thereon based. e third consists of a short 
Bibliography of works referred to in the text.” Inter alia, the author concludes 
from his experiments that “images are not necessary as contents for thought; but 
thinking always involves concepts as contents”; that “the ‘universal’ is pheno- 
menologically present, or tends to be present, to consciousness as & concept or 
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imageless substantive content”; that “the “individual? is phenomenglogically 
present to consciousness as & concept in connection with sensorial contents 
mage)" | z uu 
Correlations of Mental Abilities. By Dr BENJAMIN R. SrapsoN. Pp. iv + 122. 
New York City: Teachers College Series, 1912. $1.00.° of 

This monograph, undertaken under Prof. Thorndike’s guidance, “is a contribution 


. to knowledge of individual differences, especially in that complex of qualities which’ 


we call ‘general intelligence, and*of the means of #heasuring them. Its special 

is to determine the signzfioanee of certain tests by showing what relations 
they have to one another and to general intelligence in its common meaning" ( 3). 
The author finds “justification for the common assumption that there 18 close 


inter-relation among certain mental abilities, $md prema a something that- > 
te 


may be called ‘general mental ability’ or ‘general in nce’; and that on the 
other hand certain capacities are relatively specialized, and do not necessarily imply. 
other abilities except to a very limited extent” (page 109). But he finds “no 
justification for.the view that ‘ general intelligence’ 18 to be explained on the :basis 

of a hierarchy of mental functions, the amount of correlation in each case being ĝue 
' to the degree of connection with a common central factor” (page 110). 


Psychologie und Erziehung : Ansprachen an Lehrer. By Wini1aM Janne i: 
translated by Dr F. Krmsow. 8.134. Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1912, 
Mk 1. 


The Dynamic Foundation of Knowledge. By Dr ALEXANDER PHILIP. Pp: 
xii+318. London: Kegan Paul, 1913. 6s. net. 

La ‘Ilusión. Por Prof. Cantos R. Eronart. Pp. 253. Buenos Aires: 
Coni Hermanos, 1913. | ' ! i 

Psicologia Energética: lecciones dictadas en la facultad de filosofia y letras, 
Por Prof. Garros R. ErouanT. Pp. 94. Buenos Aires: Coni Hermanos, 
1913. ' 


Principios de Psicología Biológica. Por Prof. Josá Incunteros. Pp. 471. 
‘ Madrid: Daniel Jorro, 1913. i : M 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. ` 


November 2nd, 1912. Association and Memory, by A. WoHLGXMUTR. ! 


New Apparatus for the Examination of Cutaneous Tom- ' 
perature Spots (Demonstration), by A. WOHLGEMUTH. > 


. 


Experience of Pain, by CAnvzrH READ. 
Reminiscence, by P. B. BALLARD. i , 
January 25th, 1913. Reminiscence (concluded), by P. B. BALLARD. 
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